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CHAPTER VI. 


$ I. Motives of the war in Germany. Conſpiracy in Sueden. 
$I. Meaſures taken by the King of Pruſſia and Elector of 
Hanover. S III. Endeavours of the court of Vienna to 
fruſtrate them. IV. His Pruſſian Majeſty demands an 
explanation from the Empreſi- Queen. {I V. Her anſeer. 
 {$ VL. The Pruſſian army enters Saxony, and publiſhes a 
manifeſto. Prince Ferdinand takes Leipfuick. $ VII. King 
? Pruſſia takes poſſeſſion of Dreſden, and blocks up the 
King of Poland at Pirna. 6 VIM. Prufſian army pene- 
trates into Bohemia, and fights the batile of Lowoſchutz. 
$ IX. Saxon army ſurrenders. ꝙ X. King of Poland's 
memorial to the States-General. $ XI. Imperial decrees 
publiſhed againſt the King of Pruſſa. $F XII. Declarati- 
ons of different powers, XIII. His Pruffan Majeſty's 
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the K — of P 
ally of France; and he knew that the houſe of Auſtria 
alone would not be ſufficient to ſupport him againſt two 
ſuch powerful antagoniſts. In this emergency he had re- 
courſe to the Empreſs of Ruſſia, who, in conſequence of 
a large ſubſidy granted by England, engaged to furniſh a 
ſtrong body of forces for the defence of H——r. His 


ö G2 


home, or in her ſettlements abroad, during the greateſt 


5 part of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-ſix, 


we ſhall now return to Europe, and endeavour to explain 
the beginning of a bloody war in Germany, which then 
ſeemed to have become the chief object of the Britiſh coun- 


cils. On the eve of a rupture between France and Eng- 


land, it was natural for his B — M——- to provide for 
the ſafety of his e 
which he was at all acceſſible to the efforts of the enemy, 
who he foreſaw would not fail to annoy him through that 
avenue. He at that time ſtood upon indifferent terms with 
„who was conſidered as a partifan and 


n Majeſty, ſtartled at the conditions of this treaty, 
took an opportunity to declare that he would not ſuffer 


foreign forces of any nation to enter the empire, either as 
principals or auxiliaries : a declaration which probably 
flowed from a jealouſy and averſion he had conceived to the 
court of Peterſburgh, as well as from a reſolution he had 


formed of ſtriking ſome great ſtroke in Germany, without 
any riſque of being reſtricted or controlled. He knew he 
ſhould give umbrage to the French King, who had already 
made preparations for penetrating into Weſtphalia : but 


he took it for granted he ſhould be able to exchange his 


Connections with France for an alliance with Great Bri- 


tain, which would be much leſs troubleſome, and much 
more productive of advantage : indeed, ſuch an alliance 


was the neceſſary conſequence of his declaration. Had 


his Back M 


y made a requiſition of the Ruſſian 


auxiliaries, he muſt have expoſed himſelf to the reſentment 


n 3: "= 


1d, the only quarter by 
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Europe; and, after all, H 
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of a warlike monarch, who hovered on the vines of his 


AYR electorate at the head of one hundred and forty thouſand 
men, and could have ſubdued the whole country in one 
weck; and if he forbore to avail himſelf of the treaty with 
the S he did not know how ſoon the K—g of 
1 
deſign of invaſion. As for the Empreſs-Queen, her atten- 


a might be reconciled to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's 


tion was engrofſed by ſchemes for her intereſt or preſerva- 
tion; and her hands ſo full, that ſhe either could not or 


would not fulfil the engagements ſhe had contracted with 


her former and firmeſt allies. In theſe circumſtances the 
g of E— —d fought and obtained the alliance of 
P-—a, which, to the beſt of our comprehenſion, en- 
tailed upon G B—— the enormous burthen of ex- 


travagant ſubſidies, together with the intolerable expenſe 


of a continental war, without being productive of one ad- 


vantage either poſitive or negative to.E——d or Hr. 
On the contrary, this connection threw the Empreſs- 


Queen into the arms of France, whoſe friendſhip ſhe 


bought at the expenſe of the Barrier in the Netherlands, 
acquired with infinite labour, by the blood and treaſure of 


the maritime powers: it gave birth to a confederacy of 


deſpotic princes ; ſufficient, if their joint force was fully 


exerted, to overthrow the liberties of all the free ſtates in 
r has been over-run, and 
ſubdued by the enemy; od the K—g of P———a put 
to the ban of the Empire. All theſe conſequences are, 
we apprehend, fairly deducible from the reſolution which 
his P—-—n M 
a war with the houſe of Auſtria. The apparent motives 
that prompted him to this meaſure we ſhall preſently ex- 


plain. In the mean time, the defenſive treaty between 


the Empreſs-Queen and France was no ſooner ratified, 


than the Czarina was invited to accede to the alas, 


and a Private miniſter ſent from Paris to Peterſburgh, to 
negociate the conditions of this acceſſion, which the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia accordingly embraced: a circumſtance 


ſo 2 to the court of wan; that the Marquis 
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de L'Hopital was immediately appointed ambaſſador ex- [ 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to the court of Ruſſia. 
Applications were likewiſe made to the courts of Madrid 


and Turin, ſolliciting their concurrence; but their Catho- 


lick and Sardinian Majeſties wiſely reſolved to obſerve a 
neutrality. At the ſame time intrigues were begun by 
the French emiſſaries in the ſenate of Sweden, in order to 


kindle up a war between that nation and Pruſſia ; and 
their endeavours ſucceeded in the ſequel, even contrary to 
the inclination of their ſovereign. At preſent a plot was 
diſcovered for altering the form of government, by in- 
creaſing the power of the crown; and ſeveral perſons of 
rank being convicted upon trial, were beheaded as prin- 
cipals in this conſpiracy. Although it did not appear that 
the King or Queen was at all concerned in the ſcheme, 


his Swediſh Majeſty thought himſelf ſo hardly treated by 


the Diet, that he theeatined to reſign his royalty, and re- 


tire into his own hereditary bene e This deſign was 


extremely diſagreeable to the people in general, who 


eſpouſed his om in oppoſition to the Diet, by whom Z 


they conceived themſelves more oppreſſed than they ſhould 


have been under an unlimited monarchy. 


$U. The King of Pruſſia, alarmed at theſe formidable 


alliances, ordered all his forces to be completed, and held 


in readineſs to march at the firſt notice; and a report Was 
induſtriouſly circulated, that by a ſecret article in the late 


treaty between France and the Houſe of Auſtria, theſe 


two powers had obliged themſelves to deſtroy the proteſ- 
tant religion, and overturn the freedom of the Empire, by 
a forced election of a King of the Romans. The cry of 
religion was no impolitick meaſure ; but it no longer pro- 


duced the ſame effects as in times 5 Religion was made 


a pretence on both ſides: for the partizans of the Empreſs- 
Queen inſinuated, on all occaſions, that the ruin of the ca- 
tholick faith in Germany was tlie principal object of the 
new alliance between the Kings of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia. It was in conſequence of ſuch ſuggeſtions, that 
his Britannick Majeſty ordered his electoral miniſter at 


the 
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the Diet to deliver a memorial to all the minifters at Ratiſ- 


bon, expreſling his ſurpriſe to find the treaty he had con- 
cluded with the King of Pruſha induſtriouſiy repreſented 
as a ground of apprehenſion and umbrage, eſpecially for 
religion. He obſerved, that as France had made open diſ- 


poſitions for invading the electorate of Hanover, and diſ- 
turbing the peace of the Empire; that as he had been 
denied, by the Empreſs-Queen, the ſuccours ſtipulated in 


treatics of alliance; and as he was refuſed aſſiſtance by 
certain ſtates of the Empire, who even ſeemed diſpoſed to 


_ Favour ſuch a diverſion 3 he had, in order to provide for 


the ſecurity of his own dominions, to eſtabliſh peace and 
tranquillity in the Empire, and maintain its ſyſtem and 
privileges, without any prejudice to religion, concluded a 


_ defenſive treaty with the King of Pruſſia: that, by this 


inſtance of patriotic zeal for the welfare of Germany, he 


| had done an eſſential ſervice to the Empreſs-Queen, and 


performed the part which the head of the Empire, in 


dignity and duty, ought to have acted : that time would 
demonſtrate how little it was the intereſt of the Empreſs- 


- Queen to engage in a ſtrict alliance with a foreign power, 


which, for upwards of two centuries, had ravaged the 


principal provinces of the Empire, maintained repeated 


Wõars againſt the archducal houſe of Auſtria, and always 


endeavoured, as it ſuited her views, to excite diſtruſt and 


diſſention among the princes and ſtates that compoſe the 


Germanick body. 


III. The court of Vienna formed two confiderable 


armies in Bohemia and Moravia ; yet pretended that they 
had nothing in view but ſelf-preſervation, and ſolemnly 
diſclaimed both the ſecret article, and the deſign which 
had been laid to their charge. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſ- 
ty declared, by his miniſter at Berlin, that he had no other 
Intention but to maintain the public tranquillity of Eu- 
rope; and this being the ſole end of all his meaſures, he 
beheld with ſurpriſe the preparations and armaments of 


certain potentates: that, whatever might be the view with 
which they w were made, be Was diſpoſedt to make uſe of the 
power 
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power which God had put into his hands, not only to CHAP. 
1 maintain the public peace of Europe againft all who 
> ſhould attempt to diſturb it, but alſo to employ all his 
forces, agreeably to his engagements, for the afliſtance of 
his ally, in caſe her dominions ſhould be attacked ; finally, 
SE that he would act in the ſame manner in behalf of all the 
5 other powers with whom he was in alliance. This inti- 
mation made very little impreſſion upon the King of Pruſ- 
ſia, whe had already formed his plan, and was determined 
to execute his purpoſe. What his original plan might have 
been, we ſhall not pretend to diſcloſe; nor do we believe 
he imparted it to any confident or ally. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, however, that the intrigues of the court of Vienna 
furniſned him with a ſpecious pretence for drawing the 
ſword, and commencing hoſtilities. The Emprefſs-Queen 
had ſome reaſon to be jealous of ſuch a formidable neigh- 
dbour. She remembered his irruption into Bohemia, in the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- four, at a time 
when ſhe thought that country, and all her other domi- 
- nions, ſecure from his invaſion by the treaty of Breſtau, 
which ſhe had in no particular contravened. She caballed 
againſt him in different courts of Europe: ſhe concluded 
a treaty with the Czarina, which, though ſeemingly de- 
fenſive, implied an intention of making conquetts upon 
this monarch : ſhe endeavoured to engage the King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, as a contracting power in this 
confederacy; and, if he had not been afraid of a ſudden 
viſit from his neighbour of Pruſſia, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
but he would have been pleaſed to contribute to the humi- 
| lation of a prince who had once before, without the leaſt 
provocation, driven him from his dominions, taken pofſeſ—- 
ſion of his capital, routed his troops, and obliged him to 
5 pay a million of crowns, to indemnify him for the expenſe 
1 of this expedition: but he carefully avoided taking ſuch a 
is ſtep as might expoſe him to another invaſion, and even re- 
fuſed to accede to the treaty of Peterſburgh, though it was 
1 expretsly defenſive; the Caſus Federis being his Pruſſian 
| 41 5 Majcity' s attacking either of the contracting parties. It 
=_ appears, 


1756. 
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appears, however, - that- Count de Bruhl, prime mini- 
ſter and favourite of the King of Poland, had, in con- 


| junction with ſome of the Auſtrian miniſters, carried on 
certain ſeandalous intrigues, in order to embroil the 


King of Pruſſia with the Empreſs of Ruſſia, between 


whom a miſunderſtanding had long ſubſiſted. 
$ IV. His Pruſſian Majeſty perceiving the military pre- 
parations of the court of Vienna, and having obtained in- 
telligence of their ſecret negociations with different pow- 
ers in Europe, ordered M. de Klingraafe, his miniſter at 
the Imperial court, to demand whether all thoſe prepa- 
rations of war, on the frontiers of Sileſia, were deſigned 


againſt him, and what were the intentions of her Imperial 
Majeſty? To this demand the Empreſs replied, That in 
the preſent juncture ſhe had found it neceſſary to make 
armaments, as well for her own defence as for that of her 


allies; but that they did not tend to the prejudice of any 


perſon or ſtate whatever. The King, far from being 
ſatisfied with this general anſwer, ſent freſh orders to 
Klingraafe, to repreſent, That after the King had diſ- 


ſembled, as long as he thought conſiſtent with his ſafety 
and honour, the bad deſigns imputed to the Empreſs would 
not ſuffer him longer to diſguiſe his ſentiments ; that he 
was acquainted with the offenſive projects which the two 


courts had formed at Peterſburgh ; that he knew they had 
engaged to attack him ſuddenly with an army of two 
hundred thouſand men; a deſign which would have been 
executed in the ſpring of the year, had not the Ruihan 


forces wanted recruits, their fleet mariners, and Livonia 
a ſufficient quantity of corn for their ſupport ; that he con- 
ſtituted the Empreſs arbiter of peace or war : if ſhe defired 
the former, he required a clear and formal declaration, or 


poſitive aſſurance, that ſhe had no intention to attack him, 
either this year or the next ; but he ſhould look upon an 


ambiguous anſwer as a declaration of war; and he called 


heaven to witneſs, that the Empreſs alone ori be guilty 


of the innocent Moog that ſhould be ſpilt, and all the 
| — 


N 1 
1 74 


nsr 0, 


aten conſequences that would attend the commiſſion of 
hoſtilities. | 

5 V. A declaration of this nature might have provoked 
' a leſs haughty court than that of Vienna, and, indeed, 
ems to have been calculated on purpoſe to exaſperate the 
pride of her Imperial Majeſty, whoſe anſwer he ſoon re- 


1 ceived, to this effect: That his Majeſty the King of Pruſſia 


9 
CHAP, 


1756, 


5 had already been employed, for ſome time, in all kinds of 


the moſt confiderable preparations of war, and the moſt 
diſquieting with regard to tlie public tranquillity, when 
he thought fit to demand explanations of her Majeſty, 


1 touching the military diſpoſitions that were making i in her 


9 nee diſpoſitions on which ſhe had not reſolved till 


fter the preparations of his Pruſſian Majeſty had been 


5 5 that though her Majeſty might have declined 


explaining herſelf on thoſe ſubjects, which required no 
explanation, ſhe had been pleaſed to declare, with her own 


mouth, to M. de Klingraafe, that the critical ſtate of 

publick affairs rendered the meaſures ſhe was taking 
abſolutely neceſſary for her own ſafety, and that of her 
allies; but that, in other reſpects, they tended to the 


prejudice of no perſon whatſcever : that her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty had undoubtedly a right to form what judgment ſhe 


pleaſed on the circumſtances of the times; and likewiſe 
that it belonged to none but herſelf to eſtimate her own 


danger: that her declaration was ſo clear, ſhe never 


imagined it could be thought otherwiſe : that being ac- 
ceuſtomed to receive, as well as to practiſe the PLS 
which ſovereigns owe to each other, the could not hear 
without altoniſhment and ſenſibility the contents of the 
memorial now preſented by M. de Klingraafe; ſo extra- 
ordinary, both in the matter and expreſſions, that ſhe would 
find herſelf under a neceſſity of tranler -effing the bounds of 


that moderation which the had preſcribed to herſelf, were 
ſhe to anſwer the whole of its contents: nevertheleſs, ſhe 
thought proper to declare, that the information communi- 
cated to his Pruſſian Majeſty of an offenſive alliance againſt 


him ſubüſting between her felf and the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 


together 
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Oo Kk together with the circumſtances and pretended Aiputations 11 
Achat alliance, were abſolutely falſe and forged, for no 
1756. fuch treaty did exiſt, or ever had exiſted. She concluded LK 
with obſerving, that this declaration would enable al! | 


] 
| 
1 
y 
1 


1 Europe to judge of what weight and quality thoſe dreadful 8 
10 events were which Klingraafe's memorial announced; and 
10 to perceive that, in any caſe, they could not be imputed 7 
| j! to her Imperial Majefty. This anfwer, though ſeemingly 8 
| Il; explicit, was not deemed ſufficiently categorical, or at leaſt 1 
| i = not ſuitable to the purpoſes of the King of Pruſſia, who, 
| I by his reſident at Vienna, once more declared, that if the 0 
19 Empreſs-Queen would ſign a poſitive aſſurance that ſhe 5 
i would not attack his Pruſſian Majeſty either this year or A 
1 the next, he would directly withdraw his troops, and let : 
10 things be reſtored to their former footing. This demand ; 
| was evaded, on pretence that ſuch an aſſurance could not 
| de more binding than the ſolemn treaty by which he was 
11k: already ſecured a treaty which the Empreſs-Queen had 
160 no intention to violate. But, before an anſwer could be jt 
110 delivered, the King had actually invaded Saxony, and pub- 
19 B Hſhed his declaration againſt the court of Vienna. Te 
1 c.ourt of Vienna believing that the King of Pruſſia was 9 
bent upon employing his arms ſomewhere z being piqued 
at the dictatorial manner in which his demands were con- 0 


| veyed; unwilling to lay themſelves under further re- 4 
The ſtrictions; apprehenſive of giving umbrage to their allies, 5 


| and confident of having provided for their own ſecurity, _ 
Wit reſolved to run the riſque of his reſentment, not without 
| j 1 | hopes of being indemnified in the courſe of the war for L 
184th that part of Sileſia which the Queen had been We to { 
11 1788 __ cede in the treaty of Breſlau. pe. 
wn VI. Both ſides being thus prepared, and perhaps I 
v1 _ equally eager for action, the King of Pruſſia would no 1 
110 longer ſuſpend his operations, and the ſtorm firſt fell upon 4 
Hl Saxony. He reſolved to penetrate through that county 
1 0 into Bohemia, and even to take poſſeſſion of it as a frontier, 4 
00 as well as for the convenience of ingreſs and egreſs to and 2 
[ | from the Auſtrian dominions. Beſides, he had reaſon to 1 
itt | believe 
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believe the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, was con- 
" nected with the Czarina and the Empreſs-Queen there- 


Þ fore, b e thought it would be impolitick to leave that 


{eye in any condition to give him the leaſt diſturbance. 
His army entered the Saxon territory towards the latter 
end of Auguſt, when he publiſhed a declaration, importing 


. territories and ſubjects; that for this purpoſe he could not 


and man, that on account of his perſonal eſteem and 
friendſhip for that prince, he would not have proceeded to 
this extremity, had he not been forced to it by the laws ot 
war, the fatality of the preſent conjuncture, and the ne- 
ceſſity of providing for the defence and ſecurity of his 


7 ſubjects. He reminded the publick of the tenderneſs with 
which he had treated the Elector of Saxony, during the 
campaign of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


forty-four, and of the bad conſequences reſulting to that 


monarch from his engagements with the enemies of Pruſſia. 
He declared that the apprehenſions of being expoſed again 


to ſuch enterpriſes had obliged him to take thoſe precau- 
tions which prudence dictated: but he 


his Poliſh Majeſty, or his dominions; that his troops did 
not enter Saxony as enemies, and he had taken care that 


they ſhould obſerve the beſt order and the moſt exact diſ- 
cipline: that he defired nothing more ardently than the 

happy minute that ſhould procure him the ſatisfaction of 
> reſtoring to his Poliſh Majeſty his hereditary dominions, 
> which he had ſeiſed only as a ſacred depofitum. By his 
miniſter at Dreſden, he had demanded a free paſſage for 
his forces through the Saxon dominions ; and this the 
Y A King of Poland was ready to grant, with reaſonable limi- 


— to be ſettled by commiſfaries appointed for that 


purpoſe. 


proteſted in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that he had no hoſtile views againſt 


1t 
CHAP. 
VI. 


9 Lan # 
1756. 


* that the unjuſt conduct and dangerous views of the court 
of Vienna againſt his Majeſty's domimons laid him under 
the neceſſity of taking proper meaſures for protecting his 


forbear taking the diſagreeable reſolution to enter with his 
troops the hereditary dominions of his Majeſty the King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony: but he proteſted before God 
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'B 0 nn. K purpoſe. But thiſs were formalities which did not at all 


1756. 


ſuit with his Pruſſian Majeſty's diſpoſition or deſign. Even 
before this requiſition was made, a body of his troops, 


amounting to fifteen thouſand, under the command of 


Prince Ferdinand, brother to the Duke of Brunſwick, 
took poſſeſſion of Leipſick on the twentieth day of Septem- 
ber. Here he publiſhed a declaration, ſignifying that it 


was his Pruſhan Majeſty's intention to conſider and defend 


the inhabitants of that Electorate as if they were his own 
ſubjects; and that he had given preciſe orders to his troops 
to obſerve the moſt exact diſcipline. As the firſt mark of 


his affection, he ordered them to provide the army with all 
forts of proviſion, according to a certain rate, on pain of 
military execution. That ſame evening notice was given 


to the corporation of merchants, that their deputies ſhould 
pav all taxes and cuſtoms to the King of Pruſſia: then he 


took poſſeſſion of the cuſtom-houſe and exciſe-office, and 
ordered the magazines of corn and meal to be opened for 


the uſe of his ſoldiers. 
VII. The King of Poland, W. of ſuch a 


viſitation, had ordered all the troops of his electorate to 
leave their quarters, and aſſemble in a ſtrong camp marked 


out for them between Pirna and Konigſtein, which was 
entrenched, and provided with a numerous train of ar- 


tillery. Thither the King of Poland repaired, with his 2x 
two ſons Xaverius and Charles; but the Queen and the 


reſt of the royal family remained at Dreſden. Of this 


capital his Pruſſian Majeſty, with the bulk of his army, f 4 
- took poſſeſſion on the eighth day of September, when hjhe 
was viſited by Lord Stormont, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 


that court, accompanied by Count Salmour, a Saxon 
miniſter, who, in his maſter's name, propoſed a neutrality. 


The King of Pruſſia proſeſſed himſelf extremely wellpleaſed 


with the propoſal ; and, as the moſt convincing proof of 
His neutrality, defired the King of Poland would ſeparate 
his army, by ordering his troops to return to their former 


quarters. His Poliſh Majeſty did not like to be ſo tutored 
in his own dominions: he depended for his own ſafety 


more 
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13 
al! more upon the valour and attachment of his troops thus C H A P. 
en. = aſſembled, than upon the friendſhip of a prince who had ES 
ps, — invaded his dominions, and ſequeſtered his revenue with- 1756. 
of - | 1 out provocation; and he truſted too much to the ſituation | 
ck, o his camp at Pirna, which was deemed impregnable. In 
m- Mx the mean time, the King of Pruſſia fixed his head-quarters 
- 1 at Seidlitz, about half a German league diſtant from Pirna, 
nd and poſted his army in ſuch a manner as to be able to in- 
wn , . tercept all convoys of proviſion defigned for the Saxon 
OPS camp: his forces extended on the right towards the fron- 
of. 8 * tiers of Bohemia, and the vanguard actually ſeiſed the paſſes 
al 1 that lead to the circles of Satzer and Leutmeritz in that 
of We kingdom ; while Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick marched 
Ven with a body of troops along the Elbe, and took poſt A 
uld this laſt place without deten At the ſame time 
de 55 the King covered his own dominions, by aſſembling two 
nd conſiderable bodies in Upper and Lower Sileſia, which 
for 1 1 occupied the paſſes that communicated with the circles of 
Bauntzlau and Koningſgratz. Hoſtilities were commenced 
ha on the thirteenth day of September by a detachment of 
kt 1 a . Pruſſian huſſars, who attacked an Auſtrian eſcorte to a . 
ked convoy of proviſions, deſigned for the Saxon camp; and 
was blaaving routed them, carried off a conſiderable number of 
+. loaded waggons. The magazines at Dreſden were filled 
his with an immenſe quantity of proviſion and forage for the 
the Pruſſian army, and the bakers were ordered to prepare a 
this Vvaſt quantity of bread, for which purpoſe thirty new ovens 
my, were erected. When the King of Pruſſia firſt arrived at 
he Dreſden, he lodged at the houſe of the Counteſs Moczinſka; 
rat and gave orders that the Queen and royal family of Poland 
don 15 ſhould be treated With all due veneration and reſpect 2 
ty. | 24960 
el! His Majeſty ſeems to "Ru abated of this reve i in a the e if we may 
© of 3 4 wh 9 aſſertions of his Poliſh Majeſty's Queen, and the gourt of Vienna, 
Fe affirmed, that ſentinels were poſted within the palace where the Queen 
rate 1 ff and royal fimily refided; as alſo at the door of the ſecret cabinet, where the 
mer * 1 papers relating to foreign tranſactions were depoſited. Ihe keys of chis cabi- 
et were ſeifed, and all the writings demanded. The whole Saxon miniſtry 
pred 1 were diſcharged from their reſpective cmployments, and anew commiſſion was 
fety | eſtabliſhed by the King of Pruſſia for the 8 of affairs in general. 
wore | | When 
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even while the Saxon camp was blocked up on every fide, 


he ſometimes permitted a waggon, loaded with freſh pro- 
viſion and game, to pals unmoleſted for the uſe of his 
Poliſh Majeſty. 


VIII. During theſe tranſactions the greateſt part of 


the Pruſſian army advanced into Bohemia, under the com- 
mand of Veldt-Mareſchal Keith*, who reduced the town 
and palace of Tetchen, took poſſeſſion of all the paſſes, 
and encamped near Auflig, a ſmall town in Bohemia, at 
no great diſtance from the Imperial army, amounting to 
fifty thouſand men, commanded by Count Brown, an offi- 


cer of Iriſh extract, who had often diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


in the field by his courage, vigilance, and conduct. His 


Pruſſian Majeſty having left a conſiderable body of troops 


for the blockade of Pirna, aſſumed in perſon the command 
of Mareſchal Keith's corps, and advanced to give battle 
to the enemy. On the twenty-ninth day of September he 
formed his troops in two columns, and in the evening 
arrived with his van at Welmina, from whence he ſaw 


the Auſtrian army poſted with its right at Lowoſchutz, 
and its left towards the Egra. Heri occupied with fix 
battalions 

When the Queen 1 this ON to remove.the ſentinels poſted within 
the palace, and contiguous paſſages, agreeably to his aſſurances that all due re- 
ſpect ſhould be obſerved towards the royal family, the King ordered the guards 
to be doubled, and ſent an offiger to demand of ber Majeſty the keys of the 
ſecret cabinet. The Queen obtained this officer's conſent, that the doors 


ſhould be ſcaled up; but afterwards he returned with orders to break them 
open: then her Majeſty, placing herſelf before the door, faid, ſhe truſted ſo 


much to the promiſe of the King of Pruſſia, that ſhe could not believe he had 


given ſuch orders. The officer declaring that las orders were poſitive, and that 
he durſt not diſobey them, ſhe continued in the ſame place, declaring, that if 


violence was to be uſed, he muſt begin with her. The officer returning to 
acquaint the King with what had paſſed, her Majeſty conjured the miniſters 
of Pruſſia and England to remind his Majeſty of his promiſe, but her re- 


preſentations had no effect; the officer returned with ſreſh orders to uſe 
force, in ſpite of the er e ſhe might make againſt it in perſon. The 
Queen, finding herſelf in danger of her life, at length withdrew ; the 
doors were forced, the cheſts broke open, and all the papers ſeiſed. | 
* Brother to the Earl Mariſchal of Scotland, a gentleman who had fig- 
naliſed hinaſelf as a general in the Ruſſian army, and was accounted one of 


the beſt officers of his time; not more admired for lis genus, than amiable 


in his diſpofition. 
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occupying two hills, and a bottom betwixt them; the 


ſecond line being formed of ſome battalions, and che third 
compoſed of the whole cavalry, The Auſtrian general had 


taken poſſeſſion of Lowoſchutz, with a great body of in- 


fantry, and placed a battery of cannon in front of the town: 
he had formed his cavalry chequerwiſe, in a line between 


woſchutz and the village of Sanſchitz; and poſted 


about two thouſand Croats and irregulars 1 in the vineyards 
and avenues on his right. The morning was darkened 
with a thick fog, which vaniſhed about ſeven : then the 

| Pruſſian cavalry advanced to attack the enemy's horſe, but 
received ſuch a fire from the irregulars, poſted in vineyards 
and ditches, as well as from a numerous artillery, that 
they were obliged to retire for protection to the rear of 
_ the Pruſſian infantry and cannon. There being formed 5 
and led back to the charge, they made an impreſſion on 
the Auſtrian cavalry, and drove the irregulars and other 
1 3 bodies of infantry from the ditches, defiles, and vine- 


Vards which they poſſeſſed: but they ſuffered ſo ſeverely 


withitand 


; bene a hollow way, and ſome riſing 3 which C HA F. 
commanded the town of Lowoſchutz, he remained all 
night under arms at Welmina; and on the firſt day of 
O ober, early in the morning, fried his whole army in 
9 erer of battle; the firſt line, conſiſting of the infantry, 


* 


1 756. 


1 in this dangerous ſervice, that the King ordered them to 
1 3 reaſcend the hill, and take poſt again behind the infan- 
try, from whence they no more advanced. In the mean 
time a furious cannonading was maintained on both ſides 
with conſiderable effect. At length the left of the Pruſſian 
0 infantry was ordered to attack the town of Lowoſchutz 
in flank; but met with a very warm reception, and, in 
f all likelihood, would have miſcarried, had not Veldt- 
M.ͤnreſchal Keith headed them in perſon : when he drew 
i is ſword, and told them he would lead them on, he was 
given to underſtand, that all their powder and ſhot was 
1 1 exhauſted; he turned immediately to them with a chear- 
op E ful countenance, ſaid he was very glad they had no more 
4 ammunition, being well aſſured the enemy would not 


| 
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BOOK withſtand them at puſh of bayonet; ſo ſaying, he advanced 
CAA it their head, and driving the Auſtrians from Lowoſchutz, 
17:6. ſet the ſuburbs on fire. Their infantry had been al- 4 
ready obliged to quit the eminence on the right; and 2 
now their whole army retired to Budin, on the other ſide : 

of the Egra. Some priſoners, colours, and pieces of can- 

non, were taken on both ſides; and the loſs of each might 

amount to two thouſand five hundred killed and wounded : 

ſo that, on the whole, it was a drawn battle, though both 

generals claimed the victory. The detail of the action, 
publiſhed at Berlin, declares that the King of Pruſſia not 

only gained the battle, but that ſame day eſtabliſhed his 

head quarters at Lowoſchutz: whereas the Auſtrian ga- 15 

zette affirms, that the Mareſchal Count Brown obliged 

his Pruſſian Majeſty to retire, and remained all night on ; 

the field of battle; but next day, finding his troops in 7 

want of water, he repaired to the camp of Budin. If 

the battle was at all deciſive, the advantage certainly feli! 

to the Auſtrians; for his Pruſſian Majeſty, who, in all 
Probability, had hoped to winter at Prague, was obliged, 
by the oppoſition he met with, to reſign this plan, and 
retreat before winter into the electorate of Saxony We Z 
$ IX. The Pruſſian army having rejoined that body 
which had been left to block up the Saxons at Pirna, = 
his Poliſh Majeſty and his troops were reduced to ſuch E 
extremity of want, that it became indiſpenſibly neceflary , 
either to attempt an eſcape, or ſurrender to the King of 7% 
- Pruſſia. The former part of the alternative was choſen, an 
and the plan concerted with Count Brown, the Auſtrian =# + 
general, who, in order to facilitate the execution, advanced A 
privately with a body of troops to Lichtendorf, near i, 
Schandau; but the junction could not be effected. On be 
the fourteenth day of October the Saxons threw a bridge 4 
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of boats over the Elbe, near Konigſtein, to which caſtle - 
they removed all their artillery ; ; then ſtriking their tents | 1 
in the night, paſſed the river undiſcovered by the enemy. au 
They continued to retreat with all poſſible expedition; but 05 


the roads were fo bad, they made little progreſs. Next 
| | day, | 
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day, when part of them had e about half way up a © HAP. P. 


hill oppoſite to Konigſtein, and the reſt were entangled in a 3 


narrow plain, where there was no room to act, they per- 
ceived that the Pruſſians were in poſſeſſion of all the paſſes, 
and found themſelves ſurrounded on every ſide, fainting 
with hunger and fatigue, and deſtitute of every conve- 
nience. In this deplorable condition they remained, when 
the King of Poland, from the fortreſs of Konigſtein, ſent 
a letter to his general, the Veldt-Mareſchal Count Rutow- 
ſki, veſting him with full and diſcretionary power to ſur- 
render, or take ſuch other meaſures as he ſhould judge 
moſt conducive to the preſervation of the officers and ſol- 


diers*. By this time Count Brown had retired to Budin, 


ſo that there was no choice left. A capitulation was de- 
manded: but, in effect, the whole Saxon army was 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion: and the ſoldiers were 


afterwards, by compulſion, incorporated with the troops of 


Pruſſia. The King of Poland being thus deprived of his 
electoral dominions, his troops, arms, artillery, and am- 
munition, thought it high time to provide for his own 
ſafety, and retired with all expedition to Poland. His 

Vor- IV. — Pruſſian 


* The letter was to the eig effect : 
a Veldt-Mateſchal Count Rutowlk1, | 


III is not without extreme ſorrow I underſtand the deplarnble ſituation _ 


which a chain of misfortunes has reſerved for you, the refit of my generals, 
andmy whole army : but we muſt acquieſce in the diſpenſations of Providence, 
and conſole ourſelves with the rectitude of our ſentiments and intentions. 


1756. 


They would force me, it ſeems, as you give me to underſtand by Major-General 


the Baron de Dyherrn, to ſubmit to conditions the more ſevere, in proportion 
as the circumſtances are become more neceſiitous. I cannot hear them men- 


tioned. I am a free monarch; ſuch I will live; ſuch 1 will die; and I Will 


both live and die with Honour. The fate of my army I leave wholly to your 


diſcretion. Let your council of war determine whether you muſt ſurrender. 


priſoners of war, fall by the ſword, or die by famine. May your refolutions, 
if poſſible, be conducted by humanity : whatever they may be, I have no 


longer any ſhare in them: and 1 declare you ſhall not be anſwerable for 
aught but one thing, namely not to carry arms againſt me or my allies. 1 


pray God may have you, Mr. Mateſcha}, in his holy Kceping. Given at Ko- 
nigſtein the 14th of October, 1 756. 

« AUGUSTVS, Rex," 
To the Veldt-Mareſchal the Count Rutowſki. | | 
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BOOK Pruſſian Majeſty cantoned his forces in the neighbour- 


| hood of Seidlitz, and along the Elbe towards Dreſ- 
den. His other army, which had entered Bohemia, un- 
der the command of the Count de Schwerin, retired 
to the confines of the county of Glatz, where they 


were diſtributed in quarters of cantonment 3 ſo that 


_ this ſhort campaign was finiſhed by the beginning of 
November. | 3 EG 
$ X. The King of Poland, in his diſtreſs, did not fail to 

implore the aſſiſtance and mediation of neutral powers. 

His miniſter at the Hague preſented a memorial to the 

States-General, complaining, that the invaſion of Saxony 

was one of tho attacks againſt the law of nations, which, 

from the great reſpect due to this law, demanded the aſ- 
ſiſtance of every power intereſted in the preſervation of its 
own liberty and independency. He obſerved, that, from 
the firſt glimpſe of miſunderſtanding between the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin, he had expreſsly enjoined his mini- 
| ers at all the courts of Europe. to declare, that it was 
his firm reſolution, in the preſent conjuncture of affairs, 
to obſerve the {trifteſt neutrality. He repreſented, that a 
free and neutral ſtate had been, in the midſt of peace, in- 
vaded by an enemy, who diſguiſed himſelf under the maſque 
of friendſhip, without alledging the leaſt complaint, 


or any pretenſion whatſoever ; but founding himſelf ſolely 1 


on his own convenience, made himſelf maſter, by armed 
force, of all the cities and towns of the electorate, diſ- 
mantling ſome, and fortifying others: that he had difarmed 
the burghers ; carried off the magiſtrates as hoſtages for 
the payment of unjuſt and enormous contributions of pro- 
viſions and forage ; ſeiſed the coffers, confiſcated the re- 
venues of. the electorate, broke open the arſenals, and 
' tranſported the arms. and artillery to his own town of 
Magdeburgh ; aboliſhed the privy-council, and, inſtead 
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of the lawful government, eſtabliſhed a directory, 1 


which acknowledged no other law but his own arbitrary 
will. He gave them to underſtand, that all theſe proceed- 
ings were no other than preliminaries to the unheard-of 

treatment 
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treatment which was reſerved for a queen, whoſe virtues CH - P. 


ought to have commanded reſpect, even from her enemies: 


that, from the hands of that auguſt princeſs, the archives 


of the ſtate were forced away by y menaces and violences, 
notwithſtanding the ſecurity which her Majeſty had pro- 
miſed herſelf under the protection of all laws, human and 
divine ; and notwithſtanding the repeated aſſurances given 
by the Ving of Pruſha, that not only her perſon, and the 
place of her reſidence, ſhould be abſolutely ſafe, but that 
even the Pruſſian garriſon ſhould be under her direction. 
He obſerved, that a prince who declared himſelf protector 
of the proteſtant religion had begun the war, by cruſhing 


the very ſtate to which that religion owes its eſtabliſh- 


ment, and the preſervation of its moſt invaluable rights: 


that he had broke through the moſt reſpectable laws which 


conſtitute the union of the Germanick body, under co- 


lour of a defence which the Empire ſtood in no need of, ex- 


cept againſt himſelf: that the King of Pruſſia, while he 


inſiſts on having entered Saxony as a friend, demands his 
army, the adminiſtration of his dominions, and, in a word, 


the ſacrifice of his whole electorate; and that the n 
directory, in the declaration of motives, publiſhed under 
the noſe of a prince to whom friendſhip was pretended, 
thought it ſuperfluous to alledge even any pretext, to colour 


the uſurpation of his territories and revenues—Though 


this was certainly the caſe, in his Pruſſian Majeſty's firſt 
expoſition of motives, the omithon was afterwards ſupplied, 
ina ſubſequent memorial to the States-General; in which 
he charged the King of Poland, as an accomplice in, if 
not an acceflary to the treaty of Peterſburgh ; and even 
taxed him with having agreed to a partition of ſome Pruſhan 
territories, when they thould be conquered. This treaty 


of partition, however, appears to have been made in time 
of actual war, before all cauſe of diſpute v was removed by 


the peace of Dreſden. BY : 
$ XI. While the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies were in 


the field, their reſpective miniſters were not idle at Ratiſ- 


bon, where three Imperial decrees were publiſhed againſt 
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3 withdraw his troops from the electorate of Saxony: the ſe- 


1756. 


cond, commanding all the vaſſals of the Empire employed 


by the King of Pruſſia to quit that ſervice immediately; 
and the third, forbidding the members of the empire to 
ſuffer any levies of ſoldiers, for the Pruſſian ſervice, to be 


raiſed within their reſpective juriſdictions. The French 
miniſter declared to the diet, that the proceedings of his 


Pruſhan Majeſty having diſcloſed to the world the project 


concerted between that prince and the King of England, to 


excite in the Empire a religious war, which might be fa- 


vourabletotheirparticularviews, his moſt Chriſtzan Majeſty, 
in conſequence of his engagement with the Empreſs-Queen, 


and many other princes of the Empire, being reſolved to 


ſuccour them in the moſt efficacious manner, would forth- 
with ſend ſuch a number of troops to their aid, as might 


be thought neceſſary to preſerve the liberty of the Ger- 
manick body. On the other hand, the Pruſſian miniſter 
aſſured the diet, that his maſter would very ſoon produce 
the proofs that were come to his hands of the plan con- 
certed by the courts of Vienna and Dreſden, for the ſub- 


verſion of his electoral houfe, and for impoſing upon him 
2 yoke, which ſeemed to threaten the whole Empire. 


$ XII. About the fame time, the Ruſſhan refident at the 
Hague communicated to the States-General a declaration 
from his miſtreſs, importing, that her Imperial Majeſty hav- 
ing ſeen a memorial preſented at the court of Vienna by the 
King of Pruſſia's envoy extraordinary, was thereby con- 
vinced that his Pruſſian Majeſty's intention was to attack the 
territories of the Empreſs-Queen; in which caſe, ſne (the 
Czarina) was inevitably obliged to ſuccour her ally with 
all her forces; for which end fhe had ordered all her troops 
in Livonia to be forthwith aſſembled on the frontiers, and 
hold themſelves in readineſs to march: that, moreover, 


the Ruſſian admiralty had been enjoined to provide imme- 


diately a ſufficient number of gallics for tranſporting a large 
body of troops to Lubeck. 'Fhe miniſters of the Empreſs- 
Queen, both at the Hague and at London, delivered me- 


morials 
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1 morials to the States-General and his Britannick Majeſty, C 5 P. 


"oy 5 demanding the ſuccours which theſe two powers were . 
bound to afford the houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of Aix- 1566 


la-Chapelle; but their High Mightineſſes kept warily aloof, 
buy dint of evaſion, and the King of Great-Britain was far 
> otherwiſe engaged. The invaſion of Saxony hed well nigh 
produced tragedies in the royal family of France. The 
Duauphineſs, who was far advanced in her pregnancy, no 
ſooner learned the diſtreſsful circumſtances of her parents, 
the King and Queen of Poland, than the was ſeized with 
1 violent fits, which occaſioned à miſcarriage, and brought 
her life into the moſt imminent danger. The Pruſſian mi- 
niſter was immediately ordered to quit Verſailles; and di- 
rections were diſpatched to the French miniſter at Berlin, 
to retire from that court without taking leave. Finally, 
the Emperour of Germany concluded a new convention 
with the French King, regulating the ſuccours to be de- 
lived from that quarter: he claimed, in all the uſual forms, 
blue aſſiſtance of the Germanick body, 2s guarantee of the 
pragmatick ſanction and treaty of Dreſden; and Sweden 
> was alſo addrefled on the fame ſubject. 
XIII. The King of Pruſſia did not paſſively bear all 
the imputations that were fixed upon his conduct. His 
> miniſter at the Hague preſented a memorial, in anſwer to 
> that of the Saxon reſident, in which he accuſed the court 
of Dreſden of having adopted every part of the ſcheme 
1 Wich his enemies had formed for his deſtruction. He 
| affirmed that the Saxon miniſters had, in all the courts of 
2 Europe, played off every engine of unwarrantable politicks, 
in order to pave the way for the execution of their project: 
that they had endeavoured to give an odious turn to his 
molt innocent actions: that they had ſpared neither ma- 
1 licious inſinuations, nor even the moſt atrocious calum- 
nies, to alienate all the world from his Majeſty, and raiſe 
up enemies againſt him every where, He ſaid, he had re- 
ceived information that the court of Saxony intended to 
let his troops paſs freely, and afterwards wait for events of 
which they might avail themſelves, either by joining his 
Bare nLanemies, 
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enemies, or making a diverſion in his dominions : that in 
ſuch a ſituation he could not avoid having recourſe to the 
only means which were left him for preventing his inevi- 
table ruin, by putting it out of the power of Saxony to 


increaſe the number of his enemies. He aſſerted, that 


all the meaſures he had purſued in that electorate were but 
the neceſſary conſequences of the firſt reſolution he was 


forced to take for his own preſervation : that he had done 
nothing but deprived the court of Saxony of the means of 
hurting him; and this had been done with all poſſible mo- 

deration : that the country enjoyed all the ſecurity and all 
the quiet which could be expected in the very midft of 


peace, the Pruſhan troops obſerving the moſt exact diſci- 


pline: that all due reſpect was ſhown to the Queen of Po- 
land, who had been prevailed upon, by the moſt ſuitable 


repreſentations, to ſuffer ſome papers to be taken from the 


Paper Office, of which his Pruſhan Majeſty already had 


copies; and thought it neceſſary, to aſcertain the dan- 
gerous deſign of the Saxon miniſtry againſt him, to ſecure 


the originals; the exiſtence and reality of which might 


otherwiſe have been denied. He obſerved that every man 
has a right to prevent the miſchief with which he 1s 
threatened, and to retort it upon its author; and that 
neither the conſtitutions nor the laws of the Empire could 


obſtruct the exertion of a right ſo ſuperiour to all others as 
that of ſelf-preſervation and ſelf-defence; eſpecially when 


the depoſitory of theſe laws is ſo cloſely united to che 
enemy, as manifeſtly to abuſe his power in her favour. 


XIV. But the moſt important ſtep which his Pruſſian 


Majeſty took in his own juſtification, was that of publiſh- 


ing another memorial, ſpecifying the conduct of the courts 
of Vienna and Saxony, and their dangerous deſigns againſt 
his perſon and intereſt, together with the original docu- 


ments adduccd as proofs of theſe ſiniſter intentions. As a 
knowledge of theſe pieces is requiſite to form a diſtinct 
idea of the motives which produced the dreadful war upon 
the continent, it will not be amiſs to uther the ſubſtance of 
them to the reader's acquaintance. His Pruſſian Majeſty 

alhirms, 
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e chat to arrive at the ſource of the vaſt plan upon CH 
which the courts of Vienna and Saxony had been em- 2, 


ployed againſt him ever ſince the peace of Dreſden, we 
muſt trace it as far back as the war which preceded this 


peace: that the fond hopes which the two allied courts | 


had conceived upon the ſucceſs of the campaign in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-four gave occaſion 


to a treaty of eventual partition, ſtipulating that the court 


g of Vienna ſhould poſſeſs the duchy of Sileſia and the 
county of Glatz; while the King of Poland, Elector of 


4 Saxony, ſhould ſhare the duchies of Magdeburgh and 
Croiſſen; the circles of Zullichow and Swibus, together 


with the Pruſſian part of Lufatia : that after the peace of 


Dreſden, concluded in the year one thoufand ſeven hun- 


dred and forty-five, there was no further room for a treaty 
of this nature: yet the court of Vienna propcſed to that 
of Saxony a new alliance, in which the treaty of even- 
tual partition ſhould be renewed : but this laſt thought it 
neceſſary, in the firſt place, to give a greater conſiſtency 


to their plan, by grounding it upon an alliance between 
the Empreſs-Queen and the Czarina. Accordingly theſe 
two powers did, in fact, conclude a defenfive alliance at 
| Peterſburgh in the courſe of the enſuing year : but the 
body or oſtenſible part of this treaty was compoſed merely 
with a view to conceal from the knowledge of the 


ublick ſix ſecret articles, the fourth of which was level- 
led fingly againſt Pruſſia, according to the exact copy of it, 
which appeared among the e In this article, 
the Empreſs-Queen of Hungary and Bohemia ſets out 


with a proteſtation, that ſhe will religiouſly obſerve the 
treaty of Dreſden : but explains her real way of thinking 


upon the ſubject, a little lower, in the following terms. 


&« If the King of Prutha ſhould be the firit to depart from 
« this | peace, by attacking either her Majeſty the Empreſs- 
ce Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, or her Majeſty the 


« Empreſs of Ruſſia, or even the republick of Poland; in 
« all theſe caſes, the rights of the Empreſs-Queen to Si- 
leſia and the county of Glatz would again take place, 

| « and 
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cc ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other with ſixty thouſand men 


«© toatchieve theſe conqueſts.“ The King obſerves upon 


this article, that every war which can ariſe between him 


and Ruſſia, or the republick of Poland, would be looked 
upon as a manifeſt infraction of the peace of Dreſden, 
and a revival of the rights of the houſe of Auſtria to Sileſia; 


though neither Ruſſia nor the republick of Poland is at all 
concerned in the treaty of Dreſden; and though the latter, 
with which the King lived in the moſt intimate friendſhip, 


was not even in alliance with the court of Vienna : that, 


according to the principles of the law of nature, received 


among all civiliſcd nations, the moſt the court of Vi- 
enna could be authoriſed to do in ſuch caſes, would be 


to ſend thoſe ſuccours to her allies which are due to them 


by treaties, without her having the leaſt pretenſe, on that 


account, to free herſelf from the particular engagements 
ſubſiſting between her and the King; he appealed, there- 


fore, to the judgment of the impartial world, whether in 


this ſecret article the contracting powers had kept with- 


in the bounds of a defenſive alliance; or whether this 


article did not rather contain a plan of an offenſive al- 

liance againſt the King of Pruſſia. He affirmed it was 
obvious, from this article, that the court of Vienna had 
prepared three pretences for the recovery of Sileſia; and 
that ſhe thought to attain her end, either by provoking the 


King to commence hoſtilities againſt her, or to kindle a 


war between his Majeſty and Ruſſia by her ſecret intrigues 
and machinations: he alledged that the court of Sax- 


ony, being invited to accede to this alliance, eagerly ac- 


cepted the invitation - py its miniſters at Peterſ- 
burgh with full powers for that purpoſe; and ordered them 


to declare that their maſter was not only ready to accede 


to the treaty itſelf, but alſo to the ſecret article againſt 
Pruſſia; and to join in the regulations made by the two 
courts, provided effeCtual meaſures ſhould be taken, as 
well for the ſecurity of Saxony, as for its indemnification 
* recompenſe, 1 in proportion to the ee and progreſs 

. that 
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that might be made: Juie the court of Dreſden declared, CHAP, 


F upon any freſh attack from the King of Pruſſia the AY 


1 Empreſs- Queen ſhould, by their aſſiſtance, not only re- 
MW 1 onquer Sileſia, and the county of Glatz, but alſo reduce 
E Sim within narrower bounds, the King of Poland, as 
FElector of Saxony, would abide by the partition formerly 
ſtipulated between him and the Empreſs-Queen. He 
alſo declared that Count Loſs, the Saxon miniſter at Vi- 
k enna, was charged to open a private negociation for ſettling 


an eventual partition of the conqueſt which might be 


made on Pruſſia, by laying down, as the baſis of it, the 


8 * 
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freaty of Leipſick, ſigned on the eighteenth day of May, in 
4 the year one thouſand ſeven Bundred and forty-five, as 


would appear by the documents affixed. He owned it had 


been ſuppoſed, through the whole of this negociation, 
1 that the King of Pruſſia ſhould be the aggreſſor againſt 
"BY "the court of Vienna; but he inſiſted, that even in this 
3 caſe the King of Poland could have no right to make con- 
queſts on his Pruſſian Majeſty. He likewiſe acknowledged 

b . hat the court of Saxony had not yet acceded in form to 

Et” the treaty of Peterſburgh ; but he obſerved, its allies were 

0 F given to underſtand again and again, that it was ready to 
- 7 ccede without reftrigion; whenever this could be done 
wuoithout riſque ; and the adyantages to be gained ſhould be | 
XZ ſecured in its favour : circumſtances proved by divers au- 
thentick documents, particularly by a letter from Count 
as Fleming to Count de Bruhl, informing him that Count 
$ #Z Uhlefield had charged him to repreſent afreth to his court, 
that they could not take too ſecure meaſures againſt the 
Y 13 ambitious views of the King of Pruſſia; that Saxony, in 
3 I particular, ought to be cautious, as being the moſt expoſed; 
# 'F that it was of the higheſt importance to ſtrengthen their 
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old engagements upon the footing propoſed by the late 
Count de Harrach in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


1 and forty-five; a ſtep which might be taken on occaſion 
of his Poliſh Majeſty's acceſſion to the treaty of Peterſ- 
burgh. The anſwer of Count Bruhl to this diſpatch im- 
1 ported, That the King of Poland was not averſe to treat 


in 
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in the ntmoſt ſecreſy with the court of Vienna about 4 


e by private and confidential declarations relating 


to the fourth ſecret article of the treaty of Peterſburgh, 
on condition of reaſonable terms and advantages, which 


in this caſe ought to be granted to his Majeſty. He quoted /% 


other diſpatches, to prove the unwillingneſs of his Polith 
Majeſty to declare himſelf, until the King of Pruſſia ſhould 
be attacked, and his forces divided; and that this ſcruple 
was admitted by the aliies of Saxony. From theſe pre- 
miſſes he deduced this inference, that the court of Dreſden, 
without having acceded in form to the treaty of Peterſ- 
burgh, was not leſs an accomplice in the dangerous deſigns 
which the court of Vienna had grounded upon this treaty; 
and that having been diſpenſed with from a formal concur- 
rence, it had only . for that moment when it might, 
witkout running any great riſque, concur in effect, and 
fhare the ſpoils of its nvighhour. In expectation of this 


| period, he ſaid, the Auſtrian and Saxon miniſters laboured 


in concert and underhand with the more ardour, to bring 
the Cafus Fæderis into exiſtence ; for it being laid down as 


2 principle in the treaty, that any war whatever between 
him and Ruſha would authorize the Empreſs-Queen to 
retake Sileſia, there was nothing more to be done but to 


kindle fuch a war; for which purpoſe no method was found 
more proper than that of embroiling the King with the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia ; and to provoke that princels with all 
torts of falſe e impoſtures, and the moſt atro- 


cious calumnies, in laying to his Majeſty's charge a variety, 
of deſigns, ſometimes againſt Ruſſia, and even the perſon 


of the Czarina; ſometimes views upon Poland, and ſome- 


times intrigues in Sweden. By theſe and other ſuch con- 
trivances, he athrmed they had kindled the animoſity of 


the Empreſs to ſuch a degree, that in a council held in the 
month of October, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
aud fifty-three, ſhe had reſolved to attack the King of Pruſſia, 
without any further diſcuſſion, whether he ſhould fall upon 
any of the allies of Ruſſia, © or onc of them ſhould begin 


with 
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1 XV. This is the ſubſtance of chat famous memorial 
pub nee by his Pruſſian Majeſty, to which the juſtifying 


pieces or authentick documents were annexed; and to 


1 which a circumſtantial anſwer was exhibited by the parti- 
ie fans of her Imperial Majelty. Specious reaſons may, 
1 doubtleſs, be adduced on either ſide of almoſt any diſpute, 
5 by writers of ingenuity: but, in examining this conteſt, 
7 * muſt be allowed that both ſides adopted illicit practices. 
The Empreſs-Queen and the Elector of Saxony had cer- 


bainly a right to form defenſive treaties for their own pre- 


Þ Fervation; and, without all doubt, it was their intereſt and 
1 heir duty to ſecure themſelves from the enterpriſes of ſuch 


formidable neighbour: but, at the ſame time, the con- 


1 tracting parties ſeem to have carried their views much 
farther than defenſive meaſures. Perhaps the court of 
53 Vienna conſidered the ceſſion of Sileſia as a circumſtance 
altogether compulſive, and, therefore, not binding againſt 
the rights of natural equity. She did not at all doubt that 


FT "the King of Pruſſia would be tempted by his ambition and 
Freat warlike power to take ſome ep which might be 
I uſtly interpreted into an infraction of the treatyof Dreſden, 
= and i in that caſe ſhe was determined to avail herſelf of the 
Tu onfederacy ſhe had formed, that ſhe might retrieve the 
| kountries ſhe had loſt by the unfortunate events of the laſt 
LE War, as well as bridle the dangerous power and diſpoſition 
8 of the Pruſſian monarch: and, in all probability. the King 
4 1 ; of Poland, over and above the fame conſideration, was FRa 
n ſirous of "A indemnification for the laſt irruption into 
ig © his electoral dominions, and the great ſums he had paid 
© for the ſubſequent peace. Whether they were authoriſed 
nr by the law of nature and nations to make repriſals by an 

1 actual 


27 


I Wh him: a reſolution which for that time was fruſtrated C be” wha P. 
: a by their want of ſeamen and magazines; but the prepa- ls 
 mtions were continued, under pretence of keeping them- 
Plves in a condition to fulfil their engagements contracted 
1 v4 in the laſt ſubſidiary convention with England and when 
by ” were finiſhed, the ſtorm would fall on the King of 
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his alliance with Great-Britain. Thus the K 
== d exchanged the alliance of R 
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actual partition of the countries they might conquer, ſup. 7 
poſing him to be the aggreſſor, we ſhall not pretend to . 
determine: but it does not at all appear that his Pruſſian 3 
Majeſty's danger was ſuch as entitled him to take thoſe * FF 


violent ſteps which he now attempted to juſtify. By this 4 44 a 


time the flame of war was kindled up to a blaze that ſoun ³ 
filled the Empire with ruin and deſolation; and the King 1 
of Pruſſia had drawn upon himſelf the reſentment of tlie 
three greateſt powers in Europe, who laid afide their form- BF 
er animoſities, and every conſideration of that balance 

which it had coſt ſuch blood and treaſure to preſerve, in » 
order to conſpire his deſtruction. The King himſelf 


could not but forefee this confederacy, and know the 


power it might exert : but probably he confided ſo much 3 
in the number, the valour, and diſcipline of his troops; in 7 ; 
the {kill of his officers z in his own conduct and activity); 8 
that he hoped to cruſh the houſe of Auſtria by one rapid 71 
endeavour at the latter end of the ſeaſon, or at leaſt eſta- 
bliſh himſelf in Bohemia, before her allies could move to 'Y * 
her aſſiſtance. In this hope, however, he was diſappointed 7 1 
by the vigilance of the Auſtrian councils. He found the "IF 


 Empreſs-Queen 1 in a condition to make head againſt him 3 
in every avenue to her dominions; and in a fair way of 


being aſſiſted by the circles of the empire. He ſaw himſelf IS 
threatened with the vengeance of the Ruſſian empreſs, and 
the ſword of France gleaming over his head, without any 
proſpect of aſſiſtance but that which he might derive from ä 
of 
—, who was 
his ſubſidiary, and the friendſhip of the Empreſs-Queen, 4 2 
his old and natural ally, for a new connexion with his 
5 n Majeſty, who could neither act as an auxili- 
ary to G B——-n, nor as a protector to H z and . 
for this connexion, the advantage of which was merely bs 

negative, ſuch a price was paid by E-———d A 
never been given by any other potentate of Europe, e even 
for ſervices of the preateſt importance. 
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to a 1 XVI. About the latter end of November the Saxon CH AP. 
0 5 
* "Miniſter at Ratiſbon delivered to the diet a new and ample VI. 
4 memorial, explaining the lamentable ſtate of that electo- 17865 


tte, and imploring afreſh the aſſiſtance of the Empire. 
he King of Pruſſia had alſo addreſſed a letter to the diet, 


on her 

ing manding ſuccour of the ſeveral ſtates, agreeably to their 
the guarantees of the treaties of Weſtphalia and Dreſden: 
m. vt the miniſter of Mentz, as director of the diet, having 


1c 

in denburgh ordered it to be printed, and ſent to his court for 
ſelf farther inſtructions. In the mean time, his Pruſſian Ma- 
the | 7 thought proper to intimate to the King and ſenate of 


in 1 larch through that lenz, they might expel to ſee 
71 A country made a ſcene of war and deſolation. In 
pid France the proſpect of a general and ſanguinary war did 
ta. pt at all allay the diſturbance which ſprang from the diſ- 
to Intion between the clergy and parliament, touching the 
ed Pell Unigenitus. The King being again brought over to 
the Me eccleſiaſtical fide of the diſpute, received a brief from 
im he Pope, laying it down as a fundamental article, that 
of * Fhoſoever refuſes to ſubmit to the bull Unigenitus is in 
el 8 t e way to damnation: and certain caſes are ſpecified, in 
nd ® Which the ſacraments are to be denied. The parliament 
my 4 0 Paris, conſidering this brief or bull as a direct attack 
el E 1 pon the rights of the Gallican church, iſſued an arret 
of decree, ſuppreſſing the ſaid bull; reſerving to themſelves 
25 3 e right of providing againſt the inconveniencies with 
en, I \ Which it might be attended; as well as the privilege to 
his Maintain in their full force the prerogatives of the crown, 
ill. 4 de power and juriſdiction of the biſhops, the liberties of 
nd the Gallican church, and the cuſtoms of the realm. The 


4 King, diſatisfied with their interpoſition, declared his 
eſign to hold a bed of juſtice in perſon at the palace. 
. W ccordingly, on the twelfth day of November, the whole 
4 95 dy of his guards, amounting to ten thoutand men, took 
Pott in the city of Paris: and next day the King repaired 
= th the uſual ceremony to the palace, where the bed of 
; juſtice 


75 refuſed to lay it before that aſſembl 7, the miniſter of Bran- 


80 


BOOK juſtice was held : among other regulations, an edict wy 
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queſts, the members of which had remarkably diſtinguiſhed | 


was fo ſeverely felt by the common people, that inſurrec. 


violence all the proviſion they could find; pillaging with. 
out diſtinction the millers, farmers, grocers, and butch- 


themſelves for the relief of the poor, who were greatly = 


againſt the foreſtallers and engroſſers of corn. 


| the ſeaſon, when the weather became ſevere, the inn- * 
i N 1 As. # „ 4 ( 

keepers of England refuſed to admit the Heſhan ſoldier; 8 
obliged to hut their camp, and remain in the open field 
f. 1 
tion was ſoftened by the hand of generous charity, which | FE 


and other conveniencies: an humane interpoſition, which 


| 
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iſſued for ſuppreſſing the fourth and fifth chambers of in. j 2 


themſelves by their oppoſition to the bull Unigenitus. _ 
XVII. In England, the dearth of corn, ariſing in a - 47 
great meaſure from the iniquitous practice of engroſſing, 


tions were raiſed in Shropſhire and Warwickſhire by the 
populace, in conjunction with the colliers, who ſeiſed by 


ers, until they were diſperſed by the gentlemen of the '# 
country, at the heads of their tenants and dependants. 8 
Diſorders of the fame nature were excited by the collier; 
on the foreſt of Dean, and thoſe employed i in the works 
in Cumberland. The corporations, noblemen, ang 
gentlemen, in different parts of the kingdom, exerted + 1 


diſtreſſed; and a grand council being aſſembled at St. þ J 
James's on the ſame ſubject, a proclamation was publiſh- "ol 
ed, for putting the laws in ſpeedy and effectual execution 


XVIII. The fear of an invaſion having now ſubſided, 1 
and Hanover being ſuppoſed in greater danger than Great 
Britain, the auxiliaries of that electorate were Franſported A 
from England to their own country. At the latter end of 7 


into winter quarters, as no proviſion had been made for | 
that purpoſe by act of parliament z ſo that they were 


nis 
till January: but the rigour of this uncomfortable l a 


liberally ſupplied them with all manner of "efreſument i * 


reſcued the national charaCter from the imputation of 
cruelty and ingratitude. 
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v3 XIX. On the ſecond day of December his Majeſty CHAP. 
in. op pened the ſeſſion of Parliament with a ſpeech that ſemmed 
ned Jo be dictated by the genius of England. He expreſſed 

33 " is confidence, that, under the guidance of divine Pro- 
1 NF 9 vidence, the union, fortitude, and affection of his people 
ng, would enable him to ſurmount all difficulties, and vindi- 
ec. = Fate the dignity of his crown againſt the ancient enemy 
the bf Great Britain. He declared that the ſuccour and pre- 
by fervation of America conſtituted a main object of his at- 
th. "tention and ſollicitude; and obſerved, that the growing 
ch. Jangers to which the Britiſh colonies might ſtand expoſes, 
the rom late loſſes in that country, Cemanded-refolutions of 
nts Pigour and diſpatch. He faid an adequate and firm defence 
_ ! 3 t Dun ſhould maintain the chief vices 1 in his thoughts; 
K 8 N in this great view he had nothing ſo much at hoare as 
and to remove all grounds of diſſatisfaction from his people: for 
rte! his end, he recommended to the care and diligence of the 
atly 58 arliament the framing of a national militia, planned and 
St. Fegulated with equal regard to the juſt rights of his crown 
TH and people; an inſtitution which might become one good 
tion N.  Felource 3 in time of general danger. He took notice "Unit 
4 the unnatural union of 83 abroad, the calamities 
5 g, 4 . hich, in conſequence of this unhappy conjunction, might, 
+ er irruptions of foreign armies into the Empire, 1 Th 
W. conſtitution, overturn its ſyſtem, and threaten oppreſſion 
4 of to the proteſtant intereſt on the continent, were events 
ins. ; # which muſt ſenſibly affect the minds of the Britiſh nation : 
ie 1 and had fixed the eyes of Europe on this new and danger- 
"tos 1 34 ous eriſis. He gave them to underſtand that the body of 
were 1 is electoral troops, which were brought hither at the 
iel 19 i deſire of his parliament, he had now directed to return to 
0. his dominions in Germany, relying with pleaſure on the 
hich 1 ſpirit and zeal of his people, in defence of his perſon and 


1ent, | 
hich! 
I of 
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realm. 


He told the Commons that he confided in their 


: expenſive, to a leſs effectual, and therefore leſs frugal plan 
; of war; that he had placed before them the dangers and 
3 neceſſities of the publick ; and it was their duty to lay the 


burt thens 


4x7 | 
_ wiſdom, for preferring more vigorous efforts, thou gh more 
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burthens they ſhould judge unavoidable in ſuch a induher M 
as would leaſt diſturb and exhauſt his people. He ex: ẽ 
preſſed his concern for the ſufferings of the poor, ariſing 


from the preſent dearth of corn, and for the diſturbances be. 


to which it had given riſe; and exhorted his parliament 
to conſider of proper proviſions for preventing the like 
miſchiets hereafter. He concluded with remarking, that 


unproſperous events of war in the Mediterranean had IM 
drawn from his ſubjects ſignal proofs how dearly they 
tendered the honour of his crown; therefore they could 


not, on his part, fail to meet with juſt returns of unwea- 


ried care, and unceaſing endeavours for the glory, proſpe- - 


rity, and happineſs of his people. Hp 
XX. The King having retired from the Houſe of = 
Peers, the ſpeech was read by Lord Sandys, appointed to 
act as ſpeaker to that houſe ; then Earl Gower moved fol- 
an addreſs, which, hover, was not carried without 
objection. In one part of it his Majeſty was thanked 

for having cauſed a body of electoral troops to come 

into England at the requeſt of his parliament ; and this ' bo 
article was diſagreeable to thoſe who had difapproved of 
the requeſt in the laſt ſeſſion. They ſaid they wiſhed to ” 


fee the preſent addreſs unanimouſly agreed to by the 
Lords; a ſatisfaction they could not have if ſuch a pa- 


ragraph ſhould be inſerted : for they ſtill thought the 3 


bringing over Hanoverian troops a prepoſterous meaſure; .. * 


| becauſe it had not only loaded the nation with an enor- 


mous expenſe, but alſo furniſhed the court of France with 7 4 
a plauſible pretence for invading the electorate, which 
otherwiſe it would have no ſhadow of reaſon to attack! 


beſides, the expedient was held in reprobation by the 1 
ſubjects in general, and ſuch a paragraph might be con- 


ſidered as an inſult on the people. Notwithſtanding theſe 


eat majority. 


exceptions, which did not ſeem to be very en, 1 1 
the addreſs, including this paragraph, was =pproven * a, it 


XXI. In the addreſs of the 8 no ſuch para- 3 ; 
graph was inſerted. As ſoon as the Speaker had recited 


his | | 


GEORGE II. 


ng 0 | 5 agreed; and it was preſented accordingly. This neceſſa- 
ry form was no ſooner diſcuſſed, than the Houſe, with a 
nt. 0 warmth of humanity and benevolence ſuitable to ſuch an 
ke 4 aſſembly, reſolved itſelf into a committee, to deliberate 


at bv that part of his Majeſty's ſpeech which related to the 


ad dearth of corn that fo much diſtrefſed the poorer claſs of 
ey | people. A bill was immediately framed, to probibit, for 
id 1 a time limited, the exportation of corn, malt, meal, flour, 


ea- breacd, biſcuit and ſtarch; and a reſolution unanimouſly 
pe- taken to addreſs the Sovereign, that an embargo might be 
ſorthwith laid upon all ſhips laden or to be laden with 
of i I theſe commodities to be exported from the ports of Great 
to Britain and Ireland. At the ſame time Vice-Admiral 
for 5 ©} Boſeawen, from the board of admiralty, informed the 
out ff 5 houſe, that the King and the board having been diſſatis- 
ed fied with the conduct of Admiral Byng, in a late action 
me with the French fleet in the Mediterranean, and for the 
chi: appearance of his not having acted agrecably to his in- 
| of ſtructions for the relief of Minorca, he was then in cuſtody 


2 * 
9 2 


100 1 3 of the Marſhal of the Admiralty, in order to be tried by 
1 T court-martial: that although this was no more than 


che 
the yk a member of the houſe, and as his confinement 
might detain him ſome time from his duty there, the 


2 A 3 board of Admiralty thought it a reſpect due to the houſe 
vith to inform them of the commitment and detainer of the 
hich 23 faid Admiral. This meſſage being delivered, the journal 
ck; 1 of the houſe i in relation to Rear-Admiral Knowles * Was 
the e Vor. I. read, 

3 3 2 7 * Rear-Admiral 8 being, in the month of December, one thou- 
heſe | ; "Land ſeven hundred and forty-nine, tried at Deptiord, before a court-martial, 


8 4 for his behaviour in and relating to an action Which happened on the firſt day 
tant, 4 of October in the preceding year, between a Britith ſquadron under his com- 


b y 2 mand, and a ſquadron of Spain, the court was unanimouſly of opimon, that 
I © the ſaid Knowles, while he was ſtanding for the enemy, might, by a different 
I 8 © Giſpoſition of his ſquadron, have begun the attack with ſix ſhips as early in the 


dara- day as four of them were engaged; and that, therefore, by his neglecting 
ſo to do, be gave the enemy a manifeſt advantage: that the faid Knowles 
Fo remained 


33 


| 1 bis Majeſty's ſpeech, Mr. C. Townſhend propoſed the CH 8 
3 * heads of an addreſs, to which the Houſe unanimouſly 8 
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8 60 on 1 the {hip Cornwall wich his flag, after ſhe was diſabled from 
continuing the action though he might, upon her being diſabled, have ſhifted 
his flag on board another ſhip; and the court were unanimouſly of opinion 
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read, and what Mr.Boſcawen now communicated was allo 
inſerted. 

XXII. The committees If ſupply, and of ways and 
means, being appointed, took into conſideration the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate, and made very ample proviſion for 


enabling his Majeſty to maintam the war with vigour. 


They granted fifty-five thouſand men for the ſea ſervice, 
including eleven thouſand four hundred and nineteen 

marines z and for the land ſervice forty-nine thouſand 
ſeven hundred and forty-nine effective men, comprehend- 
ing four thouſand and eight invalids. The ſupply was 
granted for the maintenance of theſe forces, as well as for 


the troops of Heſſe and Hanover; for the Ordnance ; the 


levy of new regiments ; ; for aſſiſting his Majeſty in form- 
ing and maintaining an army of obſervation, for the jult 
and neceſſary defence and preſervation of his electoral do- 
minions, and thoſe of his allies; and towards enabling 
him to. fulfil his engagements with the King of Pruſha ; 


for the ſecurity of the Empire againſt the irruption of fo- 


reign* armies, as well as for the ſupport of the common 


cauſe ; for building and repairs of fhips, hiring tranſports, 


payment of half-pay officers, and the penſions of widows ; 
for e his ee to Ong the like ſum, raiſed 


in 


he ought to have done ſo, in order to have conducted and directed, during 


the whole action, the motions of the ſquadron entruſted to his care and 
conduct. Upon conſide ration of the whole conduct of the ſaid Knowles, re- 
lating to that action, the conrt did unanimouſly agree that he fell under part 
of the fourteenth article of the articles of war, namely, the word Negli- 


gence, and no other; and alſo under the twenty-third article.— The court, 


therefore, unanimouſly adjudged that he mould be reprimanded for not A 
bringing up the ſquadron in cloſer order than he did, and not beginning the 


attack with as great force as he might have done; and alſo for not ſailing 
his flag, upon the Cornwall's being diſabled. | | 


Nothing could more gloriouſly evince the generoſity of a Britiſh par- 
liament than this interpoſition for defending the liberties of Germany, in 
conjunction with two electors only, againſt the ſenſe of the other ſeven, 
and in direct oppoſition to the meaſures taken by the head of the Empire, 
who, in the ſequel, ſtigmatiſed theſe two Princes as beben and treated ont 
of them as an out- law. 
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ment, and charged upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to be 
granted in this ſeſſion, for enabling the governors and 
guardians of the hoſpital for the maintenance and educati- 
on of expoſed and deſerted young children to receive all 
ſuch children, under a certain age, as ſhould be brought to 
the ſaid hoſpital within the compaſs of one year*; for main- 
taining and ſupporting the new ſettlement of Nova-5Scotia 
for repairing and finiſhing military roads; for making 
good his Majeſty's engagements with the Landgrave of 
HFeſſe-Caſſel; for the expenſe of marching, recruiting, 
and remounting German troops in the pay of Great 
Britain; for empowering his Majeſty to defray any ex- 
traordinary expenſes of the war, incurred or to be in- 
curred for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and to take 
all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary to diſappoint or 
defeat any enterpriſes or deſigns of his enemies, as the 
exigency of affairs ſhould require ; for the payment of 
ſuch perſons, in ſuch a manner as his Majeſty ſhould di- 
rect, for the uſe and relief of his ſubjects in the ſeveral 
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provinces of North and South Carolina and Virginia, in 


recompenſe for ſuch ſervices as, with the approbation 
of his Majeſty's commander in chief in America, they 
with vigour againſt the enemy; for enabling the Eaſt-In- 


| | „„ To | their 
This charity, eſtabliſhed by voluntary contribution, might, under proper 


Kren from miſery and death, and qualifying them for being ſerviceable mem- 


bers of the community; but ſince the liberality of parliament hath enabled the 
27 governors and corporation to receive all the children that are preſented, with- 
out queſtion or limitation, the yearly expenſe hath ſwelled into a national 


meaſure defeated. Inſtead of an aſylum for poor forlorn orphans and aban- 


lute, who care not to work for the maintenance of their families. The hoſ- 
pital itſelf is a plain edifice, well contrived for œconomy and convenience, 
ſtanding on the north ſide of the city, anda little detached from it, in an agree- 
; able and ſalubrious ſituation. The hall is adorned with ſome good paintings, 
me chapel is elegant, and the regulations are admirable, 


reſpectively had performed, or ſhould perform, either by 
putting theſe provinces in a ſtate of defence, or by acting 


dia company to defray the expenſe of a military force in 


reſtrictions, prove beneficial to the commonwealth, by reſcuing deſerted chil- 


grievance, and the humane purpoſes of the original inſtitution are in a great 


1 
in purſuance of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- CH 1 P. 
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0 BOOK their ſettlements, to be maintained in tha; 1 in lieu of 2 

1 battalion of his Majeſty's forces withdrawn from thoſe forts 

| i 173. and factories; for the maintenance and ſupport of the forte 

j i on the coaſt of Africa; for widening the avenues, and re- 

| | dering more ſafe and commodious the ſtreets and paſſages , 

1 leading from Charing-croſs to the two houſes of parlia- 

ö ih ment, the courts of juſtice, and the new bridge at Weſt- _ 

10 minſter*, Such were the articles under which we may 

Wil ſpecify the ſupplies of this year, on the whole amounting 

hi to eight millions three hundred fifty thouſand three hun- 

9 dred and twenty-five pounds, nine ſhillings, and three- _ 

pd _ pence. It muſt be acknowledged, for the honour of the 

Gl adminiſtration, that the Houſe of Commons could not 

qt have exhibited ſtronger marks of their attachment to the _ SY 

5 crown and perſon of their ſovereign, as well as of their de- 

„ fire to ſee the force of the nation exerted with becoming 

10 ſpirit. The ſums granted by the committee of ſupply did 

1 not exceed eight millions three hundred fifty thouſand _* 
three hundred twenty-five pounds, nine ſhillings and three 

pence; the funds eſtabliſhed amounted to eight millions 74 

ſix hundred eighty-nine thouſand fifty-one pounds, nine: 


teen ſhillings and ſeven-pence ; ſo that there was an over- 


plus of three hundred thirty-cight thouſand ſeven hun- RP f 
dred and twenty-ſix pounds, ten ſhillings and four-pence; Rt _ 
an exceſs which was thought neceſſary, in cafe the lottery, —= .. 
which was founded on a new plan, ſhould not ſucceed. _ E 1 
XXIII. Some of theſe impoſitions were deemed XY o 
grievous hardſhips by thoſe upon whom they immediately eu 


fell; and many friends of their country exclaimed againſt | ch 
the projected army of obſervation in Germany, as the com- 
mencement of a ruinous continental war, which it was 1 
neither the intereſt of the nation to undertake, nor in their 0 
power to maintain, without ſtarving the operations by ſe, 
ii and in America, founded on Britiſh principles ; ; without 
Ul 8 8 5 


| 1 | » The bridge at Weſtminſter may be confidered as à national ornament. 5 | of 

1 | It was built at the public expenſe, from the neighbourhood of Weſtminſter- 1 de 
10 Hall to the oppoſite ſide of the river, and conſiſts of thirteen en con- © ſuf 
1 art with 328 elegance and ſimplicity. | 


| by | fame right to complain that they ſuffered for their con- 
; 1 nexion with England. They obſerved, that other do- 
Tl * minions, electorates, and principalities in Germany were 
1 3 £ J ſecures by. the conſtitutions of the Empire, as well as by 

fair and equal alliances with their co-eſtates; whereas 
4 9 0 Hanover ſtood ſolitary, like a hunted deer avoided by the 
2 herd, and had no other ſhelter but that of ſhrinking under 
"| 9 the extended ſhield of Great-Britain: that the e ee 
"= expreſſed by the German princes to undertake the defence 
277 of theſe dominions flowed from a firm perſuaſion, founded 
5 1 on experience, that England would interpoſe as a princi- 
„ pal, and not only draw her {word againſt the enemies of 

the electorate, but concentrate her chief ſtrength in that 
a object, and waſte her treaſures in purchaſing their con- 
ly =. currence; that, excluſive of an ample revenue drained from 
iſt "= the ſweat of the people, great part of which had been 
n- FM expended in continental efforts, the whole national debt in- 
as 1 | curred ſince the acceſſion of the late king had been con- 
Ir tracted in purſuance of meaſures totally foreign to the in- 
a, tereſt of theſe kingdoms : that, fince Hanover was the fa- 
ut vourite object, England would ſave money, and great quan- 
ng tiities of Britiſh blood, by allowing France to take poſſeſſion 
"TE | of the electorate, paying its ranſom at the peace, and in- 
ſter- | demnifying the inhabitants for the damage they might 
. 


n 6 . 


LY 7h F 
* al 


thoſe dependents of the miniſtry, who obſerved, that as 


1 7 
Hanover was threatened by France for its connexion with 
& 


2 * 


i Great-Britain, it ought, in common gratitude, to be pro- 
| © tected, they replied, that every ſtate, in aſſiſting an ally, 
ought to have a regard to its own preſervation : that if the 
King of England enjoyed by inheritance, or ſucceſſion, a 

province in the heart of France, it would be equally abſurd 
1 5 and unjuſt, in caſe of a rupture with that kingdom, to ex- 
1 hauſt the treaſures of Great-Britain in the defence of ſuch 
| 7 a province; and yet the inhabitants of it would have the 


3 


| ſuſtain; an expedient that would be productive of ano- 
WT ther good conſequence; it would rouſe the German 
b- 1 princes from their affected indifference, and oblige them 
NEW | | | l to 


37 


| contraRting ſuch an additional load of debts and taxes, as CHAP. 
1 7 could not fail to terminate in bankruptcy and diftreſs. 'To 
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BOOK to exert themſelves with vigour, in order to avoid the de- 
A , teſted neighbourhood of ſuch an enterpriſing invader, 
: 255 XXIV. The article of the ſupply relating to the ar- 
my of obſervation took riſe from a meſſage ſigned by his 
Majeſty, and preſented by Mr. Pitt, now promoted to the 

office of principal ſecretary of ſtate; a gentleman who 

had, upon ſundry occaſions, combated the gigantick plan 

of continental connexions with all the ſtrength of reaſon, 

and all the powers of eloquence. He now imparted to the 


1 | Houſe an intimation, importing, It was always with re- 
mt juctance that his Majeſty aſked extraordinary ſupplies of 
"i bis people; ; but as the united councils, and formidable pre- 


parations of France and her allies threatened Europe in 
general with the moſt alarming conſequences ; and as theſe 
1 Auunjuſt and vindictive defigns were particularly and imme- 
Wi diately bent againſt his Majeſty's electoral dominions, and 
thoſe of his good ally, the King of Pruſſia, his Majeſty con- 
fided in the experienced zeal and affection of his faithful 
Commons, that they would chearfully aſſiſt him in form- 
ing and maintaining an army of obſervation, for the juſt 
and neceſſary defence and preſervation of thoſe territories, 
and enable him to fulfil his engagements with his Pruſſian c 
Majeſty, for the ſecurity of the Empire againſt the irruption 
of foreign armies, and for the ſupport of the common V 
cauſe. Poſterity will hardly believe, that the Emperor and v 0! 
all the princes in Germany were. in a conſpiracy againſt 8 
their country, except the King of Pruſſia, the Elector of b 
Hanover, and the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; and they tl 
will, no doubt, be ſurpriſed, that Great-Britain, after all al 
the treaties ſhe had made, and the numberleſs ſubſidies  S 
ſhe had granted, ſhould not have an ally left, except one 
prince, ſo embarraſſed in his own affairs, that he could 


| grant her no ſuccour, whatever aſſiſtance he might demand. P? 
Wi The King's meſſage met with as favourable a reception as be 
1605 he could have deſired. It was read in the Houſe of Com- 1 br 
5 mons, together with a copy of the treaty between his es 


i Majeſty and the King of Pruſſia, including the ſecret and 
[ ſeparate article, and the declaration ſigned on each fide by 
Wi": the Plenipotentiaries at Weſtminſter: the requeſt wag 


granted, 


. | la 


EE H. 39 


= ranted, and the convention approved. With equal rea- CHAP. 


| Aineſs did they gratify his Majeſty's inclination, ſignified | 

1 1 in another meſſage, delivered on the ſeventeenth day of 155. 
; May, by Lord Bateman, intimating, That, in this critical 
; IT © juncture, emergencies might ariſe of the utmoſt impor- 

; 15 | tance, and be attended with the moſt pernicious conſe- 

1 quences, if proper means ſhould not be immediately ap- 

„ plied to prevent or defeat them; his Majeſty was, there- 

2ü fore, defirous that the Houſe would enable him to defray 

6 any extraordinary expenſes of the war, incurred or to be 


E 8 incurred for the ſervice of the current year; and to take 
All ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary to diſappoint or 


A WT 5 4 


I 1 11 defeat any enterpriſes or def igns of his enemies, as the 
8 exigeney of affairs might require. The committee of 


_— 1 ſupply forthwith I patent a very large ſum for theſe pur- 
d pPaoſes, including the charge of German mercenaries. A 
like meſſage being at the ſame time communicated to the 
1 upper Houſe, their a voted a very loyal addreſs 
5 1 upon the occaſion; and when the article of ſupply, which 


& i it produced among the Commons, fell under their in- 
8, 3 5 ſpection, they unanimouſly agreed to 1 by. way of a 
n | clauſe of appropriation. ER 

n XXV. We have already obſerved, chat the firſt bill 
ny $ þ WE the Commons paſſed in this ſeſſion was for the relief 


id of the poor, by prohibiting tlie exportation of corn; but 
his remedy not being judged adequate to the evil, anther 
of T bill was framed, removing, for a limited time, the auty 


1 then payable upon foreign corn and flour imported; as 
all alſo permitting, for a certain term, all ſuch foreign corn, 


- grain, meal, bread, biſcuit, and flour, as had been or ſhould 
7 IN be taken "FA the enemy, to be landed and expended in the 
kingdom duty free. In order ſtill more to reduce the high 
= price of corn, and to prevent any ſupply of proviſions from 
i T7 being ſent to our enemies in America, a third bill was 
I brought in, prohibiting, for a time therein limited, the 
1 exportation of corn, grain, meal, malt, flour, bread, biſ- 
cuit, ſtarch, beef, pork, bacon, or other victual, from any 

of the Britiſh plantations, unleſs to Great-Britain or Ire- 
land, or from one colony to another. To this act two 

| _ elaules 
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BOOK clauſes were added, for allowing thoſe neceſſaries, men- 


tioned above, to be imported in foreign built ſhips, and 
from any ſtate in amity with his Majeſty, either into 
Great-Britain or Ireland ; and for exporting from South- 


ampton or Exeter to the Ifle of Man, for the. uſe of the 
inhabitants, a quantity of wheat, barley, oats, meal, or 


flour, not exceeding two thouſand five hundred quarters. 
The Commons would have ſtill improved their humanity, 
had they contrived and eſtabliſhed ſome effectual method 
to puniſh thoſe unfeeling villains, who, by engroſſing and 
hoarding up great quantities of grain, had created this 


artificial ſcarcity, and deprived their fellow creatures of 


bread, with a view to their own private advantage. Upon 


a ſubſequent report of the committee, the Houſe reſolved, 
that, to prevent the high price of wheat and bread, na 


ſpirits ſhould be diſtilled from wheat for a limited time, 
While the bill, formed on this reſolution, was in embryo, 


a petition was preſented to the Houſe by the brewers of 43 


London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, and parts adjacent, 
repreſenting, that, when the reſolution paſted, the price 
of malt, which was before too high, immediately roſe to 
ſuch a degree, that the petitioners found themſelves utterly 


incapable of carrying on buſineſs at the price malt then 


bore, occaſioned, as they conceived, from an apprehenſion 
of the neceſſity the diſtillers would be under to make uſe 
of the beſt pale malt, and ſubſtitute the beſt barley in lieu 
of wheat: that, in ſuch a caſe, the markets would not be 


to make proviſion in it to reſtrain, for a limited time, the 
diſtilling of barley, malt, and all grain whatſoever. The 
bill was framed accordingly, but did not paſs without 

ſtrenuous 


a_ > Q 4 Ws, 4 N. A Pp 
- ” — 7 5 * 8 - 
K . r. * 
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able to ſupply a ſufficient quantity of barley for the de- 1 
mands of both profeſſions, beſides other neceſſary uſes: 
they, therefore, prayed, that, in regard to the public! 
revenue, to which the trade of the petitioners ſo largely 9 3 
contributed, proper meaſures might be taken for prevent 
ing the public loſs, and relieving their particular diſtreſs. 
The Houſe would not lend a deaf ear to a remonſtrance mi 
in which the revenue was concerned. The members ap- 

pointed to prepare the bill immediately received inſtructions 
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de- 1 e it ſerviceable to the commonwealth; though 
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Any uſe but the diftillery, conſequently a reſtriction of this 


1 nature would ruin many farmers, and others employed i in 
"the trade of malting. Particular intereſts, however, muſt 


q "often be ſacrificed to the welfare of the community; and 


the preſent diſtreſs prevailed over the proſpect of this diſ- 
neg. If they had allowed any ſort of grain to be 
; 3 iſtilled, it would have been impoſſible to prevent the di- 
F of every kind. The prohibition was limited to 


Fekleventh day of May, if ſuch a ſtep ſhould be judged for 
1 5 e advantage of the kingdom. 


| $ AXVI The next bill that engaged the attention of 


oF he Commons was a meaſure of the utmoſt national im- 
; 12 though ſecretly diſliked by many individuals of 
3 3 e legiſlature, who nevertheleſs did not venture to avow | 
heir diſapprobation. The eſtabliſhment of a militia was 
2 very popular and defirable object, but attended with 
© Fumberleſt dithculties, and a competition of intereſts 

which it was impoſſible to reconcile. It had formerly been 


=n inexhauſtible ſource of contention between the crown 
Ind the Commons; but now both apparently concurred in 


3 


ſome acquieſced in the ſcheme, who were not at all hearty 
hk its favour, On the fourth day of December, a motion 
1 vas made for the bill, by Colonel George Townſhend, 
Adeſt ſon of Lord Viſcount 'Townſhend, a gentleman of 
Fourage, ſenſe, and probity; endued with penetration to 


Fry, in defiance of power, in contempt of private advan=- 


1 ngland, the taſk of preparing it was allotted to Mr. 
eps | T ownſhend, 


ſtrenuous oppoſition. To this prohibition i it was objected, C ** P. 
"Flat there are always large quantities of wheat and bar- 


"Of WO months; ; but at the expiration of that term, the | 
"Fcarcity ſtill continuing, it was protracted by a new bill to 
tte eleventh day of December, with a proviſo, empowering 
bis Majeſty to put an end to it at any time after the 


ages. Leave being given to bring in a bill for the better 
ordering of the militia forces in the ſeveral counties of 


41 


ley in the kingdom ſo much damaged, as to be unfit for 
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BOOK Townſhend, and a conſiderable - number of the oſt able 


members in the Houſe, comprehending his own brother, 9 0 
Mr. Charles Townſhend, whoſe genius ſhone with di- 3 . 


ſtinguiſhed luſtre: he was keen, diſcerning, eloquent, and 
accurate; poſſeſſed a remarkable vivacity of parts, with a | 


ſurpriſing ſolidity of underſtanding ; was a wit without P 7 


arrogance, a patriot without prejudice, and 7 a courtier = 


without dependance. =— 

XXVII. While the militia pill remained under conſi- "8 
deration of the Houſe, a petition for a conſtitutional and 
well regulated militia was prefented by the mayor, jurats, 


and commonalty of the King's town and pariſh of Maid- 1 


ſtone, in Kent, in common-council afſembled. At the 


Tame time remonſtrances were offered by the proteſtant nt 


diffenting miniſtersof the three denominations in and about 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; by the proteſtant 
diſſenters of Shrewſbury ; the diſſenting miniſters of De- 
vonſhire; the proteſtant diſſenters, being freeholders and 38 
burgeſſes of the town, and county of the town of Notting- 
ham, joined with other inhabitants of the church of Eng- 8 
land, expreffing their apprehenſion, that, in the bill then - 


depending, it might be propoſed to enact, that the ſaid 1 


militia ſhould be exerciſed on the Lord's day, commonly *$ 
called Sunday, and praying that no clauſe for ſuch pur- 
poſe might paſs into a law. Though nothing could be we” 
more ridiculouſly fanatic and impertinent than the declara- 
tion of ſuch a ſcruple againſt a practice ſo laudable and 1 
neceſſary, in a country where that day of the week is ge- 1 3 
nerally ſpent in merry-making, riot, and debauchery, 
the Houſe paid ſo much regard to the ſqueamiſh conſciences 
of thoſe puritanical petitioners ; that Monday was pit che 4 2 4 


upon for the day of exerciſe to the militia, though on ſuch 7 
working days they might be much more profitably employ- 
ed, both for themſelves and their country; and that no re- 
ligious pretence ſhould be left for oppoſing the progreis 8 


and execution of the bill, proper clauſes were inſerted for 
the relief of the quakers. Another petition and counter- 
petition were delivered by the magiſtrates, freeholders, and ? 

burgeſies | 1 1 


GEORGE II. 


= AIrticular franchiſes, which were accordingly conſidered 1 
ii. e he bill. | | A 
i framing the bi | 1737. 
nd  F XXVIL After mature deliberation, and divers altera- 
a tions, it paſſed the Lower-Houſe, and was fent to the 
Jul Fords for their concurrence: here it underwent ſeveral 
ier *endments, one of which was the reduction of the num- 
| ber of militia-men to one half of what the Commons had 
1ſi- es, namely, to thirty-two thoutand three hundred 
nd Al forty-men for the whole kingdom of England and 
ats, 4 YL 7 ales. The amendments being canvalled in the Lower 

1d- 


1 Ppuſe, met with ſome oppoſition, and divers conferences 
the SE: their lordſhips entued : at length, however, the two 
ant * Houſes agreed to every article, and the bill ſoon received 


out the royal ſanction. No proviſion, however, was made for 


tant cl thes, arms, accoutrements, and pay : had regulations 
De. hen made for theſe purpoſes, the act would have become 
and 5 money, bill, in which the Lords could have made no 
ng- ihendment: in order, therefore, to prevent any differ- 
n- ence between the two Houſes, on a diſpute of privileges 
hen hot yet determined, and that the Houſe of Peers might 
aid Wake what amendments they ſhould think expedient, the. 
Only 8 Commons left the expenſe of the militia to be regulated in 
Par- 8 ſubſcquent bill, during the following ſchon, when they 
| be 1 as with more certainty compute what ſum would be 
lara- by, eceſſary for theſe purpoſes. After all, the bill ſeemed to 
and A crude, imperfect and ineſfectual, and the promoters of 
S ge- F 1 were well aware of its defects; but they were apprehen- 
1er!, we that it would have been dropped altogether, had 
2NCes I ey inſiſted upon the ſcheme's being executed in its full 
ched i b Stent. They were eager to ſeiſe this opportunity of try- 
ſuch Þs an experiment, which might afterwards be improved 
"tor 4 bo a greater national advantage; and, therefore, they ac- 
o re- : uieſced in many reſtrictions and alterations, which 
greſs Itherwiſe would not have been adopted. | 
2d for | XXIX. The next meaſure that fell under the conſi- 
my Peration of the Houſe was rendered neceſſary by the in- 
and 


; Poſpitable perſeverance of the publicans and inn-holders, 
2 who 
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BOOK. who conceived themſelves not obliged by law to receive or | *q I | 


III. 


1757. 


accordingly refuſed admittance to the Heſſian auxiliaries by 


juncture, to diſpute any other way, than by procuring a | 


every clauſe was adopted without queition. 


ty's land forces and marines; a law which threw into the 
hands of many worthleſs magiſtrates an additional power oi 
. oppreſling their fellow creatures: all juſtices of the peace, 


and boroughs, were empowered to meet by direction of 


meetings; to iſſue precepts to the proper officers for theſe 
place of every meeting to ſuch military officer, as, by notice 


chat ſervice. The annual bill for preventing mutiny and 


give quarters in their houſes to any foreign troops, and | 


who began to be dreadfully incommoded by the ſeverity of E 
the weather. This objeCtion implying an attack upon the 
prerogative, the government did not think fit, at thi | 


"v4 
V4 0 

1 GB 
1 8 


new law in favour of thoſe foreigners. It was ineitutes,| 3 f |. 
« A bill to make proviſion for quartering the drein IF 


40 troops now in this kingdom,” prepared by Lord Bar. 


rington, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Sollici- il 
tor-General, and immediately paſſed without enen, 1 
This ſtep being taken, another bill was brought in, for the | 
regulation of the marine-forces while on ſhore. This was I 
almoſt a tranſcript of the mutiny act, with this material 
difference : it | empowered the gages to grant com- 1M 


every thing, ae. in the ſame manner, as his Majeſty is 3 
empowered to do by the uſual mutiny-bill; conſequently, 1 


XXX. The ſame favourable reception was given to a 
bill for the more ſpeedy and effectual recruiting his Majeſ- 


commiſſioners for the land- tax, magiſtrates of corporations 1 

the Secretary at War, communicated in precepts iſſued by 
the high ſheriffs, or their deputics, within their reſpective 
divifions, and at their uſual place of meeting, to quality 
themſelves for the execution of the act: then they were 
required toappoint the times and places for their ſucceeding 
fucccecing meetings; and to give notice of the time and 


from the Secretary at War, ſhoull be directed to attend 


deſertion 


CLORGE u. 


1 Soſertion met with no objeCtions, and indeed contained C HA P. 


1 ; i : VI. 
Ppthing eſſentially different from that which had paſſed in Cs 
"he laſt ſeſſion. The next law enacted was for further pre- 


"Renting embezzlement of goods and apparel by thoſe with 
nom they are entruſted, and putting a ſtop to the practice 
"IX gaming in publick houſes. By this bill a penalty was 
„ flicted on pawnbrokers, in a ſummary way, for receiving 
"EÞods, knowing them not to be the property of the pledger, 
7 ad pawned without the authority of the owner*. With 
1 Apeck to gaming, the act ordained, that all publicans 
= i fering journeymen, labourers, ſervants, or apprentices to 

. Ine with cards, dice, ſhuffle-boards, miſſiſſippi, or billiard 
les, ſkittles, nine-pins, &c. ſhould forfeit forty ſhillings 


M br the firſt offence, and for every ſubſequent offence ten 


3 1 wounds ſhall be levied by diſtreſs. 

XZ 5 XXXI Divers inconveniencies having reſulted from 
e interpoſition of juſtices, who, in purſuance of an act 
F parliament paſſed in the preſent reign, aſſumed the right 
3 eſtabliſhing rates for the payment of wages to weavers, 
* veral petitions were offered to the Houſe of Commons, 


ent ; and although theſe arguments were anſwered and 


Ree nw. 


5 hudable concern for the intereſt of the woollen manu- 


. Fithout leave of the owner, ſhould ſuffer in the penalty of twenty ſhillings; 
Ind, on non-payment, be committed for fourteen days to hard labour; aſter- 
Eards, if the money could not then be paid, to be whipped publickly inthe houſe 
, ren or ſuch other place as the juſtice of the peace ſhould appoint, 
ive 'C | pm os of the proſecutor : that every pawnbroker ſhould make entry 

the perſon's name aud place of abode who pledges any goods with him; and 
a 4 je pledger, if he required it, ſhould have a duplicate of that entry: that a 
were Bwnbroker, receiving linen or apparel entruſted to others to be waſhed 
ding 2 mended, ſhould forfeit double the fum lent upon it, and reſtore the goods: 


theſe Re juſlice ſhould iſſue a warrant to ſearch the ſuſpected perſon's houſe; and 
and : Pon refuſal of admittance the officer might break open the door : that goods 
ice p Sawned for any ſum not exceeding ten pounds might be recovered within two 

? Fears, the owner making oath of the Paw ning, and tendering the principal, 
tend 1 tereſt, and charges: that goods remaining unredeemed for two years ſhould 
and þ foricited and fold, the ov * to be accounted for tothe owner on demand. 


rtion 


P preſenting the evil conſequences of ſuch an eſtabliſn- 
Teen in counter-petitions, the Commons, actuated by 


1 facture, 
eu . that perſons pawning, exchanging, or diſpoſing of goods, 


hat upon oath of any perſon whoſe goods are unlawfully pawnedor exchanged, 
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Na new bill, repealing ſo much of the former act as empower. 


1757. 


ed juſtices of the peace to make rates for the payment o 


BOOK facture, after due deliberation, removed the grievance br 1 


7 


wages“. — The Commons were not more forward 1. 3 
provide ſupplies for proſecuting the war with vigour, th B 2 
ready to adopt new regulations for the advantage of 5 | 
and manufactures. The ſociety of the free Britiſh fiſne 
preſented a petition, alledging, that they had employed . 
ſum of one hundred thirty thouſand three hundred and fir Ati 


pounds, eight ſhillings, and ſix-pence, together with - | 


entire produce of their fiſh, and all the monies ariſing fr oy 4 


the ſeveral branches allowed on the tonnage of their thiy-* 
ping, and on the exportation of their fiſh, in carrying oi 
the ſaid fiſhery ; and that, from their being g obliged, in the 


infancy of the undertaking, to incur a mark larger erpen 1 


than was at that time foreſeen, they now found themſely off | 


ſo far reduced 1n their capital, as to be utterly incapable d 
Further proſecuting the fiſheries with any hope of ſucc nm 20 
unleſs indulged with the further aſſiſtance of parliament 1 


q 1 


They prayed, therefore, that, towards enabling them "i 


carry on the {uid fiſheries, they might have liberty to male, | *# 


uſe of ſuch nets as they ſhould find beſt adapted to the ſail? 


fiſheries ; each buſs, nevertheleſs, carrying to ſea the Lame 5 
quantity and depth of netting, which, by the fiſhery acl 3 
they were then bound to carry : that the bounty of hir / 
thillings per ton, allowed by the ſaid acts on the veſſels eu 
ployed in the fiſhery, might be increaſed ; and for as muci 3 
as many of the ſtock-proprietors were unable to advan 
any further ſum for proſecuting this branch of commerce} 1 


55 


= = 


and others unwilling, in the prefent ſituation, and und 


| | ; allow 
* It likewiſe imported, that all contracts or agreements made betweßß 


clothiers and weavers, in reſpect to wages, ſhould, from and after the firtt "2 ploy 
May, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty ſeven, be valid, ud they ſ 
withſtanding any rate eſtabliſhed, or to be eſtabliſhed, but that theſe cu > the p. 
tracts or agreements ſhould extend only to the actual prices or rates of WH. . 
beſt a 
wages or price agreed on, in money, within two days after the work ſhould! 2 
performed and delivered, the ſame being demanded, ſhould forfeit fe 


B 


manſhip or wages, and not the pay ment thereof in any other manner than 
money: and that if any clothier ſhould refuſe or neglect to pay the weaver! 


thillings for every ſuch offence, 


_ 


228 


to ma 
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5 1 he preſent reſtraints, to riſque any further ſum in the CHA P. 
r= Indertaking, that the ſtock of the ſociety, by the ſaid acts 5 
of 1 nade unalienable, except in caſe of death or bankruptcy, 1757. 
vor a term of years, might forthwith be made transferable z 

1 Id that the petitioners might be at liberty, between the 

d. Intervals of the fiſhing ſeaſons, to employ the buſſes in ſuch 

—* manner as they ſhould find for the advantage of the 


0 _ While the committee was employed in deliber- 
Fol Acting on the particulars of this remonſtrance, another was 
the 5 Wa from the free Britith hſhery-chamber of White- 
= Haven in Cumberland, repreſenting, that as the law then 
119. 4 Load, they went to Shetland, and returned at a great ex- 
99 Senſe and loſs of time; and while the war md durſt 
vi 5 Fot ſtay there to fiſh, belides being obliged to run the moſt 
mminent pes by going and returning without J 


perience had fully ſhown the fiſhery of Shetland not worth 
Following, as thereby the petitioners had loſt two months 
Y : br 2 much better 55A in It. Ne 8 channel, within 


7 own, in e Rows be e e the place of ren- 
earous for the buſſes belonging to Whitehaven, for the 
ſummer as well as the winter fiſhery, that they might be 
8 nabled to ath with . e 7 he Fommintee, | 


3 einten that the eiten ſhould be at liberty to uſe 

uch nets as they ſhould find beſt adapted to the white 
3 fiſhery : that the bounty of thirty ſhillings per ton 
Would be augmented to fifty: that the petitioners ſhould be 
_ allowed, during the intervals of the fiſhing ſeaſons, to em- 
e fru Prior their veſſels in any other lawful buſineſs, provided 
1:4, hey ſhould have beenemployed in the herring-fiſheryduring 
<= Z the proper ſeaſons : that they might uſe ſuch barrels for 
_ packing the fiſh as they then uſed, or might thereafter find 
carer Weſt adapted for that purpoſe : that they ſhould have liberty 
one to make uſe of any waſte or uncultivated land, one hundred 


eit 1 y: aArds 
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BOOK yards at the leaſt above high-water mark, for the purpot lf | 


* EP drying their nets ; and that Campbel-town would be 5 
9757 the moſt proper and convenient place for the rendezyous 9 
the buſſes belonging to Whitehaven. This laſt reſolutio, 
however, was not inſerted in the bill which contained h! 
other five, and in a little time received the royal aſſent. 
$ XXXII. Such are the connexions, dependencies, and 
relations ſubſiſting between the mechanicalarts, agriculture, = 
and manufactures of Great-Britain, that it requires ſtudy, 
deliberation, and enquiry in the legiſlature to diſcern and 
diſtinguiſh the whole fcope and conſequences of many pro. 
jets offered for the benefit of the commonwealth. . 'The "= 
ſociety of merchant adventurers in the city of Briſt 
alledged, in a petition to the Houſe of Commons, that "Ma 
great quantities of bar iron were imported into Great-Bri. "a; 
tain from Sweden, Ruſſia, and other parts, chiefly pur. 
chaſed with ready money, ſome of which iron was exported ; 72 
again to Africa and other places; and the reſt wrought 5 
by the manufacturers. They affirmed that bar iron, in. 
ported from North-America, would anſwer the ſame pur- 1 a 
poſes; and the importation of it tend not only to the great 
advantage of the kingdom, by increaſing its ſhipping ani 
navigation; but alſo to the benefit of the Britiſh colonies; 
that, by an act paſſed in the twenty-third year of his preſen = 
Majeſty's reign, the importation of bar iron from Ameri- 
into the port of London, duty free, was permitted: but 59 * 
being carried coaſtways, or farther by land than ten miles * | | 
had been prohibited; ſo that ſeveral very conſiderabl: ane 
manufacturing towns were deprived ofthe uſe of America ce 
iron, and the out- ports prevented from employing it in then for 
export commerce: they requeſted, therefore, that bar rol . An 
might be imported from North-America into Great-Britaing 5 Br 
V duty free, by all his Majeſty's ſubjects. This requelt bei & wh 
„ re enforced by many other petitions from different parts o 60 er 
0 if the kingdom, other claſſesof men, who thought their ſeveral 1 Br 
| il: | intereſts would be affected by ſuch a meafure, took 4 fur 
0 f and in divers counter W 2 many 1 mi 
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? 1 -+ being enacted into a law. Pamphlets were publiſhed on CH A P. 


be UF -* ſides of the queſtion, and violent diſputes were kind- 
" 5 3 led upon this ſubject, which was juſtly deemed a matter of 
gnational importance. The oppoſers of the bill obſerved, 

he "=" that large quantities of iron were yearly produced at home, 
and employed multitudes of poor people, there being no 
ind eſs than one hundred and nine forges in England and 
e, Wales, beſides thoſe erected in Scotland, the whole pro- 


dy, Aucing eighteen thouſand tons of iron: that as the mines 
and in Great Britain are inexhauſtible, the produce would of 


ro. gate years have been conſiderably increaſed, had not the 


le people been kept under continual apprehenſion of ſeeing 
ſol % American iron admitted duty free: a ſuppoſition which 
htte mad prevented the traders from extending their works, and 
ri- 


Zdiſcouraged many from engaging in this branch of traffick: 


2 7 = hey alledged that the iron works already carried on in Eng- 


ted 1 land occaſioned a conſumption of one hundred and ninety- 


f 9 ight thouſand cords of wood, produced in coppices that 
im. grow upon barren lands, which could not otherwiſe be 


ade, and preſerve a moiſture in the ground, the paſture is 


a F were grubbed up; conſequently all the eſtates where 
r now grow would fink in their yearly value: that theſe 
1 coppices, now cultivated and preſerved for the uſe of the 
iron works, are likewiſe abſolutely neceſſary for the manu- 
2 © faQure of leather, as they furniſh bark for the tanners 
8 and that, according to the management of theſe coppices, 
. they produced a great number of timber trees, ſo neceſſary 
for the purpoſes of building. They aſſerted that neither the 


iron American iron, nor any that had yet deen found in Great 


ci which comes from Sweden, particularly that ſort called ore 


furniſhed with ſufficient quantities of wood, and rivers for 


i 4 people would ſind metal of the ſame quality, and, in a few 
io Vor. 8 E years, 


n 
1 


rned to any good account: that as the coppices afford 


more valuable with the wood than it would be if the cop- 


Britain, was ſo proper for converting into ſteel as that 


ground; but as there are mines in the northern parts of 
Britain, nearly in the ſame latitude with thoſe of Sweden, 


20 | mills and engines, it was hardly to be doubted but that. 


1757. 
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BOOK years, be able to prevent the neceffity of importing iron 


III. 


1757. 


American iron, therefore, duty free, could interfere with | 


from foreign countries, although it thould put an end to 
the production of that material in this iſland : that as the 
neighbours of Great Britain are now more attentive than 
ever to their commercial intereſts, and endeavouring to 
manufacture their rough materials at home, this nation 


either from Sweden or Ruſſia. They inferred that Ame. "80! 


rican iron could never interfere with that which Great 


Britain imported from Sweden, becauſe it was not fit for FF 
edge-tools, anchors, chain-plates, and other particular; © 
neceſſary in ſhip-building; ; nor diminiſh the importation . 
of Ruſſian iron, which was not only harder than the Ame- 1 4 
rican and Britiſh, but alfo could be afforded cheaper than 
that brought from our own plantations, even though the 0 
duty of this laſt ſhould be removed. The importation of | 


no other ſort but that produced 1 in Britain, with which, bk * 
means of this advantage, it would claſh ſo much, as to 1 
put a ſtop in a little time to all the iron works now carried 3 


on in the kingdom, and reduce to beggary a great number 


of families whom they ſupport. To theſe objections the f 1 
favourers of the bill ſollicited replied, that when a manu- 
facture is much more valuable than the rough materials, 


and theſe cannot be produced at home in ſufficient quantiꝰ 
ties, and at ſuch a price as is conſiſtent with the preſer- 
vation of the manufacture, it is the intereſt of the legiſ- 


lature to admit a free importation of theſe materials, even 


muſt take every method for lowering the price of materials, 
otherwiſe in a few years it will loſe the manufacture; and, 
inſtead of ſupplying other countries, be furniſhed by them 


with all the fine toys and utenſils made of ſteel and iron? 
that being in danger of loſing not only the mauufacture 


but the produce of iron, unleſs it can be procured at a 


cheaper rate than that for which it is ſold at preſent, the 


only way of attaining this end, is by diminiſhing the duty z 8 ; 
payable. upon the importation of foreign iron, or by ren- 


dering it neceſſary for the undertakers of the iron mines in 


Great Britain to ſell their produce cheaper than it has been 
| ; > EF] for RE 
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_ a or ſome years afforded : that the moſt effefual method for C ** P. 
: his purpoſe i is to raiſe up a rival, by permitting a tree 1 im- 
1 ortation of all ſorts of iron from the American plantations: 255. 
1 hat American iron can never be ſold ſo cheap as at oft - -- + 
| ritain can be afforded; for, in the colonies, labour of all 

. = inds is much dearer than in England: if a man employs 

8 9 his own ſlaves, he muſt reckon in his charge a great deal 

; More than the common intereſt of their purchaſe money, 

9 becauſe when one of them dies, or eſcapes from his maſter, 
pe loſes both intereſt and principal: that the common in- 

th 4 Y ereſt of money in the plantations is a eee, higher 
14 Than i in England, conſequently no man in that country 

to I will employ his money in any branch of trade by which 

ed die cannot gain conſiderably more per cent. than is expecc- 
cr 2d! in Great Britain, where the intereſt is low, and profit 

he 4 oderate; a circumſtance which will always give a great 

* Tante to the Britiſh miner, who likewiſe enjoys an ex- 
„ Eemption from freight and inſurance, which lie heavy upon 

5 F 1 e American adventurer, eſpecially in time of war. With 

1 feſpect to the apprehenſion of the leather tanners, they 

i- pbſerved, that as the coppices generally grew on barren 
* Jands, not fit for tillage, and improved the paſturage, no 

t proprietor would be at the expenſe of grybbing up the 
he 4 1 ood to ſpoil the paſture, as he could make no other uſe 
an of the land on which it was produced. The wood muſt 
to pe always worth ſomething, eſpecially in counties where 
92 there is not plenty of coal, and the timber trees would pro- 
Is, : duce conſiderable advantage: therefore, if there was not 
10, one iron mine in Great Britain, no coppices would be 
em grubbed up, unleſs it grew on a rich ſoil, which would pro- 
m4 auce corn inſtead of cord wood; conſequently, the tanners 
re | 1 bare nothing to fear, eſpecially as planting hath become a 
ta 1 prevailing taſte among the landholders of the iſland. The 
he 1 committee appointed to prepare the bill ſeriouſly weighed 
ut) and canvaſſed theſe arguments, examined diſputed 455. 
_ and inſpected papers and accounts relating to the produce, 
LM importation, and manufactory of iron. At length Mr. 
John Pitt reported to the Houſe their opinion, implying 
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BOOK that the liberty granted by an act paſſed in the went 
= third year of his Majeſty's reign, of importing bar-iron 
1757. from the Britiſh colonies in America into the port of Lon- 
don, ſhould be extended to all the other ports of Great 
Britain; and that ſo much of that act as related to this 
clauſe ſhould be repealed. The Houſe having agreed to 
theſe reſolutions, and the bill being brought in accord. . 

_ ingly, another petition was preſented by ſeveral noblemen, NF 
gentlemen, freeholders, and other proprietors, owners and 
poſſeſſors of coppices and woodlands, in the weſt-riding of 
Yorkſhire, alledging that a permiſhon to import Ameri- 
can bar-iron duty free would be attended with number. 
leſs ill conſequences both of a public and private nature; 
ſpecifying certain hardſhips to which they in particular ® 5 

vould be expoſed ; and praying, that if the bill ſhould paſs * 7 . 
they might be relieved from the preſſure of an act paſſed 1 
in the reign of Henry VIII. obliging the owners of co - 
pice- woods to preſerve them, under ſevere penalties ; andi 
be permitted to ſell and grub up their coppice-woods, in 8 
order to a more proper cultivation of the ſoil, without 

being reſtrained by the fear of malicious and intereſted 
proſecutions. In conſequence of this remonſtrance, a a b 
clauſe was added to the bill, repealing ſo much of the act 

of Henry the Eighth as prohibited the converſion of cop. "nn 
pice or underwoods into paſture or tillage ; then it paſſed 
through both Houſes, and received the royal ſanction. "I 
As there was not time, after this affair came upon the . 4 7 

carpet, to obtain any new accounts from America, and as I 

it was e nana to know the quantities of iron 4 by 
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his Majeſty, lefring he DR" be pleaſed to give Arectiom 9 1 


that there ſhould be laid before them, in the next ſeſſion 4 Y-- 
of parliament, an account of the quantity of iron me 3 * 
in the American colonies, from Chriſtmas, in the year one F = 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-nine, to the fifth all or 


of January, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 10 1 aer 
fafty-lix, each year being diſtinguiſhed. 1 


$ XXII From this i important object, the parliament. CHAP, 
* Jeonverted its attention to a regulation of a much more 

n private nature. In conſequence of a petition by the lord- 1757 

- : 


3» + mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of London, a 
pill was brought in, and paſſed into a law without oppoſi- 
5 tion, for the more effectual preſervation and improvement 
bo 4 the fry and ſpawn of fiſh in the river Thames and waters 
« of Medway, and for the better regulating the fiſhery in 
thoſe rivers. The two next meaſures taken for the benefit 
pf the publick were, firſt, a bill to render more effectual 


Lam 4 
8 
FR 


of 6 : the ſeveral laws then in being, for the amendment and pre- 
ſervation of the highways and turnpike roads of the king- 
r. dom; the other for the more effectually preventing the 
©; pprealing of the contagious diſtemper which at that time 
lar raged among the horned cattle. A third aroſe from the 
u 1 425 iſtreſs of poor ſilk manufacturers, who were deſtitute of 
ed 5 0 b, employment, and deprived of all means of fubſiſting, 
5. hrough the interruption of the Levant trade, Wan de 
nd py the war, and the delay of the merchant ſhips from Italy. 
in In order to remedy this inconvenience, a bill was prepared, | 
t enacting that any perſons might import from any place, in 
e N ds ſhip or veſſel whatſoever, till the firſt day of Decem- 
2 ber, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-ſæven, organzine 
al $ thrown filk of the growth or production of Italy, to be 
p. Wrought to the Cuſtom-Houſe of London, whereſoever 
lea landed: but that no Italian thrown filk, coarſer than Bo- 
on. WW ogna, nor any tram of the growth of Italy; nor any 
1 WE other thrown ſilk of the growth or production of Turkey, 
5. 


Perſia, Eaſt-India, or China, ſhould be imported by this 
act, under the penalty of the forfeiture thereof. Not- 
withſtanding ſeveral petitions preſented by the merchants, 
5 owners, and commanders of ſhips, and others trading to 
© Leghorn, and other ports of Italy; as well as by the im- 
© porters and manufacturers of raw filks, repreſenting the 
evil conſequences that would probably attend the paſſing 
of ſuch a bill, the parliament agreed to this temporary 
deviation from the famous act of navigation, for a pre- 
a ſent ſupply ta the poor manufacturers. 
— $ XXXIV, 
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5 XXX1IV. The next civil regulation eſtabliſhed in this i 45 


ſeſſion of parliament was in itſelf judicious, and, had it 


been more eagerly ſuggeſted, might have been much more 


beneficial to the publick. In order to diſcourage the prac- | 


tice of ſmuggling, and prevent the deſperadoes concerned 27 9 


therein from inliſting in the ſervice of the enemy, a law 


was paſſed, enacting, that every perſon who had been, 1 


before the firſt of May in the preſent year, guilty of ill. 
gal running, concealing, receiving, or carrying an 
wool, or prohibited goods, or any foreign commodities 


liable to duties, the ſame not having being paid or ſecured; = 
or of aiding therein, or had been found with fire-arms or 


weapons, in order to be aiding to ſuch offenders; or had 
been guilty of receiving ſuch goods after ſeiſure; or of any 
act whatſoever, whereby perſons might be deemed runners 
of foreign goods; or of hindering, wounding, or beating 


any officer in the execution of his duty, or aſſiſting therein, 


ſhould be indemnified from all ſuch offences, concerning 
which no ſuit ſhould then have been commenced, or 
compoſition made, on condition that he ſhould, before 


being apprehended or proſecuted, and before the firſt dag 


of December, enter himſelf with ſome commiſſioned ofh- 


cer of his Majeſty's fleet, to ſerve as a common failor; and 


ſhould, for three years from ſuch entry, unleſs ſooner 
duely diſcharged, actually ſerve and do duty in that ſtation, 


and regiſter his name, &c. with the clerk of the peace of 


the county where he reſided, as the act preſcribes. An ; 3 


attempt was made in favour of the ſeamen employed in the 
navy, who had been very irregularly paid, and ſubject to 
grievous hardſhips in conſequence of this irregularity. Mr. 


Grenville, brother to Earl Temple, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for the encouragement of ſeamen employed 
in his Majeſty's navy, and for eſtabliſhing a regular me- 


thod for the punctual, ſpeedy, and certain payment of their 


wages, as well as for reſcuing them from the arts of fraud 


and impoſition. The propoſal was corroborated by divers 
petitions: the bill was prepared, read, printed, and, 


after it had undergone ſome amendment, paſſed into th! 8 
| =, Houic 
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XXV. The Houſe of Commons being deſirous of 


1 Fe for the future ſuch diſtreſſes as the poor had 
en undergone, appointed a committee to conſider of 
proper proviſions to reſtrain the price of corn and bread 
biin due bounds for the future. For this purpoſe they 
vere empowered to ſend for perſons, papers, and Res, 

and it was reſolved that all who attended the committe 


ould have voices. Having enquired into the cauſes of 


tte late ſcarcity, they agreed to ſeveral reſolutions, and a 
x” was brought in, to explain and amend the laws againſt 
regrators, foreſtallers, and engroſſers of corn. The com- 
mittee alſo received ftraGions to enquire into the abuſes 
05 8 millers, mealmen, and bakers, with regard to bread, 
; 5 and to conſider of proper methods to prevent them in the 
ſequel, but no further progreſs was made in this important 
which was the more intereſting, as the lives of indi- 
viduals, in a great meaſure, depended upon a ſpeedy refor- 
5 mation; for the millers and bakers were ſaid to have 
"Rp WM. dulcerates their flour with common whiting, lime, bone- 
: ; aſhes, allum, and other ingredients pernicious to the hu- 
maan conſtitution; a conſummation of villainy for which 
8 no adequate puniſhment could be inflicted. Among the 
| 1 1 3 propoſed in parliament which did not ſucceed, 
one of the moſt remarkable was a bill prepared by Mr. 
22 Roſe Fuller, Mr. Charles 'Fownſhend, and Mr. Banks, 
4 175 to explain, amend, and render more effectual a law paſſed 


in the reign of King William the Third, intituled, “ An 
«© act to puniſh governors of plantations, 1 in this kingdom, 
« for crimes committed by them in the plantations.” 

'This bill was propoſed in conſequence of ſome complaints, 


| ſpecifying acts of cruelty, folly, and oppreſſion, by which 


ſome Britiſh governors had been lately diſtinguiſhed ; but 
before the bill could be brought in the Parliament Was 

prorogued. 
XXVVI. But no ſtep ken by the Houſe 7 Commons, 
in the courſe of this ſeſſion, v was more intereſting to the 
FE Ik body 


= 
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1 oufe of Lords, where it was encountered with ſeveral 3 
; © objections, and dropped for this ſeſſion of parliament. 
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BOOK body of the people than the enquiry into the loſs of Mi- 
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norca, which had excited ſuch loud and univerſal clamour. 
Buy addrefſes to the King, unanimouſly voted, the Com- 
mons requeſted that his Majeſty would give directions for 


laying before them copies of all the letters and papers con- 
the ſecretaries of 


taining any intelligence received by 
ſtate, the commiſſioners of the Admiralty, or any others of 
his Majeſty's miniſters, in relation to the equipment of the 
French fleet at Toulon, or the deſigns of the French on 
Minorca, or any other of his Majeſty's poſſeſhons in Eu- 
rope, ſince the firſt day of January, in the year one thou. 


ſand ſeven hundred and fifty-frve, to the firſt day of Auguſt, 


1756. They likewiſe deſired to peruſe a liſt of the ſhips 
of war that were equipped and made ready for ſea, from 
the firſt of Auguſt, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and fifty-five, to the thirtieth day of April, in the follow. 
ing year; with the copies of all failing orders ſent to the 


commanders during that period; as alſo the ſtate and con- 
dition of his Majeſty's ſhips in the ſeveral ports of Great- 


Britain at the time of Admiral Byng's departure, with the 
| ſquadron under his command, for the relief of Fort St. 
Philip, during the period of time above-mentioned, ac- 
cording to the monthly returns made to the Admiralty, with 
the number of ſeamen muſtered and bor'n on board the re- 
ſpective ſhips. They demanded copies of all orders and in- 
ſtructions given to that admiral, and of letters written to 
and received from him, during his continuance in that 


command, either by the ſecretaries of ſtate, or lords of the 


Admiralty, relating to the condition of his ſquadron, and 
to the execution of his orders. In a word, they required 
the inſpeCtion of all papers which could, in any manner, 
tend to explain the loſs of Minorca, and the miſcarriage 
of Mr. Byng's ſquadron. His Majeſty complied with every 
article of their requeſts : the papers were preſented to the 
| Houſe, ordered to lie upon the table for the peruſal of the 
members, and finally referred to the conſideration of a 
committee of the whole Houſe. 
deliberations they addreſſed his Majeſty for more informa- 


In the courſe of their 


tion, 


G n s K n. 


ole ſeſſion could not have properly removed. Indeed, 


"Many diſcerning perſons without doors began to deſpair of 
feing the myſtery unfolded, as ſoon as the enquiry was 
I adertaken by a committee of the whole Houſe. They 
erved, that an affair of ſuch a dark, intricate, and ſuſ- 


Nious nature ought to have been referred to a ſelect and 
fecret committee, choſen by ballot, empowered to ſend for 


Pons, papers, and records, and to examine witneſſes in 


i moſt ſolemn and deliberate manner: that the names of 
e committee ought to have been publiſhed, for the ſatis- 
ion of the people, who could have judged with ſome 
Ertainty whether the enquiry would be carried on with 


Mich Ry as the national misfortune r 


1 * hole Hout Was a ary cemrivance; to deen a regular 
id minute inveſtigation, to introduce confuſion and con- 


e to puzzle, perplex, and obumbrate ; to teaſe, fatigue, 
. diſguſt the enquirers, that the examination might be 


ie oyer in a ſuperficial and perfunctory manner; and 
he miniſtry, from this anarchy and confuſion of materials, 
lf explored and undigeſted, derive a general parliamen- 
ary approbation, to which they might appeal from the 


3 6 Ecuſations of the people. A ſelect committee would have 
| = examined ſome of the clerks of the reſpective 


Hees, that they might certainly know whether any let- 
2 Ers or papers had been ſuppreſſed, whether the extracts 
© Bad been faithf ully made, and whether there might not be 


Witted to a ſelect and ſecret committee, could not, con- 
tently with the honour of the nation, be communicated 
Bu da committee of the whole houſe. Indeed, it does not 
3 Ppear that the miniſters had any foreign intelligence or 
er nes that could be much depended upon in any 
Patte of national importance, and no evidence Was exa- 
2 A ined on this occaſion ; a circumſtance the leſs to be re- 


means 


Ppers of intelligence, which, though proper to be ſub. 


5 Ferted, as in times paſt per miniſters have generally found 


. 


$7 


* 4 bie n, till at length the truth ſeemed to be ſmothered under * 
| eh an enormous burthen of papers as the efforts of a 


B mY K means to render ſuch enquiries: ineffectual ; and the ſant 
uts would, at any rate, have operated with the ſame eff. 


4757. 


Tied by the majority without violent diſpute and ſevere d. 1 1 


Auguſt, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fiftj. | 
received ſuch repeated and concurrent intelligence, as gate 


invade his dominions of Great Britain or Ireland. 


Byng; nor any greater re-enforcement than the regimem 


which was ordered to the relief of Fort St. Philip, conſi. 


intereſts of his ſubjects. It muſt have been ſomething mon 4 3 4 41 


opinions. 
by the French miniſtry, in order to amuſe, intimidat 
and detach the attention of the Engliſh government tr ons 
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cacy, had a ſecret committee been employed at this jun. * 
ture. Be that as. it may, ſeveral reſolutions were reportciſ 0 
from the committee, though ſome of them were not car. 


tercation. The firſt and laſt of their reſolutions cui 
particular notice. By the former, it appeared to the com. 
mittee, that his Majeſty, from the twenty-feventh day d 


five, to the twentieth day of April in the ſucceeding year," 1 1 


juſt reaſon to believe that the French King intended - | 
latter they declared their opinion, that no greater numb a 
of ſhips of war could be ſent into the Mediterranean than 
were actually ſent thither under the command of Admirii 


which was ſent, and the detachment, equal to a battalion, , 


tently with the ſtate of the navy, and the various ſervices. 
eſſential to the ſafety of his Majeſty's dominions, and tir 


powerful than ordinary conviction that ſuggeſted the! 
Whatever reports might have been circular 


America and the Mediterranean, where they really mne 0 4. 
to exert themſelves, yet the circumſtances of the two u 
tions being conſidered, one would think there could hal 
been no juſt grounds to fear an invaſion of Great-Britai 
or Ireland, eſpecially when other intelligence ſeemed f 
point out much more probable ſcenes of action. But the 
laſt reſolution is ſtill more incomprehenſible to thoſe wh 
know not exactly the baſis on which it was raiſed, "= 
number of ſhips of war in actual commiſſion amounte 
to two hundred and fifty, having on board fifty-thouſan 2 * 
ſeamen and marines. intelligence and repeated inform 
tion of the French deſign upon Minorca had been C05 = 7 
veyel 


I. 
FE * . 


6-07 ct 
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ame 4% ed to the miniſtry of England, about fix months before CHAP. 
e.. was put in execution. Is it credible, that in all this , 
inc. Ine the nation could not equip or ſpare above eleven ſhips , 757 
ri. the line and fix frigates, to fave the important ifland of 

car. Minorca? Is it eaſy to conceive, that from a ſtanding army 


d. fifty thouſand men one regiment of troops could not 


wir: Ive been detached to re-enforce a garriſon, well known 
om. to be inſuſſicient for the works it was deſtined to defend? 
y of Tc Po perſons of common intellects it appeared, that intelli- 
ty. ce of the armament at Toulon was conveyed to the Ad- 


feat Iralty as early as the month of September, in the year 


ga of e thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five,with expreſs no- 
dt _- "tice that it would conſiſt of twelve ſhips of the line; that 
| the "Wc defign againſt Minorca was communicated as early 
nde the twenty-ſeventh day of Auguſt, by Conſul Banks, of 
than Parthagena; confirmed by letters from Conſul Berttes, at 
air] Henoa, dated on the ſeventeenth and twenty-ſixth of Ja- 
nent ary, and received by Mr. Fox, ſecretary of ſtate, on 
io, e fourth and eleventh of February, as well as by many 
ns. ſu ſequent intimations; that, notwithſtanding theſe re- 
rice 4 ated advices, even after hoſtilities had commenced in 
the Furope, when the garriſon of Minorca amounted to no more 


nor han four incomplete regiments, and one company of ar- 


hel: illery, forty-two officers being abſent, and the place other- 
ate | 
dat, Hy 
fron 
= 4 1 
) nf 
hare 1 
ita Wor the ſquadron augmented, till Admiral Byng failed 
d ol 7 from Spithead on the 6th day of April, with no more 
t 11: Whips of the line than, by the moſt early and authentick 
5 Intelligence, the government were informed would ſail 
from Toulon, even when Mr. Byng ſhould have been 
Joined by Commodore Edgecumbe; a junction upon which 
oo dependence ought to have bcen laid; that this ſquadron 
bp contained no wege but ſuch as belonged to the four 

| regiments' 


bon, commanded by Mr. Edgecumbe, conſiſted of two 


Wition, or proviſion, the abſent officers belonging to the 
.cn, recruits for the regiments, though ready raiſed, 


Piſe unprovided for a ſiege, when the Mediterranean ſqua- 


hips of the line, and five frigates; neither ſtores, ammu- 


Wniners, nor any additional troops, were ſent to the iſland, 
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ch⸗ree returned from this laſt ſervice, to re- enforce Sir Ed 


feet had ſailed for the Weſt-Indies, and the eleven ſhip = 


Mr. Byng's ſquadron, without expoſing Great-Britain o 


though at that ant þ time there were in port, excluſive d 
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_ regiments in garriſon, except one battalion to ſerve in th, 


fleet as ere 7 unleſs we include the order for ee 1 1 5 


which Minorca was AG nd: the es of be 
enemy's preparations at Toulon, Admiral Ofborne, with = 


_ thirteen ſhips of the line and one frigate, who returned oi 
| the fixteenth of February, after having convoyed a fleet of MY 


merchant-ſhips, might have been detached to Minorc, 9 
without hazarding the coaſt of Great-Britain; for at th 
time, excluſive of this ſquadron, there were eight ſhips ad i 4 


the line and thirty-two frigates ready manned, and thirty. 
two ſhips of the line and five frigates almoſt equippeli I 1 


5258 =. 
A 


remaining at Breſt and Rochefort were in want of hand 
and cannon, ſo that they could never ſerve to cover an 
embarkation or deſcent, ee avg Ar. Hawke's nM 


inſtead of dies to this Importent object, the Admiral 4 
on the eighth day of March, fent two ſhips of the line ande 
three frigates to intercept a coaſting convoy off Cape Bar 3 

fleur: on the eleventh of the fame month they detachef Ee ee 


two ſhips of the line to the Weſt-Indies, and on the nine. 3 hriff 


teenth two more to North-America, where they could «i Fchant 
of little immediate ſervice; on the twenty-third two of the. 7 omm 
line and three frigates a convoy-hunting off Cherbourg; 7 

and on the firſt of April five ſhips of the line, including 


ward Hawke, already too ſtrong for the French fleet bound x 
to Canada: that all theſe ſhips might' have been added to 4. li 


Ireland to any hazard of invaſion : that at length Mr 
Byng wes detached with ten great ſhips only, and even de- 
ied a frigate to repeat Ginals, for which he petitioned ; al 


his 


0 2 0 C E u 


3 s ſquadron, ſeventeen ſhips of the line and thirteen fri- 
Y es ready for ſea, beſides eleven of the line and nine- 
en frigates almoſt equipped. From theſe and other 


rcumſtances, particulariſed and urged with great vivacity, 


ey individuals inferred, that a greater number of ſhips 
| 1 ight have been detached to the Mediterranean than were 
ually ſent with Admiral Byng: that the not ſending 
bo 4 h earlier and ſtronger force was one great cauſe of Mi- 
rca's being loſt, and co-operated with the delay of the 
"if 3 liniſtry in ſending thither re-enforcements of troops, their 
zl in ſuffering the officers of the garriſon to continue 
a ſent from their duty, and their omitting to give orders 
1 or raiſing miners to ſerve in the fortreſs of Mahon. 
VII. The next enquiry in which the Houſe of 


ommons engaged related to the contracts for victualling 


e forces in America, which were ſuppoſed by ſome pa- 
i riots to be fraudulent and unconſcionable. This ſuſpi- 
Jon aroſe from an ambiguous expreſſion, on which the 

Nontractor being interrogated by the committee appointed 
Fo examine the particulars, he prudently interpreted it in 
uch a manner as to ſcreen himſelf from the reſentment of 
2 the legiſlature. The Houſe, therefore, reſolved that the 
#7 3 rontract entered into on the twenty-fixth day of March, 
is in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-ſix, by 
chef 1 he commiſſioners of the Treaſury, with William Baker, 
une. Y Puritopher Kilby, and Richard Baker, of London, mer- 
au ehants, for furniſhing proviſions to the forces under the 


CHAP. 
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f the Y ommand of the Earl of Loudoun, was prudent and neceſ- 


urg; I and properly adapted to the ſecuring a conſtant and 


dings leffectual ſupply for thoſe forces in America. 


E {$XXXVUI. The preceding ſeſſion an addreſs had been 


15 ee to the King by the Houſe of Commons, deſiring 
d to WF his Majeſty would give orders for laying before them ſe- 
in a Averal papers relating to diſputes which had lately happened 
N. ; Wberween his Excellency Charles Knowles, Eſq. and ſome 
1 de- ? of the principal inhabitants of the iſland of Jamaica. This 
al- . governor was accuſed of many illegal, cruel, and arbi- 
ve a ry acts, during the courſe of his arbitration: but theſe 


tus imputations 
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moving the ſeveral laws, records, books, papers, and wri. 
tings belonging to ſeveral offices in that iſland, from 2 4 3 


cers, to keep their offices, and hold a ſupreme court of ju. 
dicature, at this laſt place, to which he had moved the fall 
of government. 5paniſh-town, otherwiſe called St. Jago 
de la Vega, the old capital, was an inconfiderable inland 


of a fine harbour filled with ſhips, well ſecured from the jl | 


; a 18 * : 
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imputations he incurred by an exertion of power which 9 
was in itſelf laudable, and well intended for the commer. WP 
cial intereſt of the iſland. This was his changing the ” ; 4 I 
of government, and procuring an act of aſſembly for re. 4 4 


niſh-town to Kingſton; and for obliging the ſeveral off. 


place, of no ſecurity, trade, or importance; Where) 1 
Kingſton was the centre of commerce, ſituated on the ſid: 


inſults of an enemy, large, wealthy, and a. n. BN 
Here the merchants dwell, and ſhip the greateſt part l 

the ſugars that grow upon the iſland. They found it e- 
tremely inconvenient and expenſive to take out 0 


dclearances at Spaniſh-town, which ſtands at a conſiderable *F 


diſtance, and the ſame inconvenience and expenſe being 
felt by the reſt of the inhabitants, who had occaſion t0 


proſecute ſuits at law, or attend the aſſembly of the ifland, L 1 
they joined in repreſentations to the governor, requeſtin; #8 
that, in conſideration of theſe inconveniencies, added u 
that of the weakneſs of Spaniſh-town and the importance 

of Kingſton, the ſeat of government might be removed F 


He complied with their requeſt, and in ſo doing entailel 


upon himſelf the hatred and reſentment of certain - 


powerful planters, who poſſeſſed eſtates in and about the 
old town of. St. Jago de la Vega, thus deſerted. Ti 
ſeems to have been the real ſource of the animoſity and; 


clamour incurred by Mr. Knowles, againſt whom a pet. 
tion, ſigned by nineteen members of the aſſembly, hay 


been ſent to England, and preſented to his Majeſty. I. Fay 
the two ſeſſions preceding this year the affair. had bee! [1 
brought! into the Houſe of Commons, where this gore 
nor's character was painted in frightful colours, and di 
vers papers relating to the diſpute were examined. W. 


Knowles having by this time returned to England, the 
5 


. 15 bo 

1 9 

1 jen of his adminiſtration was revived, and referred toa CHAP. 
ch V 

8 4 pmmittee of the whole Houſe. In the mean time, peti- 
ot. 


ons were preſented by ſeveral merchants of London and 


1757- 
_ Tiverpool, concerned in the trade to Jamaica, alledging, 


1. A Sat the removal of the publick courts, offices, and re- 
: 1 ſyrds of the iſland of Jamaica to Kingſton, and fixing the 
9 Rat of government there, had been productive of many 
9 portant advantages, by rendering the ſtrength of the 


Wand more formidable, the property of the traders and in- 
Ebitants more ſecure, and the proſecution of all commer- 
al buſineſs more expeditious and leſs expenſive than for- 
Gy; therefore, praying that the purpoſes of the act paſ- 
F in Jamaica for that end might be carried into effectual 
Pecution, in ſuch manner as the Houſe ſhould think pro- 
er. The committee having examined a great number of 
pers, agreed to ſome e eee importing, that a cer- 
9 bin reſolution of the aſſembly of Jamaica, dated on the 
3 Penty-ninth day of October, in the year one thouſand ſe- 
en hundred and fifty-three, implying a claim of right in 
at aſſembly to raiſe and apply publick money without the 
I Inſent of the governor and council, was illegal, repug- 
nt to the terms of his Majeſty's commiſſion to his go- 
Ernor of the ſaid iſland, and derogatory of the rights of 
the crown and people of Great-britain: that the ſix 
| it reſolutions taken in the aſſembly of Jamaica, on the 
: Fach- ainth day of October, in the year one thouſand 

Even hundred and fifty-three, proceeded on a manifeſt 
i 1 Pinpprchen fon of the King's inſtru ction to his governor, 

; equiring him not to give his aſſent to any bill of an unu- 
Fal or extraordinary nature and importance, wherein 
is Majeſty's prerogative, or the property of his ſubjects, 
| : Wc be prejudiced, or the trade or ſhipping of the king- | 
om any ways affected, unleſs there ſhould be a clauſe in- 
E&rted, ſuſpending the execution of ſuch bill until his Ma- 
5 iy pleaſure ſhould be known ; that ſuch inſtruction 
Jas juſt and neceſſary, and no alteration of the conſtitution 
Wt the iſland, nor any way derogatory to the rights of the 
f ubjeQts in Jamaica. From theſe reſolutions the reader 
; $47 perceive the nature of the diſpute which had ariſen 
5 betwe Cen 
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between the people of Jamaica and their governor, vis a 


Kingſton was a meaſure calculated for the intereſt of y 


as having fallen under the cognizance of the Comma 


of war, and erecting forts, docks, quays, and magazine 
quite ſecure from any attempts of the enemy, and r 
and from the weſtward, for from hence they may 9 
to fea almoſt with any wind, and even at low wate” 


can ftir from the Britiſh channel, or out of the Fremd 
of very uſeful ſea intelligence. A petition from ſeren 


vantages of this harbour, and the ſmall expenſe at which ; 
might be fortified, and praying that the Houſe would tu 
this important ſubject into conſideration. According 


power to ſend for perſons, papers, and records; 


every circumſtance relating to it was examined with 8 
curacy and deliberation. At length the report being ma 4 


of the kingdom, in time of war, from the want of 


1 * ne FO 
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Admiral Knowles, whoſe conduct on this occaſion ſeen. if IP 
to have been juſtified by the legiſlature. The parlance 5 | 
however, forbore to determine the queſtion, whether * By 
removal of the courts of judicature from Spaniſh-town 1” 


ifland in general. A WH 

{CXXXIX. The laſt ſubject which we ſhall mential * 
during this ſeſſion of parliament, was the ſtate of Milfor, 7 F 
Haven on the coaſt of Wales, one of the moſt eapacioul . 


ſafe, and commodious harbours in Great-Britain. Hen 8. 
the country affords many conveniences for building tou le 


It might be fortified at a very ſmall expenſe, ſo as to 10 


dered by far the moſt uſeful harbour in the kingdom 49 
fleets, cruiſers, trading ſhips, and packet-boats, bound 


they may weather Scilly and Cape-Clear when no wn 


ports of Breſt and Rochefort, and as a poſt can travel fra 4 


hence in three days to London, it might become the cent 


merchants in London was preſented, and recommended 
the Houſe in a meſſage from the King, ſpecifying the 1 


a committee was appointed for this purpoſe, wit 


to the Houſe by Mr. Charles Townſhend, they unt ien 
mouſly agreed to an addreſs, repreſenting to his 2 = 
that many great lafſes had been ſuſtained by the trad 


ſafe harbour on the weſtern coaſt of the iſland, for 


recepi 


GEO R GE. IL 
een RY 
ner Ppunty of Pembroke, is moſt advantageoully ſituated, and, 
ü properly defended and ſecured, in every reſpect adapted 
e 
f W. 

1 Immediate directions for erecting batteries, with proper 
tio, over, on the ſides of the ſaid harbour, in the moſt con- 
mo ve nient places for guarding the entrance called Hubber- 
1! Kone-road, and alſo ſuch other fortifications as might be 


ciou 9 ceſſary to ſecure the interior parts of the harbour, and 


Heyn 1 at, until ſuch batteries and fortifications could be com- 


(hin eted, ſome temporary defence might be provided for the 


zinc mediate protection of the ſhips and veſſels lying in the 


to id harbour; finally, they aſſured him the Houſe would 
J 1 ake good to his Majeſty all ſuch expenſes as ſhould be 
m e incurred for theſe purpoſes. The addreſs met with a gra- 
und 

ay ch We given. The harbour was actually ſurveyed, the places 
ate: ere pitched upon for batteries, and the eſtimates pre- 
veſt if fared, but no further progreſs hath ſince been made. 


Fre; XL. We have now finiſhed the detail of all the ma- 


] fraß erial tranſactions of this ſeſſion, except what relates to 


: n the mean time, we may obſerve, that on the fourth day 
f July the ſeſſion was cloſed with his Majeſty's harangue, 


Wurned upon his royal aſſurance, that the ſuccour and 


Wonſtant care, and, next to the ſecurity of his kingdoms, 
, vi vould continue to be his great and principal object. He 
old them he had taken ſuch meaſures as, he truſted, by 
with he bleſſing of God, might effectually diſappoint the de- 
: bons of the enemy in thoſe parts; that he had no further 


objects from the moſt injurious encroachments ; to pre- 
8 


and 


. F 


che anſwering thoſe important purpoſes: they, there= 
Pre, humbly beſought his Majeſty, that he would give 


1 hous reception, and a promiſe that ſuch directions ſhould 


: the moſt remarkable and pleaſing paragraph of which 


reſervation of his dominions in America had been his 


iew but to vindicate the juſt rights of his crown and 


Nerve tranquillity, as far as the circumſtances of things 
ight admit; to prevent the true friends of Britain, 
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ception and protection of merchant ſhips, and ſending C HA P, 
ut cruiſers : that the harbour of Milford-haven, in the 8 
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and the liberties of Europe from being oppreſſed a | £1 
endangered by N unprovoked and unnatura) con- 1 j 3 
junction. 1 
$ XLI. Of all the tranſactions that diſtinguiched this LL 
year, the moſt extraordinary was the ſentence executed on 1 20 
Admiral Byng, the ſon of that great officer who had ac- 
quired ſuch honour by his naval exploits in the preceding u 
reign, and was ennobled for his ſervices, by the title of 
Lord Viſcount "Torrington. His ſecond ſon, John Byng, 
had from his earlieſt youth been trained to his father? . 
profeſſion ; and was generally eſteemed one of the beſt offi- 
cers in the navy, when he embarked in that expedition to = 1 
Minorca, which covered his character with diſgrace, and 1 LE 
even expoſed him to all the horrors of an ignominious 
death. On the twenty-eighth day of December his trial 
began before a court-martial, held on board the ſhip St. 
George, in the harbour of Portſmouth, to which place Mr. 9 91 
| Byng had been conveyed from Greenwich by a party f 
horſe-guards, and inſulted by the populace in every toun 
and village through which he paſſed. The court having 
proceeded to examine the evidences for the crown and the . 
priſoner, from day to day, in the courſe of a long ſittinß, - 
agreed unanimouſly to thirty-ſeyen reſolutions, implying = 
their opinion, that Admiral Byng, during the engagement . 
between the Britiſh and French fleets on the twentieth 
day of May laſt, did not do his utmoſt endeavour to take, 
ſeiſe, and deſtroy the ſhips of the French King, which i 
was his duty to have engaged, and to aſſiſt ſuch of his 
_ Majeſty's ſhips as were engaged, which it was his duty to - . 
have aſſiſted; and that he did not exert his utmoſt power 
for the relief of St. Philip's-caſtle. They, therefore, una- 
nimouſly agreed, that he fell under part of the twelfth 
article of an act of parliament paſſed in the twenty-ſecond 
year of the preſent reign, for amending, explaining, and 
reducing into one act of parliament the laws relating to the 
government of his Majeſty's ſhips, veſſels, and forces by 
fea; and as that article poſitively preſcribed death, with- 
out any alternative left to the diſcretion of the court unde! 


; GL OR GCE I 67 
i E y variation of circumſtances, they unanimouſly adjudged c 1 
the ſaid Admiral John Byng to be ſhot to death, at ſuch | 

- | 3 me and on board of ſuch ſhips as the lord commiſſioners 1555. 
5 1 ; 0 the Admiralty ſhould pleaſe to direct. But as it appear- 

5 dad, by the evidence of the officers who were near the Ad- 

ag 9 ' miral's perſon, that no backwardneſs was perceivable in : 

of an during the action, nor any mark of fear or confuſion 

95 7 ther in his countenance or behaviour; but that he deli- 

1 Fred his orders coolly and diſtinctly, without ſeeming de- 

7. cient in perſonal courage, and from other circumſtances 

o ey believed his miſconduct did not arife either from 

as ep wardice or diſaffection, the ey unanimouſly and earneſtly 

SG: 1 q ecommended him as a proper object of mercy. The 

5 op 7 Admiral himſelf behaved through the whole tryal with 

St. e moſt chearful compoſure, ſeemingly the effect of con- 

K. ious innocence, upon which, perhaps, he too much 

_- lied. Even after he had heard the evidence examined 

55 eainſt him, and finiſhed his own defence, he laid his 

Ny 4 count in being honourably acquitted, and ordered his 

he = bach to be ready for conveying him directly from the 

Wy _ Tribunal to London. A gentleman, his friend, by whom 
ing 2 he was attended, having received intimation of the ſen- 

ence to be pronounced, thought it his duty to prepare 

th | BF im for the occaſion, that he might ſummon all his for- : 


ake, RS ; : ; WE, 

1 1 auainted with the information he had received. The Ad- 

| hi Wo iral gave tokens of ſurpriſe and reſentment, but be- 
trayed no marks of fear or diſorder either then or in the 


eourt when the ſentence was pronounced. On the con- 
trary, while divers members of the court-martial manifeſt- 
wed grief, anxiety, and trepidation, ſhedding tears, and 
5 ighing with extraordinary emotion, he heard his doom 


bond * | s A y 
and denounced without undergoing the leaſt alteration of fea- 
- hel ture, and made a low obeifance to the preſident and the 


other members of the court as he retired. 
XIII. The officers who compoſed this tribunal were 
o ſenſible of the law's-ſeverity, that they unanimouſly ſub- 
ſeribed a letter to the board of Admiralty, containing this 
A Fn remarkable 
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people. His Majeſty, in conſequence of the repreſenta- 
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remarkable paragraph: t We cannot help laying the 5 Oh 
— diſtreſſes of our minds before your lordſhips on this occa- = 
cc hon, in ſinding ourſelves under a neceſſity of condemn. 
« inga man to death, from the great ſeverity of the twelfth - 38 
« article of war, part of which he falls under, which ad. 
„ mits of no mitigation if the crime ſhould be committed 
« by an errour in judgement ; and, therefore, for our own 
« conſciences ſake, as well as in Juſtice to the priſoner, we 1 4 


c pray your lordſhips, in the moſt earneſt manner, to FI 


« recommend him to his Majeſty's clemency.” The 4 
lords of the Admiralty, inſtead of complying with the 
requeſt of the court-martial, tranſmitted their letter to th: 
King, with copies of their proceedings, and a letter from 7 
themſelves to his Majeſty, ſpecifying a doubt with regard 7 1 
to the legality of the ſentence, as the crime of negligence, 1 
for which the Admiral had been condemned, was not ex- ee 
preſſed 1 in any part of the proceedings. At the ſame time, 
copies of two petitions from George Lord Viſcount Tor- "4 
rington, in behalf of his kinſman Admiral Byng, were, 
ſubmitted to his Majeſty's royal wiſdom and determination. 
All the friends and relations of the unhappy convict em- | . : 
ployed and exerted their influence and intereſt for his = 
pardon ; and as the circumſtances had appeared ſo ſtrong „ 
in his favour, it was ſuppoſed that the ſceptre of royal mer- 1 'F 
cy would be extended for his preſervation: but infamous 
arts were uſed to whet the ſavage appetite of the populace 


for blood. The cry of vengeance was loud throughout 
the land: ſullen clouds of faloician and malevolence in- 


terpoſing, were ſaid to obſtruct the genial beams of the 
beſt virtue that adorns the throne; and the {— 


n was 
given to underſtand that the execution of Admiral Byng 
was a victim abſolutely neceſſary to appeaſe the fury of the 


tion made by the lords of the Admiralty, referred the ſen- 


tence to the conſideration of the twelve judges, who were 
unanimoufly of opinion that the ſentence was legal. This 3 
report being tranſmitted from the privy- council to the Ad- 
miralty, their lordſhips iſſued a warrant for executing the 


ſentence 


RRE H. 


bh TY entence of death on the twenty-eighth day of February. 
One gentleman at the board, however, refuſed to ſubſcribe 


n- 7 the warrant, aſſigning for his refuſal the reaſons which 
fh ge have inſerted by my of note, for the ſatisfaction of the 
au- eader*. 
ted [ 1 d XIIII. 
n 1 4 * Admiral F=—5's reaſons for not ſigning the warrant for Admiral 
we 8. | Byng's execution : 
to cr [ may be thought great preſumption in me to differ from ſo great autho- 
"he 1 fity as that of the twelve judges; ; but when a man is called upon to ſign his 
me to an act which is to give authority to the ſhedding of blood, he ought 
the be guided by his own conſcience, and not by the opinions of other men, 
the EL 5 9 ln the caſe hefore us, it is not the merit of Admiral Byng that I conſider ; 
om 0 1 yhether he deſerves death or not, is not a queſtion for me to decide; but 
pPrhether or not his life can be ben away by the ſentence pronounced on him 
ard _ HE by the court-martial, and after having fo clearly explained their motives for 
ce, by "3 9 3 pronouncing ſuch a ſentence, is the point which alone has employed my moſt 
8 We crious conſideration, 
he twelfth article of war, on which Admiral Byng's ſentence is ground- 
me, 3 1 » S ſays (according to my underſtanding of its meaning) 'That every perſon, 
'or- _— F ho, in time of action, ſhall withdraw, keep back, or not come into fight, or 


0 his utmoſt, &c. through motives of cowardice, negligence, or aifaffeRtion, 
1 all ſuffer death.” The court-martial does, in expreſs words, acquit Admiral 


Admiral Byng does not, as I conceive, fall under the letter or defcription 100 the 


1 is offence under the twelfth article, having acquitted him of cow ardice and 
diſaffection. But it muſt be acknowledged that the negligence implied cannot 
be wilful negligence ; for wilful negligence, in Admiral Byng's ſituation, 
uſt have procecded either from cowardice or diſaſſection, and he is 
espreſsly e of both theſe N beſides, theſe crimes, which are im- 
plied only, and not named, may indeed juſtify ſulpicion and private opinion, 
but cannot ſatisfy the conſcience in 64 of blood. 

Admiral Byng's fate was referred to a court-marrial, his life and death 


© | caule, as they expreſsly ſay, they were under a necellity of doing ſo by * 
0 of the letter of the law, the ſeveri ity of which they complained of, becauſe it 
admitsof no mitigation. The court-martial expreſsly ſay, that for the ſake 


recommend him to his Majeſty for mercy ; it is evident, then, that, in the 
opinions and conſciences of the judges, he was not deſerving of death, 


| martial determine Admiral Byng's fate? if it ſhould be the latter, he will be 
| executed contrary to the intentions and meaning of his judges; if rhe ſorimer, 
| his life is not forfeited. His Judges declare him not deſer ving of death; but, 
miſtaking 


by Pong of cowardice and diſaffection, and does not name the word Negligen ce. 


2 Felt article of war. It may be fd, that negligence is implied, though the 
38 | L Word is not mentioned, otherwiſe the court- martial would not have brought 


5 were left to their opinions. The court-martial condemn him to death, be- 


of their conſcience, as well as in juſtice to the priſoner, they moſt carneſtly 


The queſtion then is, ſhall the epinions or neceſſities of the court- 
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bad paſſed on Admiral Byng, and, perhaps, diſcover ſuch | 


Although this application produced no reſolution in the 


examination of the members of the court-martial, upon oath, 
what grounds there were for ſuch ſcruples, and that his Ma. 5 


martial may be carried into execution; for I cannot help thinking, that how- | 


8 
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XLIII. Though mercy was denied to the erimina, | 
the crown ſeemed determined to do nothing that ſhould „ 
thought inconſiſtent with law. A member of parliament, 
who had ſat upon the court-martial at Portſmouth, roſe uy 
in his place, and made application to the Houſe of Can. 7 i 1 b 
mons in behalf of himſelf and ſeveral other members of the! 
tribunal, praying the aid of the legiſlature, to be releaſed 
from the oath of ſecreſy impoſed on courts-martial, that 
they might diſcloſe the grounds on which ſentence of death 


Sus 


circumſtances as might ſhow the Aae to be 1 improper. 3 # 


Houſe, the King, on the twenty-ſixth day of Lace. BY | A 
ſent a meſiage to the Commons by Mr. Secretary Pitt, * 
importing, that though he had determined to let the oy 
take its courſe with relation to Admiral Byng, and reiſted | 
all ſollicitations to the contrary, yet, as a member of the 
Houſe had expreſſed ſome ſcruples about the ſentence, his | 9 M 
Majeſty had thought fit to reſpite the execution of it, that F 13 
there might be an opportunity of knowing, by the a 1 | 


jeſty was reſolved ſtill to let the ſentence be carried into 


145 
$7 11 
"Ig 


execution, unleſs it ſhould appear fromthe faid examination, 0 4 


that 


miſtaking either ha meaning of the law, or the batute of his offence, they © 3 oo 
bring him under an article of war, which, according to their own deſcription i 
of his offence, he does not, I conceive, fall under; and then they condenn 
him to death, becauſe, as they ſay, the law admits of no mitigation. Can ö 
& man's life be taken away by ſuch a ſentence! I would not willingly be 
miſunderſtood, and have it believed that 1 judge of Admiral Byng s deſerts: 
that was the buſineſs of a coutt-martial, and it is my duty only to act ac- | 
cording to my conſcience ; which, after deliberate conſideration, aſſiſted by the 
beſt light a poor underſtanding can afford it, remains ſtill in doubt, and there. 
fore I cannot conſent to ſign a warrant whereby the ſentence of the court. 


ever criminal Admiral Byng may be, his life is not ſorfeited by that ſentence. | 
I co not mean to find fault with other men's opinions; all I endeavour at, is 


to give reaſons for my own; and all I deſire or wiſh is, that 1 may not be 9 00 


miſunderſtood; I do not pretend to judge Admiral Byng' $ deſerts, nor r do give I ; = 
2 opinion on the propriety of the act. | 3 
” Signed, 6 6th. Feb. 1757, at the Admiralty. 


"5 
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nal, 
ent, 0 ccording to the maxim, ſummum jus, ſumma mjuria. In 
ſuch _ and perhaps in ſuch cafes Wh the rigour of 


1 
n. 8 

that "VN Loyal prerogative. That this was the eile of Admiral 
Med Hyng appears from the warm and eager interceſſion of his 
that 
-ath : if ways, prevailed at the foot of the throne, when any thing 
uch _ZFavourable for the criminal had appeared in the courſe of 
per, he trial. How much more then might it have been ex- 
ke 
ary, 
itt, 


4s, N 
4 * * 
17 _ 


laß 
ſted 1 jon! ſuch an interpoſition of the crown in parliamentary 
the 1 ranſactions was irregular, unneceſſary, and at another 
his Juncture might have been productive of violent heats and 
that 9 5 Peclamation. At preſent, however, it paſſed without cen- 
rate 3 | ure, as the effect of inattention, rather than a deſign to 
ah, | ww Encroach upon the privileges of the Houſe. 

Ma- $ XLIV. The meſſage being communicated, a bill was 
into 1 medi brought in, to releaſe the members of the 


on, — © court-martial from the obligations of ſecreſy, and paſſed 


* pens, 


that 
they Houſe of Lords it appeared to be deſtitute of a proper 
ption foundation. They ſent a meſſage to the Commons, de- 
22 ſiring them to give leave that ſuch of the members of the 
ly be 5 court-martial as Were members of that Houſe might 
ſerts; WR attend their lordſhips, in order to be examined on the ſe- 
4 ot cond reading of the bill; accordingly, they and the reſt 
y the RR | 
here- | 
ort. 
hows | 
ence. | 
at, U 
ot be 
give 


, the man they had condemned was a proper object of mercy, 


i almoſt unanimouſly rejected. It is not eaſy to conceive 
: Wnt ſtronger reaſons could be given for proving Mr 
Byng 


To 
SE 
1 
8 5 Fi 

9 

— 8 
b 

* 

: 
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Jury, a ſpecies of interceſſion which hath generally, if not : 


dected to ſucceed, when carneſtly urged as a cafe of con- 
EFcience, in behalf of a man whom his judges had expreſsly 
Facquitted of cowardice and treachery, the only two impu- 
Stations that rendered him criminal in the eyes of the na- 


through the Lower-Houſe without oppoſition : but in the 


4 of the court-martial attended, and anſwered all queſtions | 
& without heſitation. As they did not inſiſt upon any ex- 
cuſe, nor produce any ſatisfactory reaſon for ſhowing that 


their lordſhips were of opinion that there was no occa- 
& fion for paſſing any ſuch bill, which, therefore, they 


. 


Ea hat Admiral Byng was unjuſtly condemned. The fentence © 1A f. 
uſt be ſtrictly legal, and, at the ſame time, very „ 
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Byng an object of mercy. than thoſe mentioned in the letter 
ſent to the board of Admiralty by the members of the 
court-martial, who were empowered to try the imputed 
offence, conſequently muſt have been deemed well quali- 
fied to judge of his conduct. | 

XIV. The unfortunate Admiral being thus aban- 


: doned to the ſtroke of juſtice, prepared himſelf for death 


ready to execute the ſentence. He advanced with a firm 


_ reſolved to ſuffer with his face uncovered, until his friends 
repreſenting that his looks would pothbly intimidate the 
ſoldiers, and prevent their taking aim properly, he ſubmit- 


with reſignation and tranquillity. He maintained a ſur- 


priſing chearfulneſs to the laſt, nor did he, from his con- 


demnation to his execution, ibi the leaſt ſign of impa- 
tience or apprehenſion. During that interval he had re- 
mained on board of the Monarque, a third-rate ſhip of 
war, anchored in the harbour of Portſmouth, under a ſtrong 
guard, in cuſtody of the marſhal of the Admiralty. On 


the fourteenth of March, the day fixed for his execution, the 
boats belonging to the ſquadron at Spithead being manned 
and armed, containing their captains and officers, with a de- 
tachment of marines, attended this ſolemnity in the har- 


bour, which was alſo crowded with an infinite number of 


other boats and veſſels filled with ſpectators. About noon 
the Admiral having taken leave of a clergyman, and two 


friends who accompanied him, walked out of the great 
cabin to the quarter-deck, where two files of marines were 


deliberate ſtep, a compoſed and reſolute countenance, and 


ted to their requeſt, threw his hat on the deck, kneeled on 


a cuſhion, tied one white handkerchief over his eyes, and 


dropped the other as a ſignal for his executioners, who 
fired a volley ſo deciſive, that five balls paſſed through his 


body, and he dropped down dead in an inſtant. The time 
in which this tragedy was acted, from his walking out of 


the cabin to his being depoſited i in the coffin, did not ex- 


ceed three minutes. 
$ XLVI. Thus fell, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, 


| Admiral John Byng, who, whatever his errours and indi- 


cretions might have been, ſeems to have been raſhly con- 
demned, 
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FE: Gderations. The ſentiments of his own fate he avowed 
4 the verge of eternity, when there was no longer any 
uſe of diſſimulation, in the following declaration, which, 
| Paediatel) before his death, he delivered to the marſhal 
: ; Bf the Admiralty. A few moments will now deliver me 
1 om the virulent perſecution, and fruſtrate the further 
q alice of my enemies, Nor need I envy them a life ſub- 
i . to the ſenſations my injuries, and the injuſtice done 
3 Ac, muſt create; perſuaded I am that juſtice will be done 
6 my reputation hereafter: the manner and cauſe of raiſing 
ad keeping vp the popular elamour and prejudice at 
. will be ſeen through. I ſhall be conſidered (as I now 
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Id reſentment of an injured and deluded people from the 
. p. oper objects. My enemies themſelves muſt now think 
"8 mc innocent. Happy for me, at this my laſt moment, 
hat I know my own innocence, and am conſcious that no 
1 p rt of my country's misfortunes can be owing to me. I 
- a with the ſhedding my blood ey contribute to the 
-” Mppineſs and ſervice of my country, but cannot reſign my 
ju claim to a faithful diſcharge of my duty according to 


3 e beſt of my judgement, and the utmolt exertion of my 


- for his Majeſty's honour, and my country's ſervice. 
am ſorry that my endeavours were not atteaded with 


P oved too weak to ſucceed in an expedition of ſuch mo- 
ent. Truth has prevailed over calumny and falſchood, 
ca juſtice has wiped of the ignominious ſtain of my ſup- 
eſed want of perſonal courage, and the charge of FLA 
aion. My heart acquits me of theſe crimes : but who 
In be preſumptuoully ſure of his own judgement ? If my 
Time is an error in judgement, or differing in opinion from 
y Judges, and if yet the error in judgement ſhould be on 


a Ne as my reſentment has done. The 8 Supreme judge 1ces 
4 all 


gemned, meanly given vp, and cruelly ſacrificed to vile con- 


rceive myſelf) a victim deſtined to divert the indignation 


mW . 
Wore ſucceſs, and that the armament under my command 


A err ſide, God forgive them, as I do, and may the diltreſs 
91 their minds, and uneaſineſs of their conſciences, which 
ñjuſtice to me they have repreſented, be relieved, and ſub- 
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people remain problematical. They will {till be of 


animal ſpirits, and he is actuated by conſiderations whid 
he dares not avow. After an officer, thus influenced, wh 
try, every favourable circumſtance of excuſe, and brook 
only fatished, but even enamoured of their beauty 11 


of her own offspring. 8 Mr. Byng's internal 74 1 
ardice and treachery, he was, without all doubt, a propel} 3 


in oblivion, or remembered with diſdain. The people Wn 
Great Britain, naturally fierce, impatient, and clamorouſ 
have been too much indulged, upon every petty miſc 

riage, with trials, courts-martials, and diſmiſſions, hid 
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all hearts and nee, and to him I muſt ſubmit the juſtia! 7 4 
of my cauſe.” & 

$ XLVII. Notwithſtanding all that has been faid u 
his favour, notwithitanding the infamous arts that 0 (A 
practiſed to keep up the cry againſt him, notwithſtandinſÞ | + 
this ſolemn appeal to heayen in his laſt moments, and ere, 3 
felf-conviction of innocence, the character of A400 
Byng, in point of perſonal courage, will ſtill with may RY 


nion, that if the ſpirit of a Britiſh admiral had been rol 1 W 
perly exerted the French fleet would have been defeated 1 
and Minorca relieved. A man's opinion of danger » + 
at different times, in confequence of an irregular tide «0 F 


heſitated or kept aloof in the hour of trial, the mind, ere 
for its own juſtification, aſſembles, with forprifing indul 


over them with parental partiality, until it becomes m] 


= N 
— 5 
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complexion, like a doating mother, blind to the deformit.” 


ings might have been, whatever conſequences might hat 
attended his behaviour on that occaſion ; as the tridunil 
before which he was tried acquitted him expreſsly of conf 


object for royal clemency, and ſo impartial poſterity wil 
judge him, after all thoſe diſhonourable motives of faction 
and of fear, by which his fate was influenced, ſhall be 1d | 


tend only to render their military commanders raſh ai 2 | 
precipitate, the populace more licentious and intraCtab" L | 
and to diſgrace the national charakter in the opinion "| 9 
mankind. 1 
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Mr. Pitt and Mr. 2 talen into the adminiſtration. 
Pr Obliged to refgn. { III. Reftored to their employ- 

nente. H IV. Coalition of parties. 5 V. Deſcent on the 
Ws = of France meditated. VI. Command of the fleet 
4 ven to Sir Edward Hanwke, and of the land forces to Sir 
ln Mordaunt. Fleet ſails September 8. 9 VII. Admiral 
WEKnowles ſent to take Aix. & VIII. Attack and ſurrender 
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"a 5 Air. IX. A deſcent reſolved on. $ X. The fleet re- 
re 
"= urns to Spithead. His Majeſty appoints a beard of enquiry 
I into the reaſons of the fleet's return. {$ XI. Proceedings of 
0 2 court of enquiry. {$ XII. Ir report. 5 XIII. Sir 
n Mordaunt tried by @ court-martial, and acquitted. 
= | XIV. Fleets ſent to the Eafl and N. 5. Indies. XV. 
9 3M W Succeſs of the Engliſb privateers. Y XVI. Riots occaſioned 


1 * the high price of corn. & XVII. Operations i in America. 
VIII. Lord Loudoun's conduct in America. 5 XIX. 
A 7 Port Vi llam- Henry taken by the French. & XX. Naval 
2 rranſoctions i in America. & XXI. Attempt of M. de Ker- 
n on Cape-coaft caftle in Africa. & XXII. State of af 


and forced, and a new treaty concluded with him. XXIII. 
1 Reduction of Chandernagore. $ XXIV. Colonel Clive de- 
Fats the Suba at Plalſſey, who is afterwards depoſed and put 
= to death. 6 XXV. X ing of France afſufſinated. Tortures 
= inflicted oh the aſſaſſin. $ XXVI. Changes in the French 
RT 1mimfiry. XXVII. State of the confederacy againſt the 


FT kat 4 or 17 

” a King of Pra. XXVIII. Precautions taken by his 
y A Prue Majefly. 5 XXIX. Shirmiſhes between the 
2 = Profrons and Auſtrians. XXX. Neutrality of the Em- 
7 


er, and behaviour of the Dutch. $ XXXI. The French 
ate poſſe fron of ſeveral towns in the Low-Countries belonging 
the King of Pruſſia. {$ XXXII. Declaration of the 
2 Czarina againſt the Ki ing of Pruffa. Factions in Poland. 
— 1 n Fruitle oft endeavours * the Engli fo 70 None 
. the 


irt in the Eaft-Tndies. Calcutta recovered. The Suba's 
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the tranquillity of Cdn, XXXV. King of Pruſul 1 

enters Bohemia. Prince of Bevern defeats the Auſtrians a] ar 
Reichenberg. XXXV. Xi ing of Pruſſia gains a con. 4 05 tho 
plete victory over the Auſtrians near Prague. Mare Rech f 
ſchal Schaverin killed. & XXXVI. Prague in om 
$ XXXVI.L And bombarded. Brave de efence of the beſi egel Wt 
6 XXXVIII. Count Daun takes the command of the 4. tio 
Hrian army. His character. XXXIX. King of Pri 9 | 
dle efeated at Kolin. $ AL. He raiſes the fiege of Tau 3 3 een 
and quits Bohemia. XII. Preparations for the d cent ti 3 
of Hanover. The allied army aſſembles under the Duke i% ie f 
Cumberland. & XLII. Sir miſbes with the Hrencl. 2 Was a 
XIIII. Duke of Cumberland paſſes the Weſer. 7: e E. 
French follow him, and take Minden and Embden, and "i 9 Sy F nor 
Hanover under contribution. $ XLIV. Battle of Haji 5 WW 
beck. $ XLV. The French take Hamelen. Duke i . "8 inc 
Neichelieu ſuperſedes Mareſchal d Etrees in the command ; 1 m 
the French army. & XLVI. The French take poſſeſſi ion 5 ver 
Hanover and Heſſe-Caſſel. 9 XLVII. And reduce V erh 3 ati 
and Bremen. Due of Cumberland Ser 610 the c conventig 'i 2 

Ct N 10 

Book LI. HOU GH the parliament of Great-Britii D 
Ip 1 unanimouſly concurred in ſtrengthening tl: 
"iy "hands of government, for avigorous proſecution of the wa, 


| thoſe liberal ſupplies had like to have proved ineffectual, 


the crude deſigns of a weok di ſpirited miniſtry; and tis 


through a want of harmony in her councils. In the cout: Wi 


of the laſt year the clamorous voice of diſſatisfaction ha 
been raiſed by a ſeries of diſappointments and miſcarriage, i 
which were imputed to want of intelligence, ſagacity, aui 


vigour in the adminiſtration. The defeat of Braddock, thi ple 


e e of Oſwego and other forts in America, the dt. 
lay of armaments, the negle& of opportunities, ineffecui Ml 


cruites, abſurd egen of ſleets and ſquadrons, the di 2 
grace in the. Mediterranean, and the loſs of Minor, 
were numbered among the misfortunes that flowed fron MY 


proſpect of their ac quieſcing in a continental War br ought 4 
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1 1 choſe whom their conduct had diſobliged, to acquire a 
22 be ſtock of credit with their fellow ſubjects, and remove 


1 Wight enſue, they admitted into a ſhare of the adminiſ- 
9 =, tion a certain ſet of gentlemen, remarkable for their 
I | Qents and popularity, headed by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, 
i _— the two moſt illuſtrious patriots of Great Bri- 
: 3 n, alike diſtinguiſhed and admired for their unconquer- 
| Ne ſpirit and untainted integrity. The former of theſe 
23 as appointed ſecretary of ſtate, the other chancellor of 


Tl, | 1 4 he be Exchequer, and their friends were veſted with other 


ZZ Þnorable though ſubordinate offices. 
„ $H IE. So far the people were charmed with the promotion 
individuals, upon whoſe virtues and abilities they had 


e moſt perfect reliance : but theſe new ingredients would 


3 Peer thoroughly mix with the old leven. The admini- 
| I ation became an emblem of the image that Nebuchad- 
9 zar ſaw in his dream, the leg was of iron, and the 
ot was of clay. The old junto found their new aſſo- 


4 „ : 
gates very unfit for their purpoſes. They could neither 


in 855 F Ferſuade, cajole, nor intimidate them into meaſures which 
ey thought repugnant to the true intereſt of their coun- 


Wan, however patronized : they openly oppoſed in parlia- 
E Went every deſign which they deemed unworthy of the 
Town, or prejudicial to the people, even though diſtin- 
iz iſhed by the predilection of the ſovereign. Far from 
. iq uns for their places, and ſurrendering their princi- 
5 : Nees by capitulation, they maintained in aller their inde- 
— 3 and candour with the moſt vigilant circumſpec- 
1 on, and ſeemed determined to ſhow, that he is the beſt 
iniſter to the ſovereign who acts with the greateſt probity 
och , Pwards the ſubject. Thoſe who immediately ſurrounded 
conf : e throne were ſuppoſed to have concealed the true cha- 
* ers of theſe faithful ſervants from the knowledge of 
Ji 


hen ; 74 imperious, 


1 pm their own ſhoulders part of what future cenſure 


Wy. The new miniſters combated in council every fuch 


Peir royal maſter; to have repreſented them as obſtinate, 


z bay of the people. In order to conciliate the good-will | | ; 
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BOOK imperious, ignorant, and even luke warm in their Loyalty; © the 
| ud to have declared, that with ſuch colleagues it would 2 Ne tha 
| 1757. be impoſſible to move the machine of government accord. Mcept 


N ing to his Majeſty's inclination. Theſe ſuggeſtions, art. 4 | a 
E--- fully inculcated, produced the deſired effect: on the ninth Eodud 
| | day of April Mr. Pitt, by his Majeſty's command, reſignel MF verat 


| 
; To. the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department, Pally 
| | In the room of Mr. Legge, the King was pleaſed to grant 2 4 alt W3 
| the office of chancellor of the Exchequer to the 180 ran 
| honorable Lord Mansfield, chief juſtice of the court of is thi 
| King's-Bench, the ſame perſonage whom we have men- | : 'F as 
| | tioned before under the name of Mr. Murray, ſollicitor. Gl if 
| general, now promoted and ennobled for his extraordi- sort 
3 5 nary merit and important ſervices. The fate of Mr. pus Peaſed 
was extended to ſome of his principal friends: the boa Tae 


of Admiralty was changed, and ſome other removals were EY 
| 1 made with the ſame intention. Hanel 
§III. What was intended as a diſgrace t to Mr. Pitt and . romoti 
x Mr. Legge turned out one of the moſt ſhining circum iz INV. 
5 ſtances of their characters. The whole nation ſeemed ti In a 
i Iiiſe up, as one man, in the vindication of their fame: ag 


1 piniſtry 
hnce int 
. 
hemſcly 
xperien 
utary 


; | every mouth was opened in their praiſe; and a gre 
WM number of reſpectable cities and corporations preſented 
= L them with the freedom of their reſpective ſocieties, en. 

Cloſed in gold boxes of curious workmanſhip, as teſtims: 
| nies of their peculiar veneration. What the people high 
e eſteem, they in a manner idolize. Not contented witl 


| 

making offerings ſo flattering and grateful to conſcioù 1 
| virtue, they conceived the moſt violent prejudices again #4 
1 tboſe gentlemen who ſucceeded in the adminiſtration... <p 
1 fully convinced, that the ſame perſons who had ſunk th: M i 

. 2 8 aJe! 
1 nation in the preſent diſtreſsful circumſtances, who hay. cuſt 
| 6 brought on her diſhonour, and reduced her to the verge al : 
i : deſtruction, were by no means the fit inſtruments of he 5 4h 
N delivery and redemption. The whole kingdom catche Wn, 
| jlire at the late changes; nor could the power, the cunning . 5800 


and the artifice of a faction long ſupport it againſt ! 
j united voice of Great Britain, which ſoon pierced the e- 


GEORGE U. 


3 = that ſalutary meaſures could be ſuggeſted or purſued, 
E&cept by the few, whoſe zeal for the honour of their 


a Puntry, and ſteady adherence to an upright diſintereſted 


| Snodutt, had ſecured their confidence, and claimed their 
\ F&neration. A great number of addreſſes, dutifully and 
| Sally expreſſed, ſollicited the King, ever ready to meet 
3 E way the wiſhes of his faithful people, to reſtore Mr. 


us they reſted the ſecurity and honour of the nation, as 
P ell as the public expectation of the ſpeedy and ſucceſs- 
BS! iduc of a war, hitherto attended with diſgraces and 
Fisfortunes. Accordingly, his Majeſty was graciouſly 
eaſed to redeliver the ſeals to Mr. Pitt, appointing him 
t cretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department, on the 
1 enty-ninth day of June; and five days after the office of 
be of the Exchequer was reſtored to Mr. Legge: : 
e that afforded univerſal ſatisfaction. 
: Re It would not, perhaps, be poſſible to exclude 
om a ſhare in the adminiſtration all who are not per- 


| iniſtry might appear, ſtill they poſſeſſed ſufficient influ- 
Wnce in the privy-council, and credit in the Houſe of Com- 
bons, to thwart every meaſure in which they did not 
hemſelves partake. This conſideration, and very recent 


Mutary in itſelf and prudent, becauſe it was the only 


mhons, more pernicious to the public than the moſt 
uſtaken and blundering councils. Sir Robert Henley 


emple : his grace the Duke of Newcaſtle, Mr. Legge, 
. Nugent, Lord Viſcount Duncannon, and Mr. 
penville, were appointed commiſſioners for executing 
jc office of treaſurer of his Majeſty's Exchequer : Lord 


* the ſovereign. It was not poſſible to oerkiade the peo- C W 
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. nit Legge to heir former emplogments. Upon 


y agreeable to the people: however unpopular the late 


xperience, probably dictated the neceſſity of a coalition, 


eans of aſſuaging the rage of faction, and healing thoſe 


as made lord-keeper of the great ſeal, and fworn of 
is Majeſty's privy-council, on the thirtieth day of June: 
e cuſtody of the privy-ſeal was committed to Earl 


Anſon, 
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BOOK Anſon, Admirals Boſcawen and Forbes, Dr. Hay, M. Amer 
| Fs , Weſt, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Elliot, to preſide at tel 4 he B 
| 1757- board of Admiralty : Mr. Fox was gratified with de Incon 
5 office of receiver and paymaſter- general of all his Na Je „ hant 
| guards, garriſons, and land forces; and the Earl of I — ome 
| mond was made treaſurer of the King's houſehold, and 1 delled 
| worn of his Majeſty's privy-council. Other promotion © = 6\ 
q  lkewile took place, with a deſign to gratify the adheren Y | 


of either party; and ſo equally was the royal favour di, 


[ _ tributed, that the utmoſt harmony for a long time ble, e o 
. Ingredients ſeemingly heterogenous conſolidated into om en | 
uniform maſs, ſo as to produce effects far exceeding th etch 


_ molt ſanguine expectations; and this prudent arrangemer8 3Z bir Ee 
proved diſpleaſing only to thoſe whom violent party attach. L mh 
ment had inſpired with a narrow and excluſive ſpirit. MR 1 
FV. The accumulated loſſes and diſappointments di 9 5 

the preceding year made it abſolutely neceſſary to retrier 1 
the credit of the Britiſh arms and councils by ſome vic WP 2 
rous and ſpirited enterpriſe, which ſhould at the ſame 0 5 
produce ſome change in the circumſtances of his Pruſſaſ 
Majeſty, already deprefled by the repulſe at Colin, and nf 21 
danger of being attacked by the whole power of Franc 


lately ſwept before it the army af en now on ll NF 
brink of Altre A well-planned and vigorous deſceu 
on the coaſt of France, it was thought, would probabjſ 
give a deciſive blow to the marine of that kingdom, an 
at the ſame time effect a powerful diverſion in favour d 
the Pruſſian monarch and the Duke of C——d, drira 
from all his poſts in the electorate of Hanover, by drawiny A the lit 
a part of the French forces to the defence and protect 
of their own coaſts. Both were objects of great concem t 
upon which the ſovereign and miniſtry were ſeduloul!j 
bent. His royal highneſs the Duke in a particular mani 
urged the neceſſity of ſome enterpriſe of this nature, as ti: 
only expedient to obviate the ſhameful convention now Mm 

agitation. The miniſtry foreſaw, that, by deſtroying tv 

enemy's ſhipping, all ſuecours would be cut off fro 
Ameri 


6 O n G T 
America, whither they were daily tranſporting troops; on. A P. 
de Britiſh commerce ſecured, without thoſe convoys ſo 255 
Yocomenient to the board of Admiralty, and to the mer- |, SY 


chants ; and thoſe ideal fears of an invaſion, that had in 
Wome meaſure affected the publick credit, wholly diſ- 


2 1 Pele. 


6 VI. From theſe conſiderations a powerful fleet was 


5 bk priercd to be got in readineſs to put to ſea on the ſhorteſt 
55 Folice, and ten regiments of foot were marched to the 


lle of Wight. The naval armament, conſiſting of eigh- 
een ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb- 


1 Lache, and tranſports, was put under the command of 
Fir Edward Hawke, an officer whoſe faithful ſervices re- 
2» 5 met him, above all others, to this command; and 
ERear-Admiral Knowles was appointed his ſubaltern. Sir 
1 9 2 Henn Mordaunt was preferred to take the command of the 


Wand forces; and both ſtrictly enjoined to act with the ut- 


1 . =p oft unanimity and harmony. Europe beheld with aſto- 


en theſe mighty preparations. The deſtination of 
the armament was wrapped in the moſt profound ſecreſy: 


95 Wit exerciſed the penetration of politicians, and filled 


n with very ſerious alarms. Various were the im- 


3 pediments which obſtructed the embarkation of the troops 


for ſeveral weeks, while Mr. P expreſſed the greateſt 


| 3 2 Wuncaſineſs at the delay, and repeatedly urged the com- 


mander in chief to expedite his departure; but a ſufficient 
number of tranſports, owing to ſome blunder in the con- 


0 ? 1 tractors, had not yet arrived. The troops expreſſed an eager 
ol : 1 to ſignalize themſelves againſt the enemies of 
the liberties of Europe; but the ſuperſtitious drew unfa- 
ol Pyourable preſages from the dilatorineſs of the embarka- 
1, tion. At laſt the tranſports arrived, the troops were put on 
i 1 1 "a with all expedition, and the fleet got under ſail on 
nl 


The eighth day of September, attended with the prayers of 
ab man warmed with the love of his country, and ſol- 
Nicitous for her honour. The publick, big with expectation, 
Nubious where the ſtroke would fall, but confident of its 
Vor. IV. - G ſucceſs, 


uy 
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[ B SR: K ſucceſs, were impatient for tidings from the fleet; but. 
| os not till the fourteenth, that even the troops on boar bo 
© 1757. began to conjecture that a deſcent was meditated on the WA 
c̃oaſt of France near Rochefort or Rochelle. 3 ch 
$ VU. On the twentieth the fleet made the Iſle of » 
Oleron, and then Sir Edward Hawke ſent an order 0 8 
Vice-Admixral Knowles, requiring him, if the wind per. 6. K 
mitted the fleet, to proceed to Baſque road, to ſtand in 2 4M 
near to the Iſle of Aix as the pilot would carry him, . 10 
ſuch ſhips of his diviſion as he thought neceſſary for the 61 


ſerviee, and to batter the fort till the garriſon ſhould eiche 
abandon or ſurrender it. But the immediate execution of . 
this order was fruſtrated by a French ſhip of war's ſtand- 
ing into the very middle of the fleet, and continuing in 
that ſtation for ſome time before ſhe diſcovered her mii 
take, or any of the captains had a fignal thrown out to 
give chaſe. A IK les, when too late, ordered the 1 
Magnanime, Captain Howe, and Torbay, Captain Kep-“ 
pel, on that ſervice, and thereby retarded the attack upon 
which he was immediately ſent. A ſtroke of policy great. 
ly to be admired, as from hence he gained time to afſur: Wi 
himſelf of the ſtrength of the fortifications of Aix, befor: Wl 
he ran his Majeſty's ſhips into danger. 8 
$ VII. While the above ſhips, with the aldivon of the Þ 

: Royal William, were attending the French ſhip of war 1 
ſafe into the river Garonne, the remainder of the fleet g 
was beating to windward off the Iſle of Oleron ; and the 
commander in chief publiſhed orders and regulations 
which did credit to his judgment, and would have been 
highly uſeful had there ever been occaſion to put them in 
execution. On the tweaty-third the van of the fleet, let 
by Captain Howe in the Magnanime, ſtood towards Ai, 2 70 
a ſmall iſland ſituated in the mouth of the river Charente, 
leading up to Rochefort, the fortifications half finiſhed, b 3 
and mounted with about thirty cannon and mortars, the 
garriſon compoſed of ſix hundred men, and the whole 


iſland about five mules 1 in circumference. As the Magn wg 
nime 3 5 


46 n R G E M 
nine approached, the enemy fired briſkly upon her; but 


8 Von his courſe without flinching, dropped his anchors cloſe 
co the walls, and poured in fo inceſſant a fire as ſoon 
& alenced their artillery. It was, however, near an hour 
2 „ pefore the fort ſtruck, when ſome forces were landed to 
a Wes take poſſeſſion of ſo important a conqueſt, with orders to 
| We the fortifications, the care of which was  entruſt- 
9 1 ed to Vice-Admiral Knowles. | 


- I. Incon ſiderable as this ſucceſs might appear, it 
11 reatly elated the troops, and was deemed an happy omen 
0 X Vi 


of further advantages; but, inſtead of embarking the troops 
that night, as was univerſally expected, ſeveral ſucceſſive 
: days were ſpent in councils of war, ſoundings of the coaſt, 


CHAP. 


VII. 


Captain Howe, regardleſs of their faint endeavours, kept CNA 


1757, 


x and deliberations whether K——'s expreſs orders were 
oY W practicable, or to be complied with. Eight days were 


elapſed ſince the firſt appearance of the fleet on the coaſt, 
and the alarm was given to the enemy. Sir Edward 
1 5 Hawke, indeed, propoſed laying a ſixty gun ſhip againſt 
Pouras, and battering that fort, which it was thought 
would help to ſecure the landing of the troops, and facili- 
tate the enterpriſe on Rochefort. This a French pilot 


3 - lighted for the purpoſe, Vice-Adrniral Knowles reported 
that a bomb-ketch had run a-ground at above the diſtance 


et 3 5 7 4 | . . 4 
* a of two miles from the fort; upon which the project of 


| | battering or bombarding the fort was abandoned. The 


| overture was over-ruled, for reaſons which we need not 
mention. It was at length determined, in a council of 
War held on the eighth, to make a deſcent, and attack 


dhe forts leading to and upon the mouth of the river Cha- 


Jon board (Thierry) undertook ; but after a ſhip had been 


{ admiral likewiſe propoſed to bombard Rochelle; but this 


1 eente. An order, in conſequence of this reſolution, was 
55 0 x g | | f 
he immediately iſſued for the troops to be ready to embark 


from the tranſports in the boats preciſely at twelve o'clock 
Fat night. Accordingly, the boats were prepared, and filled 
* age the men at the time appointed, and now they 
iz 2 remained 


\ n 
* * 180 , 
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B * K remained beating againſt each other, and the ſides of the 
ſhips, for the ſpace of four hours, while the council were 
1757. determining whether, after all the trouble given, they RE 
ſhould land; when at length an order was publiſhed for 
the troops to return to their reſpective tranſpotts, and all 
thoughts of a deſcent, to appearance, were wholly aba: 
doned. The ſucceeding days were employed in blowing 
up and demoliſhing the fortifications of Aix; after which, 
the land officers, in a council of war, took the final reſo. | ! 
lution of returning to England without any further at- 
tempts, fully ſatisfied they had done all in their power ta 
execute the defigns of the miniſtry, - and choking rather to ; =; 
oppoſe the frowns of an angry . = 
an incenſed nation, and the comteingh of mankind, than | 1 
fight a handful of daſtardly militia. Such was the iſſue A 55 
of an expedition that raiſed the expectation of all Europe, 
threw the coaſts of France into the utmoſt confuſion, and . 
coſt the people of England little leſs than a million of 17 
-NONEF- | 7 
X. The fleet was no > ſooner returned than the whole 
nation was in a ferment. The publick expeCtation had 
been wound up to the higheſt pitch, and now the diſap- - 
pointment was proportioned to the ſanguine hopes con- 
ceived that the pride of France would have been humbled = 
by ſo formidable an armament. The miniſtry, and with 
them the national voice, exclaimed againſt the command- 
ing officers, and the military men retorted the calumny, 
buy laying the blame on the projectors of the enterpriſe, | 
who had put the nation to great expenſe, before they had 
obtained the neceſſary information. Certain it was, that | 
blame muſt fall fomewhere, and the miniſtry reſolved to 
acquit themſelves and fix the accuſation, by requeſting his | 
_ Majeſty to appoint a board of officers of character and | 
ability to enquire into the cauſes of the late miſcarriage. | 
This alone it was that could appeaſe the publick clamours, | 
and afford general ſatisfaction. The enemies of Mr. Pitt } 
endeavoured to wreſt the miſcarriage of the expedition 0 : 


a 


Y never could perſuade themſelves that a gentleman, raised 
to the height of power and popularity by mere dint of 
Leerer merit, integrity, and di ſintereſtedneſs, would now 
hgacrifce his reputation by a mo ck armament, or hazard 
| Wincurring the derifion of Europe, by neglecting to obtain 
'Y 1 5 all the neceſſary previous information, or doing whatever 
b L might contribute to the ſucceſs of the expedition. It was 
iſked whether reaſon or juſtice dictated, that a late un- 


trying and exerting his utmoſt ability to relieve Fort St. 
Philip 5, inveſted by a powerful army, and ſurrounded 
with a numerous fleet, while no charge of negligence or 
E cowardice was brought againſt thoſe who occaſioned the 
7 miſcarriage of a well-concerted and well-appointed expe- 


© with the reſolutions of a council of war, compoſed of men, 
E whoſe inaQtivity might frame excuſes for declining to ex- 
g poſe themſelves to danger. It was publickly mentioned, 
that ſuch backwardneſs appeared among the general offi- 
© cers before the fleet reached the iſle of Oleron as occafioned 


4 3 3 might be the conſequence. It was aſked why the army 
did not land on the night of the twenty-third or 
P E twenty-fourth, and whether the officers ſent out to re- 
* connoitre had returned with ſuch intelligence as ſeemed 


0 5 the commander in chief had complied with his Majeſty's 
ve gf orders, © To attempt, as far as ſhould be found practica- 

; W « ble, a defcent on the coaſt of France, at or near Roche- 
8 1 fort, in order to attack, and, by a vigorous impreſſion, 
8 force that place; and to burn and 410 to the utmoſt 
= is of his power, all docks, magazines, arſenals, and ſhip- 

„ ping, as ſhall be found there ?” Such rumours as theſe, 
' | every where propagated, rendered an 1 enquiry no leſs ne- 


ceſſary 


1 5 fortunate admiral ſhould be capitally puniſhed for not 


dition? The people, they ſaid, were not to be quieted 


the admiral to declare with warmth, that he would com- ; 


: ply with his orders, and go into Baſque road, whatever 


to render a deſcent impracticable? It was atked, whether | 


Eo Inis prejudice, but the whithers of faction were ſoon CHAP. 


3 Frome i in the voice of the whole people of England, who Co, 
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* * 5 ceflary to the reputation of the officers on the expedition 4 
F than to the miniſter who had projected it. According) 1 
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a board, conſiſting of three officers of rank, reputation, 5 


and ability, was appointed by his Majeſty to enquire inta mY 
the reaſons why the fleet returned without having exe. 


cuted his Majeſty's orders. 51 5 
$ XI. The three general officers who met on the 
twenty-firſt of the ſame month, were Charles, Duke of 


Marlborough, lieutenant-general, Major-generals Lord "RF 
George Sackville and John Waldegrave. To judge of the 


n ee of executing his Majeſty's orders, it was I 


_ neceſſary to enquire into the nature of the intelligence 


upon which the expedition was projected. The firſt and 


moſt important was a letter ſent to Sir John, afterwards 8 
Lord Ligonier, by Lieutenant-Colonel Clark. This letter 


had been frequently examined in the privy-council, and 
contained in ſubſtance, That Colonel Clark, in returning 
from Gibraltar, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-four, had travelled along the weſtern coaſt of 
France, to obſerve the condition of che fortifications, and 


judge how far a deſcent would be practicable, in caſe of a . 
rupture between Great-Britain and France. On his 
coming to Rochefort, where he was attended by an en- 
gineer, he was ſurpriſed to find the greateſt part of a good 
rampart, with a revetement, flanked only with redans; no 
outworks, no covered-way, and in many places no ditch, 
ſo that the bottom of the wall was ſeen at a diſtance. He 
remembered, that in other places, where the earth had 5 


been taken out to form the rampart, there was left round 


them a conſiderable height of ground, whence an enemy 
might draw a great advantage: that for above the length 


of a front, or two or three hundred yards, there was no 
rampart, or even entrenchment, but only ſmall ditches, in 


the low and marſhy grounds next the river, which however 


were dry at low water; yet the bottom remained muddy | 


and flimy, Towards the river no rampart, no batteries, 
no parapet, on either fide appeared, and on the land ſide be 


oblerel 
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| 1 fy Bred ge 7 or two ea yards of the town, in which SY 
ER ondition the Colonel was told by the engineer the place 
I ve ad remained for above ſeventy years. To prevent giving 
4 mbrage, he drew no plan of the place, and even burnt 
Ine few ſketches he had by him: however, as to utility, 
jt the Colonel declared himſelf as much ſatisfied as if he had 
"M4 Waken A plan. He could not aſcertain the direct height of 
he rampart, but thought it could not exceed twenty-five 
as Fect, including the parapet. The river might be about 
1 5 hundred and thirty feet broad, and the entrance de- 
ended by two or three ſmall redoubts. As to forces, none 
0 Ire ever garriſoned at Rochefort, except marines, which, 
Wat the time the Colonel was on the ſpot, amounted to about 
Pre thouſand. This was the firſt intelligence the mini- 
f Witry received of the ſtate of Rochefort, which afforded 
$ EE ſufftient room to believe that an attack by ſurpriſe might 
2 de attended with happy conſequences. It was true, that 
Colonel Clark made his obſervations in time of peace, 
but it was likewiſe probable, that no great alterations were 
made on account of the war, as the place had remained in 
the ſame condition during the two or three laſt wars with 
A France, when they had the ſame reaſons as now to expect i 
their coaſts would be inſulted. The next information was 5 
obtained from Joſeph Thierry, a French pilot, of the pro- 
teſtant religion, who paſſed ſeveral examinations before the 
privy- council. This perſon declared that he had followed 
the buſineſs of a pilot on the coaft of France for the ſpace 
Jof twenty years, and ſerved as firſt pilot in ſeveral of the 
King's ſhips : that he had, in particular, piloted the Mag- 
nanime, before ſhe was taken by the Englith, for about 
WE twenty-two months, and had often conducted her into the 
road of the Ifle of Aix; and that he was perfectly ac- 
RE quainted with the entrance, which, indeed, is fo eaſy as 
o render a pilot almoſt unneceſſary. The road, he faid, 
WE 2forded good anchorage in twelve or fourteen fathom 
bo water, as far as Bayonne : the channel between the iſlands 


of 
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of Oleron and Rhe was three leagues broad, and the banks 
neceſſary to be avoided lay near the land, except one called 
the Boiard, which is eaſily diſcerned by the breakers. He 
affirmed that the largeſt veſſels might draw up cloſe to the 
fort of Aix, which he would undertake the Magnanime 
alone ſhould deſtroy; that the largeſt ſhips might come 
up to the Vigerot, two miles diſtant from the mouth of the 


river, with all their cannon and ſtores : that men might 


be landed to the north of fort Fouras, out of fight of the 


fort, upon a meadow where the ground is firm and level, 


under cover of the cannon of the fleet. This landing place 
he reckoned at about hve miles from Rochefort, the way 
dry, and no way intercepted by ditches and moraſſes. He 
ſaid great part of the city was encompaſſed by a wall; but 
towards the river, on both ſides, for about ſixty paces, it 
was encloſed only with palliſadoes, without a fofſe. To 
the intelligence of Col. Clark and Thierry the miniſtry 


added a ſecret account obtained of the {ſtrength and diſtri- 


bution of the French forces, whence it appeared highly 
probable that no more than ten thouſand men could be 


allowed for the defence of the whole coaſt, from St. Valery 


to Bourdeaux. In conſequence of the above information 
the ſecret expedition was planned; inſtructions were given 
to Sir John Mordaunt and Admiral Hawke to make a 
vigorous impreſſion on the French coaſt, and all the other 
meaſures projected, which it was imagined would make an 
effectual diverſion, by obliging the enemy to employ a great 


part of their forces at home, diſturb and ſhake the credit 


of their public loans, impair the ſtrength and reſources 
of their navy, diſconcert their extenſive and dangerous 
operations of war, and, finally, give life, ſtrength, and 
luſtre to the common cauſe and his Majeſty's arms. The 
board of enquiry took next into conſideration the ſeveral 
letters and explanatory inſtructions ſent to Sir John 
Mordaunt, in conſequence of ſome difficulties which might 
poſſibly occur, ſtated by that general in letters to the 
miniſter, previous to his ſailing. Then they examined 
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: 4 he report made to Sir Edward Hawke by Admiral Brode- 

Sick, and the captains of men of war ſent to ſound the 
French ſhore from Rochelle to fort Fouras, dated Septem- 
her the twenty-ninth; the reſult of the councils of war on 


J Setter to Sir John Mordaunt on the twenty-feventh, and 
: Wc general's anſwer on the twenty-ninth : after witch 
Fir John Mordaunt was called upon to give his reaſons 
For not putting his Majeſty's inſtructions and orders in 
Execution. This he did in ſubſtance as follows: The 


; Impoſſible to execute if the deſign was diſcovered or the 
. 1 Flarm taken. He alſo underſtood that an attempt could 
not be made, nay, that his Majeſty did not require it 


4 treat for the troops was diſcovered ; particularly where 


with the fleet, and conveyance of ſupplies from it, were 
Found. His ſentiments, he ſaid, were confirmed by 2 


1 e twenty»fifth and twenty-eighth; Sir Edward Hawke's 


— "_— on Rochefort he underſtood was to have been on 
the footing of a coup de main or ſurpriſe, which it would be 


CHAP. 


— 
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N 4 ould, unleſs a proper place for debarking, and a ſafe re- 


| J e ſhips could protect them, and a ſafe communication 


Forer to this purpoſe, delivered to him by Sir John Li- 


gonier, on his firſt being appointed to command the ex- 


Pedition. It was likewiſe probable, he thought, that al- 


&hough Rochefort ſhould have remained in the ſituation in 


. Colonel Clark and the pilot Thierry had ſeen it 
dre years before, yet that a f 


make it ſufficiently defenſible againſt a coup de main. 
Putgng therefore, the dependance on ſuch an operation 


lone! improper, he applied to the miniſtry for two more 


old battalions, and artillery for a regular attack to force 
de place, which, from its conſtruction, appeared as diffi- 


! cult to be made defenſille againſt the latter, as eaſily ſe- 
N 1 cure againſt the former. But this requeſt being refuſed, 


ing on which the expedition was planned, eſpecially as he 
F underſtood his inſtructions were diſcretionary, regarding 


ew days preparation could 


he ſtill thought it his duty to obey his orders on the foot- 


che circumſtances of the time, the condition of the place, 
and 
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BOOK and the nature of the ſervice. He recited the poſitive ani en, tl 
WA edible intelligence received, as well before the embark. s rec 

1737. tion as during the voyage, of the alarm given to France, Mead-A 
and the preparations made along the French coaſts fron Mt to { 
Breſt and St. Maloes to Rochefort: the accidents thi oned, 
kept the fleet hovering along the coaſts, and prevented the Mhanim 
pollibility of an attempt by ſurpriſe ; the reports of all ti Mochefc 
_ gentlemen employed in ſounding the coaſts, ſo contrary Mes no 
the intelligence given by Thierry the pilot: the opinion ; ter wan 
of the council of war, by which he was enjoined to ac, ffcien 
and with which his own judgment concurred : the en. Nurſuan 
deavours uſed, after the twenty-ſixth, to find out ſon: MW ither 
expedient for annoying the enemy and executing his Ma. 1 eien 
jeſty's inſtructions: the attempt made to land, in conſe. NMochefe 
quence of the reſolution of the ſecond council of war ture 
which was prevented by boiſterous and ſtormy weather, Wk. in 7 


and, laſtly, the reaſons that determined him, in concert 


8 4 U Don th 
with the other land officers, to return to England. * agazin 
$ XII. Having conſidered all theſe circumſtances, ani Haieſty 

. 1 „ 1 ajc * 
examined ſeveral officers who ſerved in the expedition, the mark, 
court of enquiry gave in the following report to his M -pteml 
jeſty : — © It appears to us, that one cauſe of the exp. preve 
dition having failed is the not attacking fort Fouras H 


Tea, at the ſame time that it could have been attacked i 1 
land agreeably to the firſt deſign, which certainly mul Pi anime 
have been of the greateſt utility towards carrying you enty- 
Majeſty's inſtructions into execution. It was at firit * rning 
ſolved by Admiral Hawke (Thierry, the pilot, having vs ihe 
dertaken the ſafe conduct of a ſhip to fort Fouras for th | 


purpoſe) but afterwards laid aſide, upon the repreſents 2 <p 
tion of Vice Admiral Knowles, that the Barfleur, te Hnnot! 
ſhip deſigned for that ſervice, was a-ground, at the e time 
ſtance of between four and five miles from the ſhore : bu 1 of t 
as neither Sir Edward Hawke or the pilot could attend t © 5 Xll 

give information upon that head, we cannot preſunr| | 

to offer any certain opinion thereupon. We conceit 5 
another cauſe of the failure of the expedition to hat 


been 


6 E OR G . u. 


en, that, inſtead of attempting to land when the report 
A Ws received, on the twenty-fourth of September, from 
, ead-Admiral Broderick, and the captains who had been 
Im . It to ſound and reconnoitre, 2 council of war was ſum- 


nt oned, and held on the twenty-fifth, in which it was 
he 3 u animouſly reſolved not to land, as the attempt on 
be ochefort was neither adviſeable or practicable: but it 
to Mes not appear to us that there were then, or at any time 
01 terwards, either a body of troops or batteries on ſhore 
EB ficient to have prevented the attempting a deſcent, in 
Wrſuance of the inſtructions figned by your Majeſty : 
; n either does it appear to us that there were any reafons 
1:-Wfficient to induce the council of war to believe that 
-{Kochefort was ſo changed in reſpect to its ſtrength, or 
yſture of defence, fince the expedition was firſt refolved 
n in England, as to prevent all attempts of an attack 
Pon the place, in order to burn and deſtroy the docks, 
EBagazines, arſenals, and ſhipping, in obedience to your 
ajeſty's command. And we think ourſelves obliged to 


ptember, that no reaſon could have exifted ſufficient 


b prevent the attempt of landing the troops, as the coun- 
1 chen unanimouſly reſolved to land with all poſſible di- 
| Patch. We beg leave alſo to remark, that aſter its being 


1 animouſly reſolved to land, in the council of war of the 
Penty-eighth of September, the reſolution was taken of re- 
rning to England, without any regular or general meeting 


Peconſiderable a nature, we do not offer this to your Ma- 
Wity as a cauſe of the failure of the expedition, fince we 
Innot but look upon the expedition to have failed from 


K War of the twenty- -Afth.” 


1 ng, Sackville, and Waldegrave, probably laid 
de foundation for the court-martial which ſat ſoon after 
don the conduct of the commander in chief on the ex- 
dition. The enemies of the m r made a handle of 

: the 


k 
# 
y 


. : 


mark, in the council of war on the twenty-eighth of 


che ſaid council: but as the whole operation was of ſo 


un. This report, ſigned by the general officers 
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. e time the great object of it was laid aſide in the council of 
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the miſcarriage to leſſen him in the eſteem of the public, | een. 
by laying the whole blame on his forming a projed {4 1 4 evic 
_ expenſive to the nation, on intelligence not only flight a Leard 
the firſt view, but falſe upon further examination. Bu, . 
the people were {till his advocates, they diſcerned ſome. mY ü 
thing myſterious in the whole condudt of the commaninWt 7 
in chief. They plainly perceived that caution took plac 
of vigour, and that the hours for action were ſpent in de. N e 


ingly ſigned on the third day of December. The cour [? 


cipal lecretarics of W had diſobeyed his Majeſty's {al 


might have condemned him. Even Braddock's rafſhneiif 


armament. The one demonſtrated that the Britiſh ſpim 


influence of wealth, luxury, and thoſe manners whic||M# 


he was ſenſible his character could be re-eſtabliſhed. His | 1 


generals, and three colonels, who ſat on the fourteenth, 


Lieutenant-General Sir John Mordaunt came priſont 
before the court, and the following charge was exhibit 


an expedition to the coaſt of France, and having receiv 


Hiberations and councils of war. Had he debarked te 5 f 
troops, and made ſuch an attack as would have diſtinguithet | b 3 
his courage, the voice of the people would have acquitte n 


g | EGrtunate 
him, howeyer unſucceſsful, though prudence, perhap iſ | paar 
Egarticu 


they deemed preferable to M inactivity : the loſs off a ya 
fo many brave lives was thought leſs injurious and diſgrace ”y 25 
e 


ful to the nation than the too fafe return of the preſenM* 
Wiſſed tl 


till exiſted ; the other ſeemed to indicate the too powerful | 3 _ 55 
he coa 


[ * amuſe 


tend to debauch and emaſculate the mind. A public 


trial of the commander in chief was expected by the peo. ; n 
ple, and it was graciouſly granted by his Majeſty. It i . > 
even thought that Sir John Mordaunt himſelf demande bu et 


to have his conduct ſcrutiniſed, by which method alot, 


Majeſty's warrant for holding a court-martial was accort- 
was compoſed of nine lieutenant-generals, nine maj: 


and continued by ſeveral adjournments to the twentieti. "=_ 1 


Filed f1 
{viral h: 
Accluſiy 
opfon 
Odborne 
q quadro 


againſt him; namely, That he being appointed by tht 
King commander in chief of his Majeſty's forces ſent 01 


orders and inſtructions relative thereto from bis Majeſty 
under his royal ſign-manual, and alſo by one of his pri 


orders 


„ 1 0 K CE II. 


e evidences were examined, with the addition of Sir 


ward Hawke's depoſition ; and a defence, differing in 
: 1 eſſential point from the former, made by the priſoner, 


6 | ut the judgement given was clear and explicit. Sir John 


| Wordaunt was unanimouſly found Not guilty, and there- 
Pre acquitted, while the publick opinion remained un- 


"tered, and many perſons inveighed as bitterly againſt the 


EE nity of the preſent-court-martial as they had formerly 
Egpainit the ſeverity of the ſentence paſſed upon a late un- 
. Þrtunate admiral. The evidence of one gentleman in 


darticular drew attention: he was accuſed of tergiverſa- 


| Jon, and of ſhowing that partial indulgence which his 


Fawn conduct required. He publickly defended his cha- 


Kacter : his performance was cenſured, and . himſelf diſ- 


l E @ifſed the ſervice by his ſovereign, 


Jad lately bleſſed his Majeſty's arms in the Eaſt-Indies; 


z Þut theſe we could not mention before without breaking 
he thread of our narration. On the ninth of February 
Admiral Weſt failed with a ſquadron of men of war to the 
Peſtward, as did Admiral Coates with the fleet under his 
; [ onvoy to the Weſt-Indies, and Commodore Stevens with 
the trade to the Eaſt-Indies in the month of March. Ad- 
Etiral Holbourn and Commodore Holmes, witheleven ſhips 
bf the line, a fire-ſhip, bomb-ketch, and fifty tranſports, 
N pe from St. Helen's for America in April. The Ad- 
Eniral had on board fix thouſand two hundred effective men, 


NV. Beſides the diverſion intended by a deſcent on 
he coaſt of France, ſeveral other methods were employed 
V amuſe the enemy, as well as to protect the trade of the 
kingdom, ſecure our colonies in the Weſt-Indies, and in- 
ure the continuance of the extraordinary ſucceſs which 
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_ and infractions. The proceedings of this « court CHAP. 
E > gere nearly ſimilar to thoſe of the court of enquiry. The 
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mw of officers, under the command of General 


FE Hopſon, aſſiſted by Lord Charles Hay. In May Admiral 
EDiborne, who had been forced back to Plymouth with his 


z Huadron by ſtreſs of weather, ſet fail for the Mediter- 
1 rancan, 


- 
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ranean, as did two ſhips of war ſent to convoy the Al 1 FF 
rican trade. * 
XV. In the mean time, the privateers fitted out h ? Þ 
private merchants and ſocieties greatly annoyed the Frend F 
commerce. The Antigallican, a private ſhip of wy F 
equipped by a ſociety of men who aſſumed that nam 1 
took the Duke de Penthievre Indiaman off the port of (4 | 4 
runna, and carried her into Cadiz. The prize was e ; 
mated worth two hundred thouſand pounds, and immedin 4 
application was made by France to the court of Spain f 3 0 
reſtitution, while the proprietors of the Antigallican we 5 houſar 
ſquandering in mirth, feſtivity, and riot the imaginin Nor w: 
wealth ſo eaſily and unexpectedly acquired. Such wen 1 rels te 
the remonſtrances made to his Catholick Majeſty with x pf obta 
ſpect to the illegality of the prize, which the French Ei t the 
India Company aſſerted was taken within ſhot of a neum rere oy 
port, that the Penthievre was firſt violently wreſted outof th P hem t 
hands of the captors, then detained as a depoſit, with ſeal: F ence : 
hatches, and a Spaniſh guard on board, till the claims« {4 f uſef 
both parties could be examined, and at laſt adjudged to =, th 01 


an illegal capture, and conſequently reſtored to the French With w 


to the great diſappointment of the owners of the privaten 3 \t laſt 
Befides the ſucceſs which attended a great number of o encet 
privateers, the lords of the Admiralty publiſhed a lift « bol corn 
above thirty ſhips of war and privateers taken from th Y ures o 
enemy, in the ſpace of four months, by the Engliſh ſloq bn foot 
and thips of war, excluſive of the Duke d' Aquitaine ee e 
diaman, now fitted out as a ſhip of war, taken by the Ep: $ = 8 
and Medway; the Pondicherry Indiaman, valued at ot ect tre 
hundred and fixty thouſand pounds, taken by the Dor! il an 
! of war; and above ſix privateers brought into ports ſts 
the diligent and brave Capt. Lockhart, for which he vi ere Ay 
honoured with a variety of preſents of plate by ſeven e fan 
corporations, in teſtimony of their eſteem and regats en 
This run of good fortune was not, however, without font Pf thre 
retribution on the ſide of the enemy, who, out of twent FA 


| A 
one ſhips nomeward-bound from Carolina, made prized Sy 
* 


IT 5 W R wh > ca © 
R ä La 2 5 e 
n 25 " 4.5 15 i 
p* r * 72 bs IONS 5 3 4 Sen roo 3 . 
3 8 AB. 5 9 55 > 4 
[ 7 3 y Fs * ys C k 


ninetee! 


nr 70 


k ; dineteen, whence the merchants ſuſtained conſiderable 
* Wamage, and a great quantity of valuable commodities, in- 
Wigo in particular, was loſt to this country. 

= (XVI. Notwithſtanding the large imports of grain 
rom different parts of Europe and America, the artifice of 
; 5 ngrofſers {till kept up the price of corn. 80 incenſed 
ere the populace at the iniquitous combinations entered 
Wnto to fruſtrate the endeavours of the legiſlature, and to 
opreſs the poor, that they roſe in a tumultuous manner in 
oral counties, ſometimes to the number of five or fix 
| houſand, and ſeized upon the grain brought to market. 

Nor was it indeed to be wondered at, conlidering the di- 
Wtreſs to which many perſons were reduced. The difficulty 


the moſt unſeaſonable time, when all manufacturers 


hem to diſmiſs above half the hands before employed. 
lence aroſe the molt pitiable condition of ſeveral thouſands 
f uſeful induſtrious ſubjects; a calamity attended only 
Vith one advantage to the publick, namely, the facility 


At laſt the plentiful crops with which it pleaſed Provi- 
„ur ence to bleſs theſe kingdoms, the prodigious quantities 
corn imported from foreign countries, and the wiſe mea- 
Wures of the legiſlature, broke all the villainous ſchemes ſet 


| Price of corn to the uſual ſtandard. The publick joy on 
his event was greatly augmented by the ſafe arrival of the 


5 f obtaining the neceſſaries of life raiſed the price of labour 


| wereoveritocked for want of a proper market, which obliged 


Erith which recruits were raiſed for his Majeſty's ſervice. 


| F dn foot by the foreſtallers and engroſſers, and reduced the 
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* e. from the Leeward Ilands, conſiſting of ninety-two 


il, and of the Straits fleet, eſteemed worth three mil- 


ov 
my wr ſterling, whereby the ſilk manufacturers in particular 
nere again employed, and their diſtreſſes relieved. About 


e ſame. time the India company was highly elated with 


veilig 

ale joyful account of the ſafe arrival and ſpirited conduct 
a E Pr three of their captains, attacked in their paſſage home- 
ent ud by two French men of war, one of ſixty-four, the 
11 bs tler of twenty-ſix guns. After a warm engagement, 


which 
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B 00K which continued for thine hours, they obliged the Frenalſh 4 


wm ſhips to ſheer off, with ſcarce any loſs on their own fi 
1737. When the en gagement began, the captains had promiſ 1 8 


upon that coaſt ſufficiently indicated. 


XVII. Whatever reaſons the government had: to e. ®* 
pect the campaign ſhould be vigorouſly puſhed in Ameria 
almoſt every circumſtance turned out contrary to expect 

Not all the endeavours of the Earl of Loudoun 

quiet the diſſentions among the different provinces, and t {3 
eſtabliſh unanimity and harmony, could prevail. Circun-W ; 
| ſtances required that he ſhould act the part of a mediator Wm. 
in order to raife the neceſſary ſupplies for proſecuting i 

war, without which it was impoſſible he could appear ij 
the character of a general. The enemy, in the mean time 7 
vere purſuing the blow given at Oſwego, and taking ad, 
vantage of the diſtraction that appeared in the Brit, 
By their ſucceſſes in the preceding campaign 
Hence they wen 
furniſhed with the means of practiſing on the Indians ue 
all the different diſtrifts, and obliging them, by reward 
promiſes, and menaces, to act in their favour. Even 
acceſſion to their ſtrength was a real diminution of th 
of the Britiſh commander; but then the ignorance 0 1 
puſillanimity of ſome of the inferior officers in our bad, 
ſettlements n, in elfect, more beneficial to the enen 
tha 


ation. 


councils. 
they remained maſters of all the lakes. 


a reward of a thouſand pounds to the crews, by way id 3 
incitement to their valour; and the company doubled ti 
ſum, in recompenſe of their fidelity and courage. Hy g 3 
Majeſty, having taken into conſideration the incredibe i 
damage ſuſtained by the commerce of theſe kingdoms, u 
want of proper harbours and forts on the weſtern coalt uv 
receive and protect merchantmen, was gracioully please 
to order that a temporary ſecurity ſhould be provided iu 
the ſhipping which might touch at Milford-haven, until : In Ja 
the fortifications voted in parliament could be ered bor ck 
How far his Majeſty's directions were complied with, M ones 


| Joſſes 
number of merchant ſhips taken by the enemies TRE =. 
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a Ilan all the vigilance and aQtivity of Montcalm. Tn con- C of P. 
4. f ſequence of the ſhameful loſs of Oſwego, they voluntarily —— 
Go Abandoned to the mercy of the French general the whole 1757. 
(Tun ntry of the Five Nations, the only body of Indians who 

1 pad inviolably performed their engagements, or indeed 
"E who had preſerved any fincere regard for the Britiſh go- 
| 


vernment. The communication with theſe faithful allies 

vas now cut off, by the imprudent demolition of the forts 
tu ve poffeſſed at the great Carrying- place. A ſtrong fort, in- 
deed, was built at Wincheſter, and called Fort Loudoun, 
after the commander in chief, and four hundred Cherokee 
Indians joined the Engliſh forces at Fort Cumberland: 
; but this re-enforcement by no means counterbalanced the 
Joſſes fuſtained in conſequence of our having imprudently 
Fg ſtopped up Wood creek, and filled it with logs. Every 
perſon the leaſt acquainted with the country readily per- 


deeired the weakneſs of theſe meaſures, by which our whole 
ICH) > 


EZ frontier was left open and expoſed to the irruption of the 
ſavages in the French intereſt, who would not fail to profit 
by our blunders, too notorious to eſcape them. By the 
removal of theſe barriers, a path was opened to our fine 
eettlements on thoſe grounds called the German Flats, WO 
and along the Mohawk's river, which the enemy deſtroy- j 
de ed with fire and ſword before the end of the campaign. 
XVIII. In the mean time Lord Loudoun was taking 
he moſt effectual ſteps to unite the provinces, and raiſe a 
ðſ˙boree ſufficient to give ſome deciſive blow. The attack on 
EZ Crown-Point, which had been ſo long meditated, was laid 
aide, as of leſs importance than the intended expedition 
to Louiſbourg, now ſubſtituted in its place, and undoubt- 
ecdly a more conſiderable object in itſelf. Admiral Hol- 
bourn arrived at Hallifax, with the ſquadron and tranf- if 
| b7 ports under his command, on the ninth of July ; and it — 
vas his lordſhip's intention to repair thither with all poſſible 
diligence, in order to take upon him the command of the 
expedition; but a variety of accidents interpoſed. It was 
with the utmoſt difficulty he at length aſſembled a body of 
ET ix thouſand men, with which he inſtantly began his 
=: Yo DD - | march 
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and the intermediate time was employed in embarking the 


ſailed in the month of May from Breſt with a large fleet of 


harbour of Louiſbourg. Their intelligence was ſapported 
by the teſtimony of ſeveral deſerters ; yet ſtill it wanted 
confirmation, and many perſons believed their account of | 
the enemy's ſtrength greatly magnified. Such advices, Þ 


| aſide all thoughts of the expedition for that ſeaſon ; while 
their expectations, were for proſecuting it with vigour, in = 
ſpite of all dangers and difficulties. Their diſputes were 
carried on with great vehemence, when a packet bound 
from Louiſbourg for France was taken by one of the Eng- 


with ammunition, proviſion, and every kind of military 


therefore, almoſt unanimouſly reſolved to poſtpone the 
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* OK march to join the troops lately arrived from England. as th 
When the junction was effected, the whole forces amount. Ide ſu 
1 57. ed to twelve thouſand men; an army that raiſed great ex. 8 Venter 


pectations. Immediately ſome ſmall veſſels were ſent out l | have 
to examine and reconnoitre the condition of the enemy, 1 : what 
2 1 inten 
troops, as ſoon as the tranſports arrived. The return of in ch 
the ſcouts totally altered the face of affairs: they brought «5: 
the unwelcome news, that M. de Bois de la Mothe, who 1 with 

z Marc 
the ſi 
7 3 in th. 
feren 
he w 
E riſon 


ſbips of war and tranſports, was now ſafe at anchor in the 


however, could not but occaſion extraordinary fluctuations 4 
in the councils of war at Hallifax. Some were for ſetting 


others, more warm in their diſpoſitions, and fanguine| in 


liſn ſhips ſtationed at Newfoundland. She had letters BY their 


on board, which put the enemy's ſuperiority beyond all JF" 


It clearly appeared there were at = a 


doubt, at leaſt by ſea. = 

that time in Louiſbourg fix thouſand regular troops, three Þ miſt⸗ 
thouſand natives, and one thouſand three hundred In- was! 
dians, with ſeventeen ſhips of the line, and three frigates £1] 15 


moored in the harbour; that the place was well ſupplied 

| 5 vate! 
ey th 
Hall: 
ad! 


ſtores; and that the enemy wiſhed for nothing more than 

an attack, which it was probable would terminate to the 

diſgrace of the aſſailants, and ruin of the Britiſh affairs in 

America. The commanders at Hallifax were fully appriſed 58 

of the conſequences of an unſucceſsful attempt; it was z = 

expedition to ſome more convenient opportunity, efpecialif 3 * 
Rs 4s 


o Ne H. 


as the ſeaſon was now far advanced, which alone would 
WET bc ſufficient to fruſtrate their endeavours, and render the 
; 2 enterpriſe abortive. This reſolution ſeems, indeed, to 
þ have been the moſt eligible in their circumſtances, 
7 © whatever conſtructions might afterwards be given, with 


in chief. 

35 $ XIX. Lord Loudoun's departure from New-York; 
with all the forces he was able to collect, afforded the 
Þ: Marquis de Montcalm the faireſt occafion of improving 
the ſucceſſes of the former campaign. That general had, 
in the very commencement of the ſcaſon, made three dif- 
EE ferent attacks on Fort William-Henry, in all of which 


7 riſon. But his diſappointment here was balanced by an 
advantage gained by a party of regulars and Indians at 


of near four hundred men, went by water, in whale and 


„bay boats, to attack the enemy's advanced guard at that 
in da : | my 8 


in! place. Landing at night on an iſland, he ſent before 
re dan three boats to the main land, which the enemy way- 
nd laid and took. Having procured the neceilary intelligence 
ng: from the priſoners of the colonel's deſigns, they contrived 
ers their meaſures, placed three hundred men in ambuſh be- 
oj 2 hind the point where he propoſed landing, and ſent three 
oy batteaux to the place of rendezvous. Colonel Parker 
* miſtaking theſe for his cwn boats, eagerly put to ſhore, 
In. vas ſurrounded by the enemy, re-enforced with four hun- 
adred men, and attacked with ſuch impetuoſity, that, of 
rhe whole detachment, only two officers and ſeventy pri- 
Pate men eſcaped. Fluſhed with this advantage, animated 
by the abſence of the Britiſh commander in chief, then at 
4} Hallifax, and fired with a deſire to revenge the diſgrace he 


1 lace. Fort William-Henry ſtands on the ſouthern coaſt 
E pf Lake George: it was built with a view to protect and 
By Forer the frontiers of the Engliſh colonies, as well as to 


intention to prejudice the MOT n the commander 


Fl he was repulſed by the vigour and reſolution of the gar- 


5 E ad lately ſuſtained before Fort Henry, 8 drew 
; = .ertber all his forccs, with intention to lay ſiege to that 
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Ticonderoga. Colonel John Parker, with a detachment 


M2 command 
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command the lake : the fortifications were good, defended 
by a garriſon of near three thouſand men, and covered by 


an army of four thouſand, under the conduct of General 


Webb, poſted at no great diſtance. When the Marquis 
de Montcalm had aſſembled all the forces at Crown. 
Point, Ticonderoga, and the adjacent poſts, together with 


a conſiderable body of Canadians and Indians, amounting 
in the whole to near ten thouſand men, he marched directiy 


to the fort, made his approaches, and began to batter it 


with a numerous train of artillery. On the very day he 
_ inveſted the place; he ſent a letter to Colonel Monro, the 


| governor, telling him, he thought himſelf obliged, in hu- 


manity, to defire he would ſurrender the fort, and not pro- 
voke the great number of ſavages in the French army by 
a vain reſiſtance. A detachment of your garriſon has 


« lately, ſays he, experienced their cruelty ; I have it yet 


_ & in my power to reſtrain them, and oblige them to obſerve } 1 
44 capitulation, as none of them hitherto are killed, Þ* 
_«« Your perſiſting in the defence of your fort can only retard! 
10 its fate a few days, and mult of neceſſity expoſe an un-. 
* fortunate garriſon, who can poſſibly receive no relief, © 
_ « conſidering the precautions taken to prevent it. I demand 
« a deciſive anſwer, for which purpoſe I have ſent the Sicur 
« Funtbrune, one of my aides-du-camp. You may credit 
„what he will inform you of, from Montcalm.” Gen.. 
Webb beheld his preparations with an indifference and“ 
fecurity bordering on infatuation. It is credibly reported, | 
that he had private intelligence of all the French general; Þ A 
deſigns and motions ; yet, either deſpiſing his ſtrength, ot 
diſcrediting the information, he neglected collecting the 
militia in time, which, in conjunction with his own forces, ; I 
would probably have obliged Montcalm to relinquiſh the 
attempt, or, at leaſt, have rendered his ſucceſs very doubtful 
and hazardous. The enemy meeting with no diſturbance ju 
from the quarter they moſt dreaded, proſecuted the ſiegt | 
with vigour, and were warmly received by the garriſon, = 
who fired with great ſpirit till they had burſt almoſt a= 
their cannon, and . their ammunition. Neithe 
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© Montcalm' $ promiſes or threats could prevail upon ; them to CH ES P. 
5 Rt © ſurrender, while they were in a condition to defend them- 
ö ſelves, or could reaſonably expect aſſiſtance from General 
. 3 Webb. They even perſiſted to hold out after prudence 
I 2 dictated they ought to ſurrender. Colonel Monro was 
EZ ſenfible of the importance of his charge, and imagined 
4 x that General Webb, though flow in his motions, would 
% 7 ſurely make ſome vigorous efforts either to raiſe the ſiege, 
or force a ſupply of ammunition, proviſion, and other ne- 
ceſſaries into the garriſon. At length neceſſity obliged 
him, after ſuſtaining a ſiege from the third to the ninth 
day of Auguſt, to hang out a flag of truce, which was | 
immediately anſwered by the French commander. Hoſ- 
; 1 tages were exchanged, and articles of capitulation figned 
by both parties. It was ſtipulated, that the garrifon of 
Port William-Henry, and the troops in the retrenched 
camp, ſhould march out with their arms, the baggage of 
the officers and ſoldiers, and all the uſual neceſſaries of 
} var; eſcorted by a detachment of French troops, and in 
terpreters attached to the ſavages: that the gate of the fort 
7 thould be delivered to the troops of the Moſt Chriſtian 
king, immediately after figning the capitulation ; and 
the retrenched camp, on the departure of the Britiſh forces: 
- that the artillery, warlike ſtores, proviſion, and in general 
every thing, except the effects of the ſoldiers and officers, 
EZ ſhould, upon honour, be delivered to the French troops; 
for which purpoſe it was agreed there ſhould be delivered, 
with the capitulation, an exact inventory of the ſtores, | 
and other particulars ſpecified : that the garriſon of the 
fort, and the troops in the retrenchment and dependencies, 
© ſhould not ſerve for the ſpace of eighteen months, from the 
date of the capitulation, againſt his Moit Chriſtian Ma- 
8 jelty, or his allies: that with the capitulation there ſhould 
Ne be delivered an exact ſtate of the troops, ſpecifying the 
: 2 names of the officers, engineers, artillery men, commiſſa- 
| ties, and all employed: that the officers and ſoldiers, 
; 1 ans dans, women, and ſavages, made priſoners by land 
ünce the commencement of the war in North-America, 
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B 0.0 K ſhould be delivered in the ſpace of three months at Cart. \] 
WY lon; in return for whom an equal number of the garriſon 
1757 


priſoners ſo delivered: that an officer ſhould remain as an 
hoſtage, till the ſafe return of the eſcort ſent with tle 


Colonel Monro and his garrifon, on account of their ga- 
lant defence, the Marquis de Montcalm ſhould return one 
cannon, a fix pounder.—Whether the Marquis de Mont. 
calm was really aſſiduous to have theſe articles punctually 
executed we cannot pretend to determine; but certain 
it is, they were perfidiouſly broke, in almoſt every inſtance, 
The ſavages in the French intereſt either paid no regard 
to the capitulation, or were permitted, from views of 
policy, to act the moſt treacherous, inhuman, and inſidi- 5 
ous part. They fell upon the Britiſh troops as they march- | 
ed out, deſpoiled them of their few remaining effects, . 2 

dragged the Indians in the Engliſh ſervice out of their | 
_ ranks; and aſſaſſinated them with circumſtances of un- 


part of the Engliſh garriſon, however, arrived at Fort 


enemy demoliſhed the fort, carried off the effects, prori- 5 | 
ſion, artillery, and every thing elſe left by the garriſon, up 
together with the veſſels preſerved in the lake, and de- 
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of Fort William-Henry ſhould be capacitated to ferry, 
agreeably to the return given by the Engliſh officer, and 
the receipt of the French commanding officers, of the 


troops of his Britannick Majeſty : that the ſick and wound. 
ed, not in a condition to be tranſported to Fort Edwrard, 
ſhould remain under the protection of the Marquis de 
Montcalm; who engaged to uſe them with tenderneſs and 
humanity, and to return them as ſoon as recovered : that 


proviſion for two days ſhould be iſſued out for the Britiſh 7 a 


troops: that in teſtimony of his eſteem and reſpect for 


heard-of barbarity. Some Britiſh ſoldiers, with their 
wives and children, are ſaid to have been ſavagely murther- Þ 
ed by thoſe brutal Indians, whoſe ferocity the French 
commander could not effectually reſtrain. The greater 


Edward, under protection of the French eſcort. The 5 5 


parted, without purſuing their ſucceſs by any other at- 


pt. Thus ended the third campaign in America, where, 
with 


* 9 
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in fight of our troops, and relinquiſhed a large and va- 


muable tract of country, to the eternal reproach and dif- 
grace of the Britiſh name. 


XX. As to the naval tranſactions in this country, 


though leſs infamous, they were not leſs unfortunate. 
ES Innmediately on Lord Loudoun's departure from Hallifax, 
Admiral Holbourn, now freed from the care of the tranſ- 


ports, ſet ſail for Louiſbourg, with fifteen ſhips of the line, 


one ſhip of fifty guns, three ſmall frigates, and a fire-ſhip. 


What the object of this cruiſe might have been can only 


be conjectured. Some imagine curioſity was the Admi- 
ral's ſole motive, and the defire of informing himſelf with 
certainty of the enemy s ſtrength, while others perſuade 


themſelves that he was in hopes of drawing M. de la Mothe 
to an engagement, notwithſtanding his ſuperiority in num- 
ber of ſhips and weight of metal. Be this as it may, the 


Britiſh ſquadron appeared off Louiſbourg on the twen- 


tieth day of Auguſt, and approaching within two miles 
of the batteries, ſaw the French admiral make the ſignal 
to unmoor. Mr. Holbourn was greatly inferior in ſtrength, 
and it is obvious that his deſign was not to fight the ene- 
my, as he immediately made the beſt of his way to Halli- 
fax. About the middle of September, being r re- enforced 
with four ſhips of the line, he again proceeded to Louiſ- 


bourg, probably with intention, if pollible, to draw the 
enemy to an engagement; but he found De la Mothe too 


prudent to hazard an unneceſſary battle, the loſs of which 
would have greatly expoſed all the French colonies. Here 
the Engliſh ſquadron continued cruiſing until the twenty- 
fifth, when they were overtaken by a terrible ſtorm from 
the ſouthward. When the hurricane began, the fleet was 
about forty leagues diſtant from Louiſbourg: but were 
driven in twelve hours within two miles of the rocks and 
— * breakers 


103 


. | ; with an evident ſuperiority over the enemy, an army of CH wy P. 
ü twenty thouſand regular troops, a great number of pro- 
vincial forces, and a prodigious naval power, not lets 
2 3 than twenty ſhips of the line, we abandoned our allies, 
[ C | expoſed our people, ſuffered them to be cruelly maſſacred 
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langour infuſed into all our military operations, and general 
unſteadineſs in our purſuits. Faction in the mother 


the officers, from the uncertainty whether their ſervices 
were to be rewarded or condemned. Their attachment to 
particular perſons weakened the love they ought to have 


_ conſtitutes the commander, and without which the beſt 


effect nothing. 


of his naval commanders, with a ſmall ſquadron, to reduce. 


coaſt of Guinea, and made prize of ſeveral Engliſh trading 
ſhips; but his chief aim was to reduce the caſtle at Cape- 


dinate forts would have ſubmitted without oppoſition. 


garriſon did not exceed thirty white men, excluſive of a few 
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| [ulatto 
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ſhifted. The ſhip Tilbury was wrecked upon the rocks, Þ 
and half her crew drowned. Eleven ſhips were dif. 
maſted, others threw their guns overboard ; and all re. eine 
turned in a very ſhattered condition to England, at a very e fire 
unfavourable ſeaſon of the year. In this manner ended 2 3 BS intail 
the expedition to Louiſbourg, more unfortunate to the {ave dre 
nation than the preceding deſigns upon Rochefort; leſs Mr. Bel 
diſgraceful to the commanders, but equally the occaſion lf wit! 


of ridicule and triumph to our enemies. Indeed, the un- {ured 2 
happy conſequences of the political diſputes at home, Pout fi 


the inſtability of the adminiſtration, and the frequent re- 
volutions in our councils were ſtrongly manifgſted by that 


country produced diviſions and miſconduct in the colo- 
nies. No ambition to ſignaliſe themſelves appeared among 


entertained for their country in general, and deſtroyed 
that ſpirit of enterpriſe, that firmneſs and reſolution which 


capacity, joined to the moſt Rs reaps nr, can 


XXI. The French King not only exerted himſel 
againſt the Engliſh in America, but even extended his 
operations to their ſettlements in Africa, which he ſent one 


This gentleman, whoſe name was Kerſin, had ſcoured the 


coaſt, of which had he gained poſſeſſion, the other ſubor- 


When Mr. Bell, the governor of this caſtle, received intel 
ligence that M. de Kerſin was a few leagues to windward, 
and certainly intended to attack Cape-coaſt, his whole 


Mulatto 


8 Rx o 1 G E Tt 


Ulf a barrel of gunpowder; and his fortifications were ſo 
A 720 and inconſiderable, that, in the opinion of the beſt 
Peincers, they could not have ſuſtained for twenty minutes 
be fire of one great ſhip, had it been properly directed and 
antained. In theſe circumſtances, few people would 


105 


l : sto ſoldiers: his ſtock of ammunition was reduced to © H A r. 
\ _— — bn 7 | 
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e f ive dreamed of making any preparation for defence; but 


Ir. Bell entertained other ſentiments, and acquitted him- 


nf with equal courage and diſcretion, He forthwith pro- 
- 0 red a ſupply of gunpowder, and a re-enforcement of 
„ Hout fifty men, from certain trading veſſels that happened 


& be upon that part of the coaſt. He mounted ſome 
EÞpare cannon upon an occaſional battery, and aſſembling a 


Pay of twelve hundred negroes, well armed, under the 
r F@mmand of their chief, on whoſe attachment he could 
- [pend, ordered them to take poſt at the place where he 
o Pprehended the enemy would attempt a landing. Theſe 
s [precautions were hardly taken when the French ſquadron, 


o enfiſting of two ſhips of the line and a large frigate, ap- 
e [ifeared, and in a little time their attack began, but they 
d et with ſuch a warm reception, that in leſs than two 
hours they deſiſted, leaving the caſtle very little damaged, 

td immediately made ſail for the Weſt-Indies, very much 
n the diſappointment and mortification of the Dutch olli- 


ö e rs belonging to the fort of Elmina, in the ſame neigh- 


f Ehourhood, who made no ſcruple of expreſſing their wiſhes 


5 ublickly in favour of the French commodore, and at a 
e {ſtance viewed the engagement with the moſt partial 
. [Efperneſs and impatience. M. de Kerfin was generally 


e Named for his want of conduct and reſolution in this at- 


empt: but he is ſaid to have been deceived in his opinion 


che real ſtate of Cape- coaſt caſtle by the vigorous and 


F oolute exertions of the governor, and was apprehenſive of 


N ang a maſt in the engagement; a loſs which he could 
5 | Wot have repaired on the whole coaſt of Africa. Had the 


: 3 Prt of Cape-coaſt been reduced on this occaſion, in all pro- 


= every petty republick of the Negroes ſettled under 
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BOOK the protection of the forts on the Gold Coaſt would N | 
in , revolted from the Britiſh intereſt : for while the Frena * 
1757. ſquadron, in their progreſs along ſhore, hovered in 3 8 ns 
| offing at Anamaboe, an Engliſh fettlement a few lea... - 
to leeward of. Cape-coaſt, John Corrantee, the cabocein | 975 
chief magiſtrate and general of the Blacks on that part q 7 : Fog 
the coaſt, whoſe adopted ſon had a few years before ben hich 
carefſed, and even treated as a prince in England, takin 5 
it for granted that this enterpriſe of the French would k ; 4 5 A 
attended with ſucceſs, actually ſent ſome of his depen wh f 
ants, with a preſent of refreſhments for their commodot : a 
the delivery of which, however, was prevented by M. $ D 
Brew, the Engliſh chief of the fort, who fhattered 1 Thus t 
pieces the canoe before it could be launched, and thre Wires 
ened with his cannon to level the black town with þ nine ſe 
duft. The caboceiro, though thus anticipated in his d - lughlc 
fign, reſolved to be among the firſt who ſhould complimenſ W... cc 
M. de Kerſin on his victory at Cape-coaſt ; and, wit nn 4; 
this view, prepared an embaſſy or deputation to go ther 1 #f 1 
by land; but, underſtanding that the French had fail | wk | 
in thaw attempt, he thifred his deſign, without the E i 22 
heſitation, and diſpatched the fame embaſſy to Mr. Bl. 
whom he congratulated on his victory, aſſuring him he HH 2 
kept his men ready ar med to march at the firſt ſummon Fi carp 
Wl to his aſſiſtance. 4 2 
= XXII. In the Eaſt-Indics the ſcene was chan; en 10 
1 greatly to the honour and advantage of Great-Britai, sn 
Wy There the commanders acted with. that harmony, ſpin "i Wor 2 
7 1 and unaninity becoming Britons, zealous for the credits 4 | 
Wi their king and the intereſt of their country. We left Adi 2 
ral Watton and Colonel Clive advancing to Calcutta, t 
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1% cation 
"FF | revenge the cruel tragedy acted upon their countrymen ti red en 
if preceding year. On the twenty-eighth of December, 4 LESS 
8 : | . lonel Clit 
if fleet proceeded up the river: next day Co alliſt þ 


— 


landed, and with the aſſiſtance of the ſquadron, in twent 
four hours made himſelf maſter of Buſbudgia, a place 
great ſtrength, though very ill defended. On the firſt d 


5 January the Admiral, with two ſuips, appearcd before ti 
ton 
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| g £ ie batteries. This ſalute was returned ſo warmly, that 
e enemies guns were ſoon filenced, and in leſs than two 
ors the place and fort were abandoned. Colonel Clive, 


N the other ſide, had inveſted the town, and made his 


"WS tack with that vigour and intrepidity peculiar to himſelf, 
| rhich greatly contributed to the ſudden reduction of the 
tlement. As ſoon as the fort was ſurrendered, the brave 
ad active Captain Coote, with his Majeſty's troops, took 
oſſeſſion, and found ninety-one pieces of cannon, four 
Hortars, abundance of ammunition, ſtores, and proviſion, 
With every requiſite for ſuſtaining an winde liege. 
hs the Engliſh were re-eſtabliſhed in the two ſtrongeſt 
ortreſſes in the Ganges, with the inconſiderable loſs of 
Eine ſeamen killed, and three ſoldiers. A few days after, 
Hughley, a city of great trade, ſituated higher up the river, 
; as reduced with as little difficulty, but infinitely greater 
f prejudice to the nabob, as here his ſtorehouſes of ſalt, and 


ait granaries for the ſupport of his army, were burnt and 
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on of Calcutta, and was received by a briſk fire from CHAP. 
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eſtroyed. Incenſed at the almoſt inſtantaneous loſs of all 


{is conqueſts, and demolition of the city of Hughley, the 
& riceroy of Bengal diſcouraged all advances to an accommo- 
£ 75 ation which was propoſed by the admiral and chiefs of the 
company, and aſſembled an army of twenty thouſand horſe 
1 Tad fifteen thouſand foot, fully reſolved to expel the 
| | Englith out of his dominions, and take ample vengeance 


| t pnarching by the Englith camp in his way to Calcutta on 
he ſecond of February, where he encamped, about a mile 
j From the town. Colonel Clive immediately made appli- 
cation to the admiral for a re-enforcement, and ſix hun- 


Walhſt his little army. Clive drew out his forces, advanced 
Wn three columns towards the enemy, and began the attack 
N 0 vigorouſly, that the viceroy retreated, after 2 feeble re- 
3 Inſtance, with the loſs of a thouſand men killed, wounded, 

nd taken priſoners, five hundred horſes, great numbers of 
EC draft 


for the diſgraces he had lately ſuſtained. He was ſeen 


E dred men, under the command of Captain Warwick, were 
. Bccordingly drafted from the different ſhips, and ſent to 
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BOOK. draft buttocks, and four elephants. Though this aum 
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gave him to underſtand i in a letter, that this was no mor 
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tage was leſs deciſive than could be wiſhed, yet it ſufſa f 
ently intimidated the Nabob into conceſſions much to h: 
honour and advantage of the company. Admiral Wat 


than a ſpecimen of what the Britiſh arms, when provoke 
could perform. The Suba deſired the negociation mig 
be renewed, and in a few days the treaty was concluded Wy 

He promiſed not to diſturb the Engliſh in any of tho Peir del 


privileges or poſſeſſions ſpecified in the firm and grantci|if 1 gher u 


by the Mogul : that all merchandiſe belonging to th nd the 
company ſhould paſs and repaſs in every part of the pro. the b; 
vince of Bengal, free of duty: that all the Englith fade fred me 
ries ſeiſed the preceding year, or ſince, ſhould be reſtorei gore, at 
with the money, goods, and effects appertaining : that ii houſan 
damages ſuſtained by the Engliſh ſhould be repaired, an e took 
their loſſes repaid : that the Engliſh ſhould have liberty © hounte 


fortify Calcutta in whatever manner they thought properſlencec 


without interruption : that they ſhould have the liberty d Admir: 


_ coining all the gold and bullion they imported, hid f the 
| ſhould paſs current in the province: that he would r:-{Mibury 
main in ſtrict friendſhip and alliance with the Engli ſWhooms 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to heal up the late diviſions the ch: 


and reſtore the former good underſtanding between then, ſManced 
All which ſeveral articles were ſolemnly figned and ſealel F eefore 
with the Nabob's own hand. three | 

XXIII. Such were the terms obtained for the con-Mroact 


pany by the ſpirited and gallant conduct of the two Eng. batteri 


liſh commanders. They had, however, too much diſcem- he en 
ment to rely on the promiſes of a barbarian, who had { . he w 
perfidiouſſy broke former engagements; but they prudent) I 4 \ 
diſſembled their ſentiments, until they had thorough! in the 
reinſtated the affairs of the company, and reduced tit E55 
French power in this province. In order to adjuſt tht arriſ 
points that required diſcuſſion, the ſelect committee for th: 
company's affairs appointed Mr. Watts, who had been 
releaſed from his former impriſonment, as their commiſſiſ 
at the court of the Suba, to whom he was perſonall 
| know", 
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own, as well as to his miniſters, among whom he had "0. 
auired a conſiderable influence. Nothing lefs could 4 
ee balanced the intereſt which the French, by their art 
VE intriguing, had raiſed among the favourites of the vice- 
y. While Mr. Watts was employed at Muxadavad, 
ES counterworking thoſe intrigues, and keeping the Suba 
| & dy to his engagements, the Admiral and Mr. Clive 
| ſolved to avail themſelves of their armament in attacking 
e French ſettlements in Bengal. The chief object of 
hol b heir deſigns was the reduction of Chandernagore, ſituated 
mel vn up the river than Calcutta, of confiderable ſtrength, 
the md the chief in importance of any poſſeſſed by that nation 
p # the bay. Colonel Clive being re-enforced by three hun- 
Un red men from Bombay, began his march to Chanderna- 
rech gore, at the head of ſeven hundred Europeans and one 
t alli ; Houſand fix hundred Indians, where, on his firſt arrival, 
anl Ye took poſſeſſion of all the out-poſts, except one redoubt 
yu ü g Pounted with eight pieces of cannon, which he left to be 
oper We Glenced by the admiral. On the eighteenth of March the | 
y ail Admirals Watſon and Pococke arrived within two miles 9 
df the French ſettlement, with the Kent, Tiger, and Sa- 
= men of war, and found their paſſage obſtructed by 
pooms laid acroſs the river, and ſeveral veſſels ſunk in 
[ e channel. Theſe difficulties being removed, they ad- ö 
Iunced early on the twenty-fourth, and drew up in a line = 
pefore the fort, which they battered with great fury for 
Wiree hours; while Colonel Clive was making his ap- 
Eproaches on the land fide, and playing vigorouſly from the 
patteries he had raiſed. Their united efforts ſoon obliged 
0 enemy to ſubmiſſion. A flag of truce was waved over 
Wc walls, and the place ſurrendered by capitulation. The 
* were delivered to Captain Latham, of the Tiger, and 
$n the afternoon Colonel Clive, with the King's troops, 
- poſſeſſion. Thus the reduction of a ſtrong fortreſs | ; 
the Eriſoned by five hundred Europeans, and one thouſand | 
two hundred Indians, defended by one hundred and 
ä hre pieces of cannon, and three mortars, well | 
. Provided with all kinds of ſtores and neceſſaries, and of | 
. very | 
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BOOK rery great importance to the enemy's commerce in Indy 
1 accompliſhed with a loſs not exceeding forty men c 
the fide of the conquerors. By the treaty of capitulatiq 
the director, counſellors, and inferior ſevants of the ſettl., 
ment were allowed to depart with their wearing apparel 
the Jeſuits were permitted to take away their church orn. 
ments, and the natives to remain in the full exertion of then 
liberties; but the garriſon were to continue priſoners of wy, 
The goods and money found in the place were conſiders. 
ble; but the principal advantage aroſe from the ruin of th, 
| head ſettlement of the enemy on the Ganges, which could 
not but interfere with the Engliſh commerce in theſe parts, 
XXIV. oucceſs had hitherto attended all the open. 
tions of the Britiſh commanders, becauſe they were con. 
certed with foreſight and unanimity; and executed with 
that vigour and ſpirit which deſervedly raiſed them high 
in the eſteem of their country. They reduced the Nabob 
to reaſonable terms of accommodation before they alarm. 
ed the French; and now the power of the latter was de. 
ſtroyed they entered upon meaſures to oblige the treache. 
rous viceroy to a ſtrict performance of the treaty he hal 
ſo lately figned. However ſpecious his promiſes were, the 
found him extremely dilatory in the execution of ſever 
articles of the treaty, which, in effect, was the ſame to 
the Engliſh commerce as if none had been concluded, 
The company's goods were loaded with high duties, and 
ſeveral other infractions of the peace committed, upon 
ſuch frivolous pretences as evidently demonſtrated that 
he fought to come to an open rupture as ſoon as his pro 
jets were ripe for execution. In a word, he diſcovered al 
„ along a manifeſt partiality to the French, whoſe emiſſ 
ries cajoled him with promiſes that he ſhould be i 
by ſuch a body of their European troops, under M. dt 
Buſſy, as would enable him to cruſh the power of the Eng 
_ liſh, whom they had taught him to fear and to hate. 4 
: recommencing hoſtilities againſt ſo powerful a prince wa 
in itſelf dangerous, and, if poſſible, to be avoided, tt 


affair was laid before the council of Calcutta, and 0 
| yaſſe 
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ee required, on which depended the fate of the whole 
ae of Bengal. Mr. Watts from time to time ſent them 
i i telligence of every tranſaction in the Suba's cabinet, 
ad although that prince publickly declared he ous 
Wuſe him to be impaled as ſoon as the Englith troops 
3 ould be put in motion within the kingdom of Bengal, he 


np, and exhorted them to proceed with vigour in their 
] Pr, operations. During theſe deliberations a moſt for- 
nate incident occurred, that ſoon determined the coun- 
to come to an open rupture. The leading perſons in 
e Viceroy's court found themſelves oppreſſed by his 


0 1 ughtineſs and inſolence. The ſame ſpirit of diſcontent 
ith ppeared among the principal officers of his army : they 
0 Pere well acquainted with his perfidy, ſaw his preparations 
0 


or war, and were ſenſible that the peace of the country 
ould never be reſtored, unleſs either the Engliſh were 
Expelled or the Nabob depoſed. In conſequence, a plan 
Was concerted for diveſting him of all his power; and the 
Nonſpiracy was conducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime 
Winiſter and chief commander, a nobleman of great in- 
Nuence and authority in the province. The project was 
Jommunicated by Ali Khan to Mr. Watts, and ſo im- 
{proved by the addreſs of that gentleman as in a manner to 
i Pure ſucceſs. A treaty was actually concluded between 
pus Meer Jather Ali Khan and the Engliſh company; 
F a plan concerted with this nobleman and the other 
; ant for their defection from the Viceroy. Theſe 


Þ take the field with his little army. Admiral Watſon 
13 the defence of Chandernagore, and the garriſon 


amen to be employed as gunners, and in directing the 


Wy whom he was ſurrounded, withdrew himſelf from 
Wluxadavad, and reached the Engliſh camp in ſafety. On 
* nineteenth of June a detachment was ſent to attack 

| Cutwa 


Fy wely ſacrificed his own ſafety to the intereſt of the com- 


ſprevious meaſures being taken, Colonel Clive was ordered 


Fas detached to re-enforce the Colonel, together with fifty 


rm Then Mr. Watts, deceiving the Suba's ſpies, 


itt 


BS 7d with all the circumſpection and caution that a mea- C HAP. 
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B ao K Cutwa fort and town, ſituated on that branch of the rin, MF 4 

WY forming the iſland Caſſimbuzar. This place ſurrender Wi Wy chi: 

= mr at the firſt ſummons ;z and here the Colonel halted wig French 

the army for three days, expecting advices from Ali Kha Ind its 
' Diſappointed of the hoped-for intelligence he croſſed h s re 
river, and marched to Plaiſſey, where he encamped. G opes 3 


the twenty-third, at day-break, the Suba advanced ty 
attack him, at the head of fifteen thouſand horſe, and ney 


whoſe courage and dexterity he placed great dependanez, 
They began to cannonade the Engliſh camp about fix i 


occupied. At the beginning of this attack, ſome of thei 7 | 
chiefs being ſlain, the men were ſo diſpirited that they 
After a ſhort conteſt the enemy were put to flight, tt 


ken, and a moſt complete victory obtained. The Colond 
purſuing his advantage, marched to Muxadavad, the 


im to 
aid tc 
emni! 
ratifie 
or the 
ef othe 
the morning, but a ſevere ſhower falling at noon thy Mo enu 
withdrew their artillery. Colonel Clive ſeiſed this oppo rent r 
tunity to take poſſeſſion of a tank and two other poſts «counts 
conſequence, which they in vain endeavoured to retake of inh 
Then he ſtormed an angle of their camp, covered with 
double breaſt-work, together with an eminence which thei 


thirty thouſand infantry, with about forty pieces of - heay 
cannon, conducted and managed by French gunners, on 


ſoon gave way; but ſtill Meer Jaſſier Ali Khan, who con. 
manded their left wing, forbore declaring himſelf open) 


Nabob's camp, baggage, and fifty pieces of cannon ta- 


pital of the province, and was there joined by Ali Khan 


and the mal-contents. It was before concerted that thi 6 X 
nobleman ſhould be inveſted with the dignity of Nabo?;|WWEurox 
accordingly, the Colonel proceeded ſolemnly to depot with 
Surajah Dowlat, and, with the fame ceremony, to ſubfi- enthu 
tute Ali Khan in his room, who was publickly acknor-lcomp. 
ledged by the people as Suba, or Viceroy, of the provi ppea 
ces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. Soon after, the h pleaſt 
| Viceroy was taken, and put to death by his ſucceſſor, vi he en 
readily complied with all the conditions of his cle dicta 
tion. He conferred on his allies very liberal rewards, aa pri: 
granted the N ſuch extraordinary privileges from 


kuf 
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J., demonſtrated how juſtly he merited their aſſiſtance. 
7 By oy alliance, and the reduCtion of Chandernagore, the 
Wrench were entirely excluded the commerce of Bengal 
nd its dependencies; the trade of the Engliſh company 
as reſtored, and increaſed beyond their moſt ſanguine 
| 4 opes; a new ally was acquired, whoſe intereſt obliged 
im to remain firm to his engagements a vaſt ſum was 
aid to the company and the ſufferers at Calcutta, to in- 
oy demnify them for their loſſes ; the ſoldiers and ſeamen were 
ratified with fix hundred theuſnd pounds, as a reward 


lc, ; for the courage and intrepidity they exerted ; and a variety 


f other advantages gained, which it would be unneceſſary 
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hero enumerate. In a word, in the ſpace of fourteen days a 
par ꝑgreat revolution was effected, and the government of a vaſt 

5 0088 ountry, ſuperior in wealth, fertility, extent, and number 
3 of inhabitants to moſt European kingdoms, transferred 
tha 


Wtorcd in the art of war, and a general rather by intuition 


cheſe ſignal ſucceſſes was conſiderably diminiſhed by the 
death of Admiral Watſon, and the loſs of Vizagapatam, 
Wan Engliſh ſettlement on the Coromandel coaſt. The 
Admiral fell a victim to the unwholeſomeneſs of the cli- 


Wand regretted ; and the factory and fort at Vizagapatam 


: Clive had defeated the Nabob. 

IV. We now turn our eyes to the continent of 
* YEurope, where we ſee the beginning of the year marked 
With a ſtriking inſtance of the dreadful effects of frantick 
9 enthuſiaſm. France had long enjoyed a monarch, ealy, 


appearance of buſineſs or of war. ..Contented with the 
bt Wleafures of indolence, he ſought no greatneſs beyond what 
wo Ihe enjoyed, nor purſued any ambitious aim through the 
leu tes of his own diſpoſition. Of all men on earth ſuch 


Jen plots againſt his perſon, and cabals among his ſub- 


Withan inſtruction and experience. But the public joy at 


mate, on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, univerſally eſteemed 


Were ſurrendered to the French, a few days after Colonel 


prince had the greateſt reaſon to expect an exemption 


BY: _—_ N r 


yy a handful of troops, conducted by an officer untu- 


b Wo Pying, good natured, and averſe to all that wore the 
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jets; yet was an attempt made upon his life by a man, who, 


lution to face the greateſt dangers, and enthuſtaſm ſuf, 
cient to ſuſtain, without ſhrinking, all the tortures which 
the cruelty of man could invent, or his crimes render ne. 
ceſſary. The name of this fanatick was Robert Franc; 
Damien, born in the ſuburb of St. Catharine, in te 
city of Arras. 
lies, whence he was generally diſmiſſed on account of t 


ſition. 
reſolved to ſtep forth from obſcurity, and, by one deſpe. 
rate effort, draw upon himſelf the attention of all Europe 


into his coach, 


_ attendants, ſtabbed him with a knife on the right ie 


ly, the wound was not dangerous; as the knife, taking an 


; ſelf quietly to be ſeized, was conveyed to the guard-room, 


he boldly ae in the athrmative. 


were ſent to the Baſtile; the aſſaſſin himſelf was put t 


his ſovereign. 
parts of his legs, arms, and thighs, into which boiling 
oil was poured. . Every refinement on cruelty, that human 
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though placed 'n the loweſt ſphere of fortune, had reh. 
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He had lived in the ſervice of ſeveral fam. 


impatience, the melancholy, and ſullenneſs of his tif 
So humble was the ſtation of a perſon, who wy 


On the fifth day of January, as the King was wk 
to return to Trianon, whence he hai 
that day come to Verſailles, Damien, mingling among hs 


between the fourth and fifth ribs. His Majefty, applying 
his hand immediately to his fide, cried out, « I an 
« wounded ! Seize him; but do not hurt him.” Huy 


'oblique direction, miſled the vital parts. As for the af 
ſaſlin, he made no attempts to eſcape ; but ſuffering him. 


where being interrogated if he committed the horrid aCtion 
A proceſs againt 
him was inſtantly commenced at Verſailles : many perſons, 
ſuppoſed acceſſaries to the deſign upon the King's life, 


the torture, and the moſt excruciating torments were ap- 
plied, with intention to extort a confeſſion of the res 
ſons that could induce him to ſo execrable an attempt upon 
Inciſions were made into the muſcul 


inyention could ſuggeſt, was practiſed without effect; 
nothing could overcome his obſtinacy; and his ſilence wi 
conſtrued into a preſumption, that he muſt have had ic 
8 . complica 


n e k It. 


T ; o undergo a repetition of all his former tortures, with 
ach additional circumſtances as the moſt fertile and cruel 
: Hiſpoſitions could deviſe for increaſing his miſery and 
torment. Being conducted to the Concerperie, an 1ron 
Ped, which Bkewiſe ſerved for a chair, was prepared for 
Rim, and to this he was faſtened with chains. The 
torture was again applied, and a phyſician ordered to 
b attend, to ſee what degree of pain he could ſupport. 
1 othing, however, viaterial was extorted; for what he 
None moment confeſſed, he recanted the next. It is not 
5 within our province, and we conſider it as a felicity, to 
Z relate all the circumſtances of this cruel and tragicatevent. 
ufficient it is, that, after ſuffering the moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments that human nature could invent, or man ſupport, 
his judges thought proper to ter minate his miſery by a 
þ death ſhocking to imagination, and ſhameful to humanity, 
on the twenty-eighth day of March he was conducted, 


ppi. Jamidſt a vaſt concourſe of the populace, to the Greve, 
g an the common place of execution, ſtripped naked, and 
4 Wfaſtened to the ſcaffold by iron gyves. One of his hands 


by arms were torn with red. hot piacers z boiling oil, 


bound, ; tight ligatures tied round his limbs to prepare 
him for diſmemberment; young and vigorous horſes ap- 
F to the draft, and the unhappy 8 pulled with 


ſurgeon attending declared it would be impoſſible to 
the diſmemberment, unleſs the TPM 
; cre ſeparated : upon which orders were given to th 
Wexecutioner to cut the ſine ws at the joints of the arms I 
leo. The horſes drew afreſh : a thigh and an arm were 
rated, and, after ſeveral pulls, the unfortunate wretch 
3 Pied under the extremity of pain. His body and limbs 
7 | 1 2 Were 


vas then burnt in liquid flaming fulptur, his thighs, legs, 


Wmelted lead, refin, and ſulphur, were poured into the 


all their force to the utmoſt extenſion of his finews for the 
Yo of an hour, during all which time he preſerved his 
ſenſes and conſtancy. At length the phyſician and 
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. mplices i in the plot. To 5er his puniihment more W 35 
Hublick and conſpicuous, he was removed to Paris, there ga 
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P 1 K vere reduced to aſhes under the ſcaffold ; his father, wit. 
daughter, and family baniſhed the kingdom for ever; th 
176%. name of Damien effaced and obliterated, and the innocen 
involved in the puniſhment of the guilty. Thus endet 
the procedure againſt Damien and his family, in a mannet 
not very favourable to the avowed clemency of Louis, q 
the acknowledged humanity of the French nation, | 
appeared from undoubted evidence, that the attempt 
the King's life was the reſult of inſanity, and a diſturbi 
imagination. Several inftances of a difordered mind hu : 
before been obſerved in his conduct, and the deteſtatio WE 
juſtly due to the enormity of his crime ought now to hat 
been abſorbed in the conſideration of his misfortune, thei 
resten that can befal human nature. | . 
$ XXVI. Another remarkable event in France, | in r 
beginning of this year, was the change in the miniſtry d 
that nation, by the removal of M. de Machault, keepe 
of the ſeals, from the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate for tif 
marine; and of M. d'Argenſon from that of ſecretary a 5 
war. Their diſmiſſion was ſudden and unexpected; nu 
was any particular reaſon aſſigned for this very unexped. Mit* 

ed alteration. The French King, to ſhew the Queen «Mi 
Hungary how judiciouſly ſhe had acted in forming aj 
alliance with the Houſe of Bourbon, raiſed two ret 
* _ armies ; the firſt of which, compoſed of near eighty thou 
ſand men, the flower of the French troops, with a larg 
train of artillery, was commanded by M. d'Etrees, a gene 
ral of great reputation; under whom ſerved M. de Con 
tades, M. Chevert, and the Count de St. Germain, al 
_ officers of high character. This formidable army paſſe 
the Rhine early in the Spring, and marched by Wettyhs 
lia, in order to invade the King of Pruffia's dominion 
in quality of allies to the Empreſs-Queen, and guardian 
of the liberties of the Empire. But their real view was 
invade Hanover, a ſcheme which they knew would make: 
powerful diverſion of the Britiſh force from the pro. 
cution of the war in other parts of the world, where tit 


ſerength of France could not be fully exerted, and when 
- thel 
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T ir moſt valuable intereſts were at ſtake. They flattered CHAP, 
emſelves, moreover, that the ſame blow by which they , | 
Whoped to cruſh the King of Pruſſia might likewiſe force 1757. 
io Britannick Majeſty into ſome conceſſions with regard _ 
BD America. The other army of the French, commanded 
| ] y the Prince de Soubiſe, was deſtined to ſtrengthen the 
Inperial army of execution, conſiſting of twenty-five 
Pouſand men, beſides fix thouſand Bavarians, and four 
Houſand Wirtembergers. But before theſe troops, under 
I zoubiſe, paſſed the Rhine, they made themſelves maſters 
f ſeveral places belonging to the King of Pruſſia upon the 
TE orders of the Low Countries“; whilſt a detachment 
rom d'Etrees's army ſeiſed upon the town of Embden, 
15 ind whatever elſe belonged to the ame monarch 1 in Eaſt- 
te Frieſland. 

5 XXVII. At the cloſe of the laſt campaign, the King 
f Pruſſia, having gained a petty advantage over the Im- 
Perialiſts under the command of Mareſchal Brown, and 
ry a 4 ncorporated into his own troops a great part of the Saxon 
rmy taken priſoners at Pirna, as was obſerved before, 
5 retired into winter- quarters until the ſeaſon ſhould permit 
Y him to improve theſe advantages. His Majeſty and Mareſ- 
chal Keith wintered in Saxony, having their cantonments 
Petween Pirna and the frontier along the Elbe; and 
| Nareſchal Schwerin, returning into Sileſia, took up his 
uarters in the country of Glatz. In the mean time, the 
mpreſs-Queen, finding the force which ſhe had ſent out 
Nagainſt the King of Pruſſia was not ſuſhcient to prevent 
his deſigns, made the neceſſary requiſitions to her allies 
for the auxiliaries they had engaged to furniſh. In conſe- 
uence of theſe requiſitions, the Czarina, true to her 
engagements, diſpatched above an hundred thouſand of 
her troops, who began their march in the month of No- | 
ember, and proceeded to the borders of Lithuania, with 1 
TE Ig en to invade Ducal Pruſſia, whilſt a ſtrong | 
* fleet 


The K of P had withdrawn his garriſon from Cleves, not | | 
without ſuſpicion of having purpoſely leſt this door open to the enemy, that | | 
er irruption into G——y might haſten the reſolutions of the B=——h | | 
* 8 7: | 
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by the aulick council; declared deprived of all his rights, 


this ſentence in execution. 
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fleet was equipped in the Baltick, to aid the operation 
of this numerous army. The Auſtrian army aſſemblel 
in Bohemia amounted to upwards of four-fcore thouſan 
men, commanded by Prince Charles of Lorraine and 
Mareſchal Brown. The Swedes had not yet openly de. 
clared themſelves ; but it was well known, that though 
their king was allied in blood and inclination to lis 
Pruſſian Majeſty, yet the jealouſy which the ſenate dl 
Sweden entertained of their ſovereign, and the hope of 
recovering their ancient poſſeſſions in Pomerania, by mec 
of the preſent troubles, together with their old attach 
to France, newly cemented by intrigues and ſublid'cys, 
would certainly induce them to join in the general confece. 
racy. The Duke of Mecklenbourgh took the ſame patty, 
and agrecd to join the Swediſh army, when it ſhould be 
afſembled, with fix thouſand men. Beſides all theſe Pres 
parations againſt the King of Pruſſia, he was, in his quatity 
of Elector of Brandenbourg, put under the ban ofthe Empire 


privileges, and prerogatives; his fiefs were eſcheated intothe 
exchequer of the Empire; and all the circles according 
ordered to furniſh their reſpective contingencies for putting 


$ XVXVIII. In this dangerous ſituation, thus mennced 
on all ſides, and ſeemingly on the very brink of incvitable 
deſtruction, the Pruſſian monarch owed his preſervation to 
his own courage and activity. The Ruſſians, know: no 


| ; ans 
that the country they were to paſs through in their way i 
a a | =” 8 As o 
to Lithuania would not be able to ſubſiſt their prodigious N Innain 
numbers, had taken care to furnith themſelves with provi Wi Fake 
ſions tor their march, depending upon the reſources they Wi 
expected to find in Lithuania, after their arrival in that EL Peut 
country. Theſe proviſions were exhauſted by the time Wpro! 
they reached the borders of that province, where i" Kiels 
found themſelyes ſuddenly and unexpectedly deſtitute «i 
: * f auc 
ſubſiſtence, either to return back or to proceed forward tony 
The King of Pruſſia had, with great prudence and for cor 


fight, ſecured plenty to himſelf, and diſtreſs and famine 
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much as could be againſt every poſſible event, ſent a 


eat number of gunners and matroſſes from Pomerania 
Memel, with three regiments of his troops, to re-en- 
4 prce the garriſon of that place. He viſited all the poſts 
Phich his troops poſſeſſed in Sileſia, and gave the neceſ- 
ry orders for their ſecurity. He repaired to Neiſs, where 


e ſettled with Mareſchal Schwerin the general plan of 


Ihe operations of the approaching campaign. There it 


Bras agreed, that the mareſchal's army in Sileſia, which 


Ponſiſted of fifty thouſand men, ſhould have in conſtant 
iew the motions of the royal army, by which its own 
ere to be regulated, that they might both act in concert, 
. es circumſtances ſhould require. At the fame tune, other 
Wrmics were aſſembled by the King of Pruſſia in Lufatia 
35 and Voigtland; twenty thouſand men were collected 22? 
Ewickaw, on the irontiers of Bohemia, towards Egra, 
E nder the command of Prince Maurice of Anhalt-Deilauz 
nd ſixty thouſand choſen troops began cheir march to- 
Prards Great Zeidlitz, where their head-guarters were ſet- 
led. In the mean while, the Auſtrian troops began to form 
n the frontiers of Saxony, where ſome of their detach- 
ments appeared, to watch the motions of the Pruthans, who 
® ſtill continued to purſue their operations with great acti- 
Pity and reſolution. All pollible care was taken by the Pruſ- 
ans at Dreſden to ſecure a retreat, in caſe of a defeat. 
As only one regiment of Pruſhans could be ſpared to re- 
main there in garriſon, the burghers were diſarmed, their 
arms depoſited in the arſenal, K detachment was poſt- 
Ned at Konigſtein, to oblige that fortreſs to obſerve a ſtrict 
WE cutrality, All correſpondence with the enemy was ſtrictly 
Prohibited; and it having been diſcovered that the Coun- 
ieeſs of Ogilvie, one of the Queen's maids of honour, had 
; 2 diſobeyed his Maj eſty' s commands, ſhe was arreſted; but 
5. on the Queen's interceſſion, afterwards releaſed. The 

| 3 Counteſs . Bruhl, lad By of the Saxon prime miniſter, 
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his enemies, by buying up all the corn and forage of C n p. 
he country which thefe laſt were entering. Notwith- . ip 
| Z —w theſe precautions, his Pruſſian Majeſty, to guard 
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B BO K was alſo arreſted by his Pruſſian Majeſty's order; and, o 
ber making light of her confinement, and reſolving u 
17:7, Tee company, the was ordered to quit the court, and re, 
tire from Saxony. M. Henwin, the French Miniſter, wy 
told that his preſence was unneceſſary at Dreſden ; and 
on his replying, that his maſter had commanded him ty 
| ſtay, he was again deſired to departz on which be 
thought proper to obey. The Count de Waekerbath, mi. 
niſter of the cabinet, and grand maſter of the houſehold t 
the Prince Royal of Poland, was arreſted, and conductel 
to Cuſtrin, by the expreſs command of his Majeſh, 
The King of Pruſſia, having thrown two bridges over the 
Elbe early in the ſpring, ordered the ſeveral diſtricts of 

the electorate of Saxony to ſupply him with a great num. 
ber of waggons, each drawn by four horſes. The circles Hhirtee 
of Miſnia and Leipſick were enjoined to furniſh four hun- 
dred each, and the other circles in proportion.” 
XXIX. While the King of Pruſſia was taking theſe 
meaſures in Saxony, two ſkirmiſhes happened on the 
frontiers of Bohemia, between his troops and the Auſtri- 
ans. On the twentieth of February, a body of fix thouſand 
Auſtrians ſurrounded the little town of Hirſcfield in Up- 
per Lufatia, garriſoned by a battalion of Pruſſian foot. The 
firſt attack was made at four in the morning, on two re- 
a. doubts without the gates, each of which was defended by 
5 two field pieces: and though the Auſtrians were ſeveril 
times repulſed, they at laſt made themſelves maſters of one 
of the redoubts, and carried off the two pieces of cannon, 
In their retreat they were purſued by the Pruſſians, 
who fell upon their rear, killed ſome, and took many 
priſoners; this affair coſt the Auſtrians at leaſt five hun- 
dred men. About a fortnight after the Prince of Bevern 
marched out of Zittau, with a body of near nine thou- 
1 land men, in order to deſtroy the remaining ſtrong hold 
wi poſſeſſed by the Auſtrians on the ffontiers, In this expe- 
dition he took the Auſtrian magazine at Friedland in Bo- 
[ OR  hemia, conſiſting of nine thouſand ſacks of meal, and 
| Il great ſtore of ammunition z and, after making wy 
#4 i - "Op _ maiter 
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E his troops, conſiſting of a hundred and fifty huſſars of 
2 ! ke regiment of Putkammer, met with a body of ſix hun- 
'S Croats, ſuſtained by two hundred Auſtrian dragoons 


F upon them ſword in hand, killed about fifty, took 
5 Pty horſes, and made ten dragoons priſoners. The 
Pruſſians, it is ſaid, did not loſe a ſingle man on this oc- 


7 uſtrians having made but a ſlight reſiſtance. 


T ight have been to the allies of Great-Britain, {till, how- 
Peer, proper regard was ſhown to the ſubjects of this 
Brown : for an edict was publiſhed at Florence on the 
hirteenth of February, wherein his Imperial Majeſty, as 
Prand Duke of 'Tuſcany, declared his intention of ob- 


1eſe 1 on of affairs. All the ports in that duchy were accord- 
the Nngly enjoyned to pay a ſtrict regard to this declaration, in 


Jp- ppeared; for two prizes taken by the Engliſh having put 


he & to Porto Ferraro, the captains of two French privateers 
re. WEddrefſed themſelves to the governor, alledging, that they 


by Pere captures of a pirate, and requeſting that they might 
-ril i pe obliged to put to ſea: but the governor prudently 


ne WFeplied, That as they came in under Engliſh colours he 


rould protect them; and forbad the privateers, at their 
Weril, to commit any violence. They, however, little 
T egarding the governor's orders, prepared for ſailing, and 
ent their boats to cut out one of the prizes. The captain 
Wiring at their boats, killed one of their men, which alarm- 
. ng the ſentinels, notice was ſent to the governor; and he, 
In conſequence, ordered the two privateers immediately to 


Pries began their march to harraſs his defenſeleſs territories 


& Bathiana, at their entering Bohemia; and immediately 


E aſion; and two ſoldiers only were ſlightly wounded, the 


XXX. Whatever the conduct of the court of Vienna 


ring the moſt ſcrupulous neutrality in the then ſitua- 


E Il caſes relating to the French or Englith ſhips in the 
and Mediterranean. The good effects of this injunction ſoon 


epart.— The conduct of the Dutch was rather cautious 
. than ſpirited. Whilſt his Pruſſian Majeſty was employed 
$ Dn the fide of Bohemia and Saxony, the French auxili- | 


in 
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Auster of Reichenberg, he returned to Zittau. The van C + A r. 
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the Engliſh ambaſſador remonſtrated againſt their compli. iſ ; Warge 
ance, and repreſented it as a breach of the neutrality iM F he. 
their High Mightineſſes declared they would obſerve, yet, WM = 
after ſome heſitation, the demand was granted; and their Nreviev 
inability to prevent the paſſage of the French troops | 4 nder 
ſhould it be attempted by Soi n in excuſe of theit I 
eine 


li | B O 9 K in the neighbourhood of the Low Countries. A free NOOR 
* 1 paſſage was demanded of the States-General throuch gar 
i 1575 Namur and Maeſtricht, for the proviſions, ammunition, 3 F. 
| and artillery belonging to this new army; and though Fopoi. 


own: a 


P- 


S XXXI. Scarce had che French army, commanded * 7 
the Prince de Soubiſe, ſet foot in the territories of Julies eon 
and Cologn, when they found themſelves in poſſeſſion of H ratior 
the duchy of Cleves and the county of Mark, where all W the c: 
things were left open to them, the Pruſhans, who evacu- Wi great 


ated their poſts, taking their route along the river Lippe, 
in order to join ſome regiments from Magdebourg, who 
were ſent to facilitate their retreat. The diſtreſſed inhabi. 
tants, thus expoſed to the calamities of war from an 
unprovoked enemy, were inftantly ordered to furnih 
contributions, forage, and proviſions, for the uſe of their 
invaders; and, what was ſtill more terrifying to them, 
the partizan Fiicker, whoſe cruelties, the laſt war, they 
fill remembered with horrour, was again let locſe upon 
them by the inhumanity of the Empreſs-Queen. Wee! 
was immediately occupied by the French: Emmerick and 
Maſeyk ſoon thared the ſame fate: and the city of Guc!- 
1800 dres was beſieged, the Pruſſians ſeeming reſolved to defend 
1 this laſt place; to which end they opened the fluices, and 
„ laid the country round under water. Thoſe who retreat 
ed, filing off to the north-weſt of Paderborn, entered the 
county of Ritberg, the property of Count Kaunitz Rit- 
berg, great chancellor to the Empreſs-Queen. After WG 
taking his caſtle, in which they found thirty pieces of of t 
_ cannon, they raiſed contributions in the diſtrict, to the Wi 
amount of forty thouſand crowns. As the Pruſſians re. 
tired, the French took poſſeſſion or the country the) 
; | quitted 
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# Kuitted in the name of the Empreſs-Queen, whoſe com- CHAP. 


h Vigary attended them for that purpoſe. The general 

1, endezvous of theſe troops, under Prince Soubiſe, was 757. 

1 7 Eppointed at Neuſs, in the electorate of Cologn, where a 

i. : arge body of French was aſſembled by the firſt of April. 

ty Ine Auſtrians, in their turn, were not idle. Marſhal 1 
t, grown viſited the fortifications of Brinn and Koninſgratz; ; | 
ir 3 reviewed he army of the late Prince Picoloniitil, now 

, I nder the command of General Serbelloni; and put his 

ir own army in march for Koſtlitz on the Elbe, where he 

propoſed to eitablilh his head-quarters. 

by 2 $ XXXIL During the receſs of the armies, while OV 

13 {MWrigours of winter force4 them to ſuſpend their hoſtile ope- 

of J en, and the greateſt preparations were making to open | 
al che campaign with all poſlible vigour, Count Beſtucheff, ö 
u- W great chancellor of Ruilia, wrote a circular letter to the | 
ve, {WE primare, ſenators, and miniſters of the republick of Po- 

ho a, ſettin, forth, «That the Empreſs of Ruſſia was 1 
bi. ea e affected with the King of Poland's diſtreſs, | 
n hich the thought could not but excite the compaſſion of [ 
Im Tal. other powers, but more eſpecia Uy of his allies: That | jy 
Cir the fatal conſequences which might reſult from the raſh 4 
m, . tep taken by the King of Pruſſia, not only with reſpect to — 
127 che tranquillity of Europe in gencral, but of each power mm 
ON in particular, and more efpe-ialiy of the neighbouring 1 
fel councries, were ſo evident, that the intereſt and ſafety of b: 
::4 the ſeveral princes rendered it abſolutely neceſſary they |; 
TO } | ſhould make it a common cauſe ; not only to obtain proper 1 
nd fatisfaCtion for thoſe courts whoſe dominions had been to ::- | 
nd | unjuſtly attacked, but like wiſc to preſcribe ſuch bounds. 
-a- WW to the King of Pruſſia as might ſecure them from any 

the Wi future apprehenſions from ſo enterpriſing and reſtleſs a 

ut. 5 neighbour : that with this view, the Empreſs was deter- 

ſte! f mined to affiſt the King of Poland with a conſiderable body 

; of of troops, which were actually upon their march *, under 

the i | the command of Genera] Apraxin; and that, as there 

re- would 
hey » This bs was written in December; and the Ruſſians, as we 98 
"_ 3 brved before, began their marck in November, | 
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BOOK would be an abſolute neceſſity for their marching through 
a wu. part of the territories of Poland, her Imperial Majeſty 
9 | hoped the republick would not fail to facilitate their march 
| as much as poſſible.” She further recommended to the 
republick, to take ſome ſalutary meaſures for fruſtrating 
the deſigns of the King of Pruſſia, and reſtoring harmony 
among themſelves, as the moſt conducive meaſure to theſe 
good purpoſes. In this, however, the Poles were ſo far 
from following her advice, that, though ſure of being fi. 
erificed in this conteſt, which fide ſoever prevailed, they 
divided into parties with no leſs zeal than if they had 2 
much to hope from the prevalence of one fide, as to fear 
from that of the other. Some of the palatines werd for 
denying a paſſage to the Ruſhans, and others were for 
affording them the utmoſt aſſiſtance in their power, 
With this cauſe of contention others of a more private 
mature fatally concurred, by means of a miſunderſtanding 
between the Prince Czartorinfki and Count Mniinec, 
Almoſt every inhabitant of Warfaw was involved in the 
_ quarrel; and the violence of theſe factions was ſo great 
that ſcarce a night paſſed without bloodſhed, many dead 
bodies, chiefly Saxons, being found in the ſtreets ever 
e,, on 
- $ XXXIIL In the mean time, Great-Britain, unſettled 
in her miniſtry and councils at home, unſucceſsful in her 
attempts abroad, judging peace, if it could be obtained or 
juſt and honourable terms, more eligible than a continent! 
war, propoſed ſeveral expedients to the Empreſs-Queen tor 
F081 reſtoring the tranquillity of Germany; but her anſwer waz 
WW: „That whenever ſhe perceived that the expedients pre 
418 poſed would indemnify her for the extraordinary expenſes 
ſhe had incurred in her own defence, repair the heavy lofſe 
ſuſtained by her ally the Xing of Poland, and afford: 
proper ſecurity for their future ſafety, ſhe would be read) 
to give the ſame proofs ſhe had always given of her deſi 
to reſtore peace; but it could not be expected ſhe ſhouk 
liſten to expedients, of which the King of Pruſſia was t 
reap the whole advantage, after having begun the wa 
| — an 
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a waſted the dominions of a prince, who relied for his C HAP. 
| upon the faith of treaties, and the appearance of a = 
Wecurity pO 5 PP A 


— 


ch Wl harmony between them.” Upon the receipt of this an- ,, mY 
the per, the court of London made ſeveral propoſals to the 
ing Carina, to interpoſe as mediatrix between the courts of 
vienna and Berlin, but they were rejected with marks of | 
eſe 85 Hippleaſure and reſentment. When Sir Charles Hanbury 3 
tar 1 illiams, the Britiſh ambaſſador, continued to urge his 
la- Plieitations very ſtrongly, and even with ſome hints of | 
A menaces, an anſwer was delivered to him by order of the [ 
| 33 Eupress, purporting, „That her Imperial Majeſty was 
fear aſtoniſhed at his demand, after he had already been made N 
bor 3 with the meaſures ſhe had taken to effect a re- ; 
fo j Tonciliation between the courts of Vienna and Berlin. | 
hs 1 e might eaſily conceive, as matters were then ſituated, 
N iat the earneſtneſs with which he now urged the ſame N 
ding W ropofition muſt neceflarily ſurpriſe her Imperial Majeſty, ö 
nec. as it ſhowed but little regard to her former declaration. j 
| th rhe Empreſs, therefore, commanded his exce!lency to be il 
eat told, that as her intentions contained in her firſt anſwer | 
dead remained abſolutely invariable, no ulterior propoſitions for | 4 
en mediation would be liſtened to; and that as for the i 
nenaces made uſe of by his excellency, and particularly | 
ttlel hat the King of Pruſſia himſelf would ſoon attack the bi 
1 her WMuſhan army, ſuch threats ſerved only to weaken the am- i 
d o! Wibaſſador's propoſals ; to confirm ſtill more, were it poſſi- — 
en pie, the Empreſs in her reſolutions; to juſtify them to | 
n fo! he whole world, and to render the King of Pruſſia | i 
waz Wnore blameable.” g 
pro. XXV. The ſeaſon now trawing on in which the |. 
enſe 3 roops of the contending powers would be able to take [| 
** 1 the field, and the alarming progreſs of the Ruſhans being |. 
ora 1 i 


E appily ſtopped, his Pruſſian Majeſty, whoſe maxim it has | 
4 lways been to keep the ſeat of war as far as poſſible from | 
Wis own dominions, reſolved to carry it into Bohemia, aud | 
Were to attack the Auſtrians on all fides. To this end — Þ 
e ordered his armies in Saxony, Miſnia, Luſatia, and | 
Pileſa to enter Bohemia in four different and oppoſite 
E places, 


BO OR 
no 


17857. 


the enemy the ſame day from Kratzen, and proceeded to 
Machendorf, near Reichenberg. The ſame morning 


manded by a colonel and major, routed ſome hundreds of 


conduct of Prince Lichtenſtein, took three officers and 


commanded by Count Konigſeg, and poſted near Reichen. 
berg. As ſoon as the troops were formed they advanced 


about thirty ſquadrons. The two wings were ſuſtained i 
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places, nearly at the ſame time. | 'The firſt of theſe be 


the i. 
commanded in perſon, aſſiſted by Mareſchal Keith; t, 


renc 


ſecond was led by Prince Maurice of Anhalt-Deſſau, e nem 
third by Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick-Bevern, and the n tl 
fourth by Mareſchal Schwerin. In conſequence of th Wer 
plan, Mareſchal Schwerin's army entered Bohemia on th * Be 
eighteenth of April, in five columns, at as many different 1 4 he ſe 
places. The deſign was ſo well concerted, that th {Me att 
Auſtrians had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of their approach ti pf K. 
they were palt the frontiers, and then they filled the dan. 4 he P 
gerous defile of Gulder-Oelſe with Pandours, to diſpute Prou: 
that paſſage; but they were no ſooner diſcovered than cover 
two battalions of Pruſſian grenadiers attacked them with {ime 


their bayonets fixed, and routed them. The Prince 0 | 5 huffa: 


Anhault paſſed the frontiers from Miſnia, and penetrated NAuſti 
into Bohemia on the twenty-firſt of April without any 3 ene 
reſiſtance. The Prince of Bevern, on the twentieth of {Mittacl 
the ſame month, having marched at the head of a body of there 


the army, which was in Luſatia, from the quarters of cupie 


cantonment near Zittau, poſſeſſed himſelf immediately i force 


the firſt poſt on the frontier of Bohemia, at Krottau and enem 
Graſenſtein, without the loſs of a ſingle man: drove away arms, 


Putkammer's huſſars, who formed part of a corps, com- 
the enemy's cuiraſſiers, poſted before Cohlin, under the 


upwards of ſixty horſe priſoners, and ſo diſperſed the reſt, 
that they were ſcarcely able to rally near Kratzen. Nigit 
coming on obliged the troops to remain in the open air til 
the next morning, when, at break of day, the Pruſſians 
marched in two columns by Habendorf, towards the enc- 
my's army, amounting to twenty-eight' thouſand men, 


towards the enemy's cavalry, drawn up in three lines of 


the 


CGISSAKRKAGEE.-TE 


ke infantry, which was poſted among falled trees and en- 
renchments. The Pruſſians immediately cannonaded the 
| Wnemy's cavalry, who received it with reſolution, having 


| Pn their right hand a village, and on their left a wood, 
ere they had entrenched themſelves. But the Prince 
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| f of Bevern having cauſed fifteen ſquadrons of dragoons of 


| he ſecond line to advance, and the wood on his right to 
e attacked at the ſame time by the battalions of grenadiers 
N pf Kahlden and of Moellendorf, and by the regiment of 
ö ; the Prince of Pruſſia, his dragoons, who, by clearing the 
KB ground, and poſſeſſing the entrenchments, had their flanks 
Bf covered, entirely routed the enemy's cavalry. In the mean 
L Kime Colonel Putkammer and Major Schenfeld, with their 
Eufars, though flanked by the enemy's artillery, gave the 
f 1 \uſtrian horſe-grenadiers a very warm reception, whilit 
ESGeneral Leſtewitz, with the left wing of the Pruſſians, 
Attacked the redoubts that covered Reichenberg. Though 


. 3 cupied by the Auſtrians, yet the regiment of Darmſtadt 


1 enemy, after ſome diſcharge of their artery and {mall 
aerms, from one eminence to another, for the diſtance of a 
. mile, when they left off the purſuit. The action began at 


ene thouſand of the Auſtrians were killed and wounded, 
mong the former were General Porporati and Count 


. 


Count Mansfeld. Twenty of their officers, and four hun- 
7 Fare ſoldiers, were taken priſoners, and they alſo loſt three 
ſtandards. On the ſide of the Pruſſians ſeven ſubalterns 


| End an hundred and fifty men wounded. After this battle 
| 1 areſchal Schwerin joined the Prince of Bevern, made 
5 himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of the circle of Buntzlau, 


3 Frhom he diſlodged. The Prince of Anhalt-Deſſau, with 
f . his corps, drew near the King of Pruſſia's OY, when the 


ſtrians, 


5 | chere were many defiles and riſing grounds to paſs, all oc- 


f forced the redoubt, and put to flight and purſued the 


# J — and among the latter Prince Lichtenſtein and 


. ; and about an hundred men were killed, and ſixteen officers 


& Wn took a conſiderable magazine from the Auſtrians, | 


balf an hour after fix, and continued till eleven. About 


L Itter xevanced as far as Budin, from whence the Au- 
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able to act jointly. 


twenty thouſand men to obſerve his motions; then lil 


by ſeveral regiments of the garriſon of Prague, amounts : 
to near a hundred thouſand men. They were ſtrong 
entrenched on the banks of the Moldaw, to the north i 


impregnable. The left wing of the Auſtrians, twill 
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ſtrians, who had an advantageous camp there, retired ji 
Weſtwarn, half way between Budin and Prague; and H 
Pruſſian Majefty having paſſed the Egra, his army, «ye 
that of Mareſchal Schwerin, were ſo fituated as to 


6 XXXV. Theſe advantages were but the prelude vi 
much more deciſive victory, which the King himſelf gain 
a few days after. Preparing to enter Bohemia, at a «Ml 
ſtance from any of the corps commanded by his gener; 
he made a movement as if he had intended to march 
wards Egra. The enemy, deceived by this feint, u 1 
imagining he was going to execute ſome deſign, diſtn 
from the object of his other armies, detached a body oi 


made a ſudden and maſterly movement to the left, þ £ 
which he cut off all communication between that detaciil 
ment and the main army of the Auſtrians, which, havin 
been re-enforced by the army of Moravia, by the remaniſ 
of the corps lately defeated by the Prince of Bevern, aſl 


Prague, in a camp ſo fortified by every advantage of u 
ture, and every contrivance of art, as to be deemed alm 


ſituated, was guarded by the mountains of Ziſcka, ii 
the right extended as far as Herboholi : Prince Charles oi 
Lorraine, and Mareſchal Brown, who commanded then 
ſeemed determined to maintain this advantageous pol: j 4 
but the King of Pruſſia overlooked all difhculties. Hari 3 
thrown ſeveral bridges over the Moldaw on the fifth oi 
May, he paſſed that river in the morning of the fx 

with thirty thouſand men, leaving the reſt of the atn + | 
under the command of the Prince of Anhault-Deſſu 

and being immediately joined by the troops uni 
Mareſchal Schwerin and the Prince of Bevern, refolun 
to attack the enemy on the ſame day. In conſequence! EE "A 
this reſolution, his army filed off on the leit by Pots e 


my 


GEORGE UI. 


* 
d Fight, to avoid being flanked. The Pruſſians continued 
beir march to Bichwitz, traverſing ſeveral defiles and 


» (WP 

to M noraſſes, which for a little time ſeparated the infantry from 
De reſt of the army. The foot began the attack too 
Ty recipitately, and were at firſt repulſed, but they ſoon re- 


rains » overed themſelves. While the King of Pruſſia took the 


a Enemy in flank, Mareſchal Schwerin advanced to a 
er Wnarſhy ground, which ſuddenly ſtopping his army, 
ch if 7 threatened to diſconcert the whole plan of operation. In 


„ an{ I his emergency, he immediately diſmounted, and taking 
the ſtandard of the regiment in his hand, boldly entered 


Iſtind 3 
ody the moraſs, crying out, Let all brave Pralfats follow 


= me.” Inſpired by the example of this great commander, 


en uns 

ry $ ow eighty-two years of age, all the troops preſſed for- 
eta ward, and though he was unfortunately killed by the firſt 
havin #3 re, their ardour abated not till they had totally defeated 
maul the enemy. Thus fell Mareſchal Schwerin, loaded with 
n, an - years and glory, an officer whoſe ſuperior talents in the 
Jun military art had been diſplayed in a long courſe. of faith- 
ul ſervice. In the mean time, the Pruſſian infantry, 


ron 
erh which had been ſeparated in the march, forming them- 


of 
alma entirely broke it, while their cavalry, after three charges, 


„ thu - obliged that of the Auſtrians to retire in great confuſion, 
2, u che centre being at the ſame time totally routed: The 
irles Weſt wing of the Pruſſians then marched immediately to- 


wards Michely, and being there joined by the horſe, re- 
| 5 Mewed their attack, while the enemy were retreating 
Hari 4 
fit ight of the Pruſſian army attacked the remains of the left 
e uu ring of the Auſtrians, and made themſelves maſters of 
e a1 


den 


uni 
«fool J he Prince of Bevern, ſignaliſed themſelves on this occa- 
ion in ſtorming two batteries; - Prince Ferdinand of 


ence off 
cho Brunſwick took the left wing of the Auſtrians in flank, 


14 tl N 1 Vol. IV * K | | while 


ebes afreſh, renewed the attack on the enemy's right, and 


haſtily towards Saſzawar. Mean while the troops on the 


three batteries. But the behaviour of the infantry i in the 
25 laſt attack was ſo ſucceſsful, as to leave little room for this 
irt of the cavalry to act. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, and 


12 7 


itz; and at the ſame time Count Brown wheeled to the c =. P. 
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B OD K «while the King with his left, and a body of 1 0 


III. 
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of valour on both fides, the Auſtrians were forced to abar. 
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v7 4 
* 1 


$ 


med 
ing 
the 

With 
tion 


lor 1 


Saxc 


cured the paſſage of the Moldaw. In fhort, after a very 
long and obſtmate engagement, and many 75 examples 


don the field of battle , leaving behind ſixty pieces of can. 
non, Al their tents, baggage, military cheſt, and, in 2 
word, their whole camp. The weight of the battle fc 
upon the right wing of the Auſtrians, the remains d 
which, to the amount of ten or twelve thouſand men, fei Coui 
towards Beneſchau, where they afterwards. aſſembled uni { were 
M. Pretlach, general of horſe. The infantry retired 0. thou 
wards Prague, and threw themſelves into that city, with Prag 
their commanders, Prince Charles of Lorraine and Marsl. Whoth 


chal Brown, but they were much harraſſed in their ve. ſome 
treat by a detachment of the Pruſſians under Mareſcha hil. 


Keith. The Pruſſians took, on this occaſion, ten ſtund- Peg 
ards, and upwards of four thouſand priſoners, thirty ol the“ 
whom were officers of rank. Their loſs amounted t tren 
about two thouſand five hundred killed, and about three Band | 
thouſand wounded. Among the former were Generi but a 
d' Amſtel, the Prince of Holſtein-Beck, the Colonel: eſig 
Goltze and Manſtein, and Lieutenant-Colenel Rok. 3 igt 
Among the latter, the Generals Wenterfield, De EH al 
Mothe, Fenque, Hautcharmoy, Blankenſee, and Pletten- rian 
berg. The number of the killed and wounded on the mY tie 
of the Auſtrians was much greater. Among theſe laſt was in h: 
Mareſchal Brown, who received .a wound, which, from Eng 
the chagrin he ſuffered, rather than from its own nature, the 
proved mortal. The day after the battle, Colonel Mere: Narri 
was detached with a battalion of Pruſſian Pandours, al E de 
four hundred huſſars, to deſtroy a very conſiderable and enen 
valuable magazine-of the Auſtrians at Pilſen, and this ſe eat 
vice he performed. He alſo completed the deſtruction of Vin le 
{cveral others of leſs 1mportance, by the loſs of which, Ws 
however, all poffibility of ſubfiſtence was cut off fron Phat 


anz ſucconrs the Auſtrians might have expected from ths Wic:: 
Empire. 


| | I Fanc 
C | EG ; 5 üttle 


GE 


M7 Wrnediately inveſted Prague on both ſides of the river, the 
| Ning commanding on one fide, and Mareſchal Keith on 
an. the other. In four days the whole city was ſurrounded 
. With lines and entrenchments, by which all communica- 


tion from without was entirely cut off: Prince Charles 
| wot Lorraine and Mareſchal Brown, the two Princes of 


Count Lacy, and ſeveral other perſons of great diſtinction 
were ſhut up within the walls, together with above twenty 


6 thouſand of the Auſtrian army, who had taken refuge 1 in 


with : Prague after their defeat. Every thing continued quiet on 


Ay 8 both ſides, ſcarce a cannon ſhot being fired by either for 
re. ſome time after this blockade was formed; and in the mean 
cha E while the Pruſſians made themſelves maſters of Caiſca- 
d- berg, an eminence which commands the town, where 
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Pony, the Prince of Modena, the Duke d' Aremberg, 


7 of {the Auſtrians had a ſtrong redoubt, continuing likewiſe to 


te ſtrengthen their works. Already they had made a ſally, 


lice and taken ſome other ineffectual ſteps to recover this poſt, 
ner but a more deciſive ſtroke was neceſſary. Accordingly, 2 
2601: 4 elign was formed of attacking the Pruſſian army in the 
ohe. night with a body of twelve thouſand men, to be ſuſtained 


e E by all the grenadiers, volunteers, Pandours, and Hunga- 
i Fan infantry. In caſe an impreſſion could be made on 
die King's lines, it was intended to open a way, ſword 
in hand, through the camp of the befiegers, and to eaſe 
YE FPrague of the multitude of forces locked up uſeleſs within 
Z the walls, ſerving only to conſume the proviſions of the 
ob Prien, and haſten the ſurrender of the place. Happily 
a deſerter gave the Prince of Pruſſia intelligence of the 
| enemy s deſign about eleven o'clock at night. Proper 
. : neaſures were immediately taken for their reception, and 
In leſs than a quarter of an hour the whole army was under 
ens. This deſign was conducted with ſo much ſilence, 
What though the Pruſſians were warned of it they could 
Pros nothing before the enemy had charged their ad- 


Fanced poſts. The attack was begun on the ſide of the 


Uure, 
lever 
„ And 
2 and 
18 {et- 
ion ot 
which, 
from 
M the 


1.x) 2" «2 


rue town, againſt Mareſchal Keith's camp, and the left 
wing 
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wing of the Pruſhan army encamped on the Moldau. 
From hence it is probable the Auſtrians propoſed not only 
to deſtroy the batteries that were raiſing, but to attack the 
bridges of communication which the Pruſſians threw over 
the Moldaw, at about a quarter of a German mile above 
and below Prague, at Branick and Podbaba. The greateſ 
alarm began about two O'cleck, when the enemy hoped to 
Fave come ſilently and unexpectedly upon the miner;, 
but $a had left work about a quarter of an hour before, 
At the report of the firſt piece which they fired, the pique 
of the third battalion of Pruſſian guards, to the numbe; 
of an hundred men, who marched out of the camp to fu. 
flain the body which-covered the works, was thrown into 
ſome confuſion, from the darkneſs of the night, which 
prevented their diſtinguiſhing the Auſtrian -troops from 
their own. Lieutenant Jork, detached with two plz 
toons to reconnoitre the enemy, attempting to diſcover 
their diſpoſition by kindling a fire, Captain Rodig, 3 
the light of this fire, perceiving the enemy's fituation, 
immediately formed the deſign of falling upon them in 
flank, and gave orders to his men to fire in platoons, 
which they performed, mutually repeating the ſignal given 
: by their commander. The enemy fled with the greater 
precipitation, as they were ignorant of the weakneſs of 
the piquet, and as the ſhouting of the Pruſſian foldien 
made them miſtake it for a numerous body, many of 
them deſerted, many took ſhelter in "Eg and many 
more were driven into the river and drowned. At the 
ſame time this attack began, a regiment of horſe-grenadien 
fell upon a'redoubt which the Pruſſians had thrown vp, 
ſupported by the Hungarian infantry : they returnel 
three times to the aſſault, and were as often beat back by 
the Pruſſians, whom they found it impoſllible to diſlodge; 
though Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick's battalion, whid 
guarded this poſt, ſuffered extremely. During this attaci 
the nem kept an inceſſant fire with their muſqueti 
upon the whole front of the Pruſſians, from the convent 
St. Margaret to the river. At three in the morning tis 
Pruſlas 


* 


and windews. until they were diſlodged;, and the Pruſſian 


| 1 battalions were obliged to ſuſtain the fire both of cannon 
and muſquetry for above two hours, when the enemy 
retired to-the city, except the Pandours, wha again took 
poſſeſſion of the Red-heufe, which the Pruitans, were: 
BE forced to abandon, becauſe the artillery, of Pragae key+.a. 


continual fire upom it from the moment is, was. known. ta 
be in their hands. The Auſtrians left. behind them. many 
dead and wounded, beſides deſerters, and the. Pruſſians, 


notwithſtanding. the loſs of ſeveral. officers. and private 


man, made ſome. priſoners. Prince Ferdinand, che King 
of Pruſha's youngeſt brother, had à horſe killed under 
him, and was flightly wounded in the face. 

F NEXVI. The Pruſſian works being compteted,, 


and heavy artillery arrived, four batteries erected on the 


banks. of the Moldaw, began to play with great fury. 


Near three hundred bombs, beſides an nfinity of ignited 


balls, were thrown into the city in the ſpace of twenty=- 
four. hours. The ſcene was lamentable, houſes, men, and 


horſes wrapped' in flames, and reduced to aſhes. Ehe 


confuſion within, together with: the. want of proper ar- 


tillery and ammunition, obliged the Auſtrians to cate 
firing, and furniſhed his Pruſfan Majeſty with all the op- 


portunity he could with of pouring deſtruction upon this: | 


unfortunate city. 'Fhe horraurs of war feamed: to bave 
extinguiſhed the principles of humanity. Ne regard: was. 
paid. to the: diſtreſs of the inhabirants,, the: Auſtrians ob- 
kinately maintained. poſſeſſion, and the Prufſians-practiſed' 


every ſtratagem, every barbarous refinement that conſti- 


tutes. the military art to oblige: them. do capitalate- After 
the conflagration had lafted three: days, and. conſumed 2 
prodigious: number of buildings, the: principal inhabitants, 


bughers, ang clergy, perceiving their city; et the. point. of 


_ K 2 bemg. 


3 


BS 7 ufims quitted their camp to engage the enemy. The CH AP. 
WE batialion of Parmewitz attacked a building called the Red. 
N 3 Rouſe, ſituated at the bottom of a declivity before V/ cl 
BS lfowitz. The. Pandours, Who had taker poffeſſion of 
BE this houſe, fired upon them inceffently from allthe doors. 
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being reduce! to a heap of rubbiſh, beſought the con. 
mander, in a body, to bearken to terms, but he was deaf 
to the voice of pity, and, inſtead of being moved with 
their ſupplications, drove out twelve thouſand perſons, th, 
leaſt uſeful in defending the city. Theſe, by order of ti; 


Pruſhan Majeſty, were again forced «back, which {on 


produced ſo great a ſcarcity of proviſion within the 
walls, that the Auſtrians were reduced to the neceſſity af 
eating horſe-fleſh, forty horſcs being daily diſtributed to 
the troops, and the ſame food ſold at four-pence a pound 
to the inhabitants. However, as there ſill remained greit 
abundance of corn, they were far from being brought to 
the laſt extremity. TWo vigorous and well-condufte 
{allies were made, but they proved unſucceſsful. The 
only advantage reſulting from them was the perpetual 
alarm in which they kept the Pruſſian camp, and the 
vigilance required to guard againſt the attacks of a nu- 
merous, reſolute, and deſperate garrifon. 
XXXVIII. Whatever difticuities might have attended 
the conqueſt of Prague, certain it is that the affairs of 
the Empreis-Queen were in the moit critical and deſpe- 
rate ſituation. Her grand army diſperſed i in partics, and 
flying for ſubſiſtence in ſmall corps; their princes and 
commanders cooped up in Prague; that capital in immi- 


nent danger of being taken, the flouriſhing kingdom of 
Bohemia ready to fall into the hands of the conqueror, 1 


conſiderable army on the point of ſurrendering priſoners of 
war; all the Queen's hereditary dominions open and ex- 
poſed, the whole fertile tract of country from Egra to the 
Moldaw in actual poſſeſſion of the Pruſſians, the diſtance 
to the archduchy of Auſtria not very confiderable, and 
ſecured only by the Danube ; Vienna under the utmoſ 


apprehenſions of a ſiege, and the Imperial family ready 


to take refuge in Hungary; the Pruſſian forces deemed 
invincible, and the ſanguine friends of that monarch al 
ready ſharing with him, in imagination, the ſpoils of tic 
ancient and illuſtrious houſe of Auſtria. Such was the 
aſpect of affairs, and ſuch the diſſiculties to be combatcd, 
when 
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E 1 en- 
mand af the Auſtrian forges, to. ſtem the torren trof. diſ- 


5 rd by long experience under the beft officers of Ku- 
rope, and tlie particular favourite of the gwat Kevenhuller, 
was now, for the: firſt time, raiſed to act in chief, at che 
g Bead of an army, on which: depended the fate of Auſtria 
& 4 = the: empire. Born of a noble family, he-relied ſolely 
BS upon his own merit, without. ſolliciting conrt favour; he 
Lalpired after the lighc{Tpreterment, and ſuceceded by mere 
unt of ſuperior: worth. His. progreſs from the ſtatioir of a 


71 8 command; was received witli univerſal efteem and applauſe. 
WY Cautious, ſteady, penetrating, and. fagacious, ha was: aps 
BE noſed as another Fabius-to-the niodern Hannibal, to caeck 


; 3 ant: wary: eircumſpection. Arrivilig at Bocmiſchhra 
BY within a few miles of Prague, the day after the late defeat, 
des 5 lis Halted' to collect the fugitive corps and broken, remains. 
= of the Auſtria army,. nd ſoen drew together, a force (Go: 


* 1 oonliderable as: to att ract the nstice of: his. Fruſſian Ma- 
and 5 who detached the: Princs of Bevern, with: twenty 
ang batalions and tlycty fquadrons, to attack him, before num - 
= bers. fhauld render: him formidable:. Daun was: 200 priv- 


Ent to give battle with difpirited troops to ama: my huſhed 


1 of 

- 3 wick victory. He retired: ow: the firſt: Alt ce: that: the: 
,1 

$ of Fruſtans were advancing,, and took poſt at. Kolin, Wien 
„ he: entrenched himſelf. ſtrongly,, opened. Hens, for the. 


the f 4 day ſuppiy of recruits ſent to hi army, and infpired' the 


being ſoon relieved}. Hera He kept aloft within his camp, 
of divided the: Prufiian: force by: obliging the King tw: en. 
dle near Half lis army in watching. ie: deſigns, weakened! 
ed bis efforts againtt Prague, Barraſſad che cnemy by eutfings 
al. eff their somõys, and reſtorad, by degrees, the. knguiging 
the | and almoſſ n girits of his, traogs.. VerfeCHy:ac-- 
the I * | Guainted with. the: ardour: and? diſbiplinc- af thee Pruſſian 
ch as, aal the antergaifing and impctuous diſpoſition: of 
(90 A =_ - | FR thaz 


Lare, and tur che fortune of the war. This general, | 


ſubaltern was flow and ſilent: his ages to the chief 


| 3 tie: fire and vigour of that monarch by prudent. farefi whe. 


Larriſon of Prague: with: freſh courage; imer gectatiom og 


F3S 


Leopeld, Count Daun, was eh to: he cm- dH A P. 


PN 
1 


nn 
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the beſt advantage, ſeemed to foreſee all the conſequences, 


impatience at the length of the fiege. When that mo- 
narch firſt inveſted Prague, it was on the preſumption that 


days, but perceiving that the Auſtrians had till a conſi- 
only to cope with the detachment under the Prince of 


he kept Prague blocked up with the other. The Au— 


_ entrenched, and defended by a numerous train of artillery, 


ſtrong as this ſituation might appear, formidable as the 
took to diſlodge them with a body of horſe and foot not 
King of Pruſſia quitted the camp before . 


eſcorted by a few battalions and ſquadrons, with 
which he joined the Prince of Bevern at Milkowitz. 
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that monarch, and ſenſible that his tuation would prove 
irkſome and embarraſſing to the enemy, he improved it to 


and directed every me: ſure to produce them. Thus he 
retarded the enemy's operations, and aſſiduouſly avoided 
precipitating an action until the Pruſhan vigour ſhould 
be exhauſted, their ſtrength impaired by loſſes and deſer- 
tion, the firſt fire and ardour of their genius extinguiſhed by 
continual fatigue and inceſſant alarms, and until the im- 
preſſion made on his own men, by the late defeat, ſhould, 
in ſome degree, be effaced. The event juſtified Daun 
conduct. His army grew every day more numerous, 
while his Pruſſian Majeſty began to expreſs the utmoſt 


the numerous forces within the walls would, by conſum- 
ing all the proviſion, oblige it to deten der in a few 


derable quantity of corn, that Count Daun's army was . 
daily increaſing, and would ſoon be powerful enough not 


Bevern, but in a condition to raiſe the ſiege, he determined 
to give the Count battle with one part of his army, while 


ſtrians, amounting now to ſixty thouſand men, were deeply 


placed on redoubts and batteries erected on the moſt ad- 
vantageous poſts. Every acceſſible part of the camp was 
fortified with lines and heavy pieces of battering cannon, 
and the foot of the hills ſecured by difficult defiles. Yet, 


Auſtrian forces certainly were, his Pruſſian Majeſty under- 
a attaly 
Inke 
Wom t 
Wigiou 


Pe Ki 


exceeding thirty-two thouſand men. 
xX. On the thirteenth day of June, t 


: Mareſchal 
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| bereft Keith, it is ſaid, ſremucully oppoſed this mea- C H 13 P. 
ie, and adviſed either raiſing the ſiege entirely, and at- 
ing the Auſtrians with the united forces of Pruſſia, or 4737 
ſoiponing the attack on the camp at Kolin until his Ma- 
iy ſhould either gain poſſeſſon of the city, or ſome at- 
1 mps ſhould be made to oblige him to quit his paics, 
From either meaſure an adragta; ge would have reſulted, 
With his whole army he might probably have defeated 
Fount Daun, or at leaſt have obliged him to retreat. Had 
We continued within his lines at Prague, the Auſtrian 
Wencral could not have conſtrained him to raiſe the ſiege 
g without loſing his own advantageous ſituation, and giving 
Wattle upon terms nearly equal. But the King, lated 
With ſucceſs, impetuous in his valour, and conudent of 
Ne ſuperiority of his own troops in point of diſcipline, 
4 ought all reſiſtance muſt fink under the weight of his 
Fictorious arm, and yield to that courage which had al- 
- ad ſurmounted ſuch difficulties, diſregarded the mareſ- 
Fhal's ſage counſel, and marched up to the attack un- 
Hunted, and even aſſured of ſucceſs. By the eighteenth 
e two armies were in fight, and his Majeſty found that 
Count Daun had not only fortihed his camp with all the 
4 Peavy cannon of Olmutz, but was ſtrongly re-enforced 
Pith troops from Moravia and Auſtria, which had joined 
ſim after the King's departure from Prague. He found 
Pe Auſtrians drawn up in three lines upon the high 
ſounds between Genlitz and St. John the Baptiſt. Dir. 4 
Neult as it was to approach their ſituation, the Pruſſian — 
Pfantry marched up with firmneſs, while ſhot was poured 
Wie hail from the enemy's batteries, and began the attack 
Wbout three in the afternoon. They drove the Aultrians 
Pith irreſiſtible intrepidity from two eminences ſecured 
th heavy cannon, and two villages defended by feveral 
Wtitalions; but, in attacking the third eminence, were 
; anked by the Auftrian cavalry; by grape-ſhot, poured 
em the batteries; and, after a violent conflict, and pro- 
Peious loſs of men, thrown into diſorder. Animated with 


Pe King' s preſence, they rallied, and returned with double 
ardour 


1385 EISRTOREY OF ENGL. ANN z 
2 1 K. arduri to the charge; but were a: ſecond time repaliet 1 
EO ERS Zavem times tucceſhvely did Prince Ferdinand renew (|; & de 
74079. attack, performing: every duty of 3. great: general and . 
valiant ſoldier, though always with; the fame fortune. Thy =” 4B 
inferiority of tlie Pruſſian infantry, the diſadvantages, of WM 15 
ground, ,wtiere the cavalry could not act, the advantageon C 
utnatien of. the enemy; tdiew: numerous. artillery, thei hop 
entrenehments;. numBers; and obſtinacy, joined to: the i 25 
{EK and conduct of: their general, all conſpired to de 
the hopes ef the Pruſſians, to ſurinount their valour, 2M d 
mips them to. retreat. The Küng then., made a. laſt aul 7 
turious effort at tile head of the cavalry, on thie enemy . ; 
15: wikg,, but: with: as. little-facceſs. as all. the former at. wy 
tacks: Every effort was made; and every attempt was pry Punt 
ductiver om of greater lofdes.and misfortunes.- At lat, of, * 
tezexaaſing: his perſon· in tie moſt perilous. ſituatiors li 4 this 
Drachan Majeſty drgur off His Orcs from tlie feld of tab x Pra 
As, retirang iir ſucli goed orger,, in.fight: of. the. enenry, l ite 6 
a or; er the: loſs. of his. artille 72 and bog N ID 
Lage:, Alrieſt. aft _ O00 ether. Ode: diſtinguid 19 med 
ttemſt lues; and: Count Daun, whaſe conduct emule 
 thar of kia? — Vail; received.two. ſight: won, b 81 
ant Had a: Rarſe killect under hinr.. Ehe loſſes of both π . con 
e ee eee or-tllat of. tlie Proffians, the E MWrry. F 
and wounded'amounted'ta ci ight'thouſand; lefs nero 8 ah 
However; to His Majgſty's cauk-than: the: frequent. deſcft- ay 1 
ans, and other immmerable-1} conjequences: that: cenie ban: 
IE. When tfia Eruſſian army; arrived at Nimbaorg, us Wy caval 
Majeſty, leaving the commanct with. the. Prince. of Bd . 
took: Horſe; andi eſcorted. by; teu, or fourteen; fin 0 riſing g 
Et: out: for- Pragnez, Where: He: amiredl next morn ark 
withauc Haiting,, after Having been tlic woit: prececn ll . rags 
day horſeback; Rniedinte H he: gave: order for En callan 
ing off” all his: arilleryz „ammunitians. and Baggagt; eee alter 
wanngrecuted! with fs muck; r geditiam, thar che 2 a 
were firunk, 2 the: _y am chain marall,, beio: k Marg 
garriſani wane informed! of, the: King & defeat. Thas tr priſed 1 
minatzEthe Battle 21 - Koln. and Hegg of Prague; 1 wle r 
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me meaſure atoned by the candour with which he owned 
Is miſtake, both in a letter to the Earl Mareſchal*, and 
| converſation with ſeveral of his general officers. Mot 
eople, indeed, imagined the King highly blameable for 
hecking the ardour of his troops, to ſtop and lay ſiege to 
Frame. They thought he ſhould have purſued his con- 
Wuc!ts, over-run Auſtria, Moravia, and all the hereditary 
Wominions, from which alone the Empreſs-Queen could 
raw ſpeedy ſuccours. A body of twenty or thirty thou- 
20 men would have blocked up Prague, while the remain- 
ger of the Pruſſian forces mivhi have obliged the Imperial 
wy to retire from Vienna, and eckun ily prevented 
ount Daun from effertbling a es r army. It was 
Wniverfally expected he would have bent his march ſtraight 
G this capital, but he dreaded leaving the numerous army 
Prague behind, and it was of great importance to com- 
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he acknowledged errours of his Pruſſian Majeſty were in CHAP. 


1755. 


1 it 4 

= hlete the conqueſt of Bohemia. The Prince of Pruſſia 
0 Porched all night with his corps to Nimburg, where he 
1.0 Wbin<d the Prince of ne and Mars fchal Keith re- 
ulated 


Ns, 
mies 


4 bed companies defended a riſing ground, which my belt it: cantry could not 
Eyed 


Wrry. Ferdinand, who commanded them, returued ſeven times to the 
100%, t Marge; but to no purpoſe. At trit he mattered a batcery, but could not 


Se- 
SY Very It did honour to Lichtenſtein, who had the direction Only the 
Niue. 
rg. 
«58M, 


6 1 185 


orning 


Puſchold troops. and ſome dragoons. Ferdinand attacked without powder; 
Pe enemy, in return, were not iparing of their's, They had the advantage cf 
| riſing ground, of entrenchments, and of a prodigious ar tiltery. Several ot 
y reexyments were repulſed by their muſqu.try. Henry performed wonders. 


eam remble for my worthy brothers: they are too brave. Fortune turned her 
COU, 


Lend d gallant, In fact, 1 ought to have had more infantry.—Succeſs, my dear 


1 Ird, often occaſions a deſtructive confidence. T weuity-tour battalions were 
Þt ſufficient to diſlodge fixty thouſand men from an advantageous poſt. Ano- 
r time we will do better, — What ſay you of this league, which has only 
e Marquis of Brandenbourg for its object? The great Elector would b- 


ins. 1 Priſed to {ee his grandſon at war with the Ruſſians, the Auſtrians, alnoit 
_ Germany, and an hundred thouſand French auxiliariges I know not Whe⸗ 
1 ger it will be diſgrace in me to ſubmit, but lam ſure there will be no glory iu 


"quiking me,” | 


treated | 


36 The Imperial grenadiers, fays he, are an àdmirable corps: one hun- 


Wd it. The enemy had the advantage of a numerous and well-icrved ar- 


Wrufſian army can diſpute it with him. My infantry were too few. All 
? I cavalry were preſent, and idle [pectators, excepting a bold puſh by my 


ck on me this day. I ought to have expected it: the is a female, and Ian 
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I = treated next day. Count Brown, having died before, of ti. 
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wounds. he received on: the: Oxthr of May, Prince Charts 
af Lorraine fallied out with a large body.of. the Anftrian 
and attacked the rear of the: Pruſhans 2 but did no- fart 
miſchief than killing about two hundred of their me, 
The ſiege ob Prague being thus: raifed,, the impriſonel 
Auſtrians received their deliverer, Count Daun, witli jy, 
expreſſible joy, and: their united forces. became grcatly ſ. 
perior to thoſe of the King of Pruſſia, who was in a {hg 
time obliged to evacuate: Bohemia, and take: refuge h 
Saxony. The Auſttians.harrafſed him as mueb as polſhl 


i his retreat ;, but their: armies, though fuperior in num i deb 
bers, were not in a condition, from, their late {uffering; ons a 
to make any decifive attempt upon hirn, as- the frontier; oh the 
Saxony abound with fituations gaſil defended... Ind fe 

J XLI. Having. thus: deſeribed the: progreſs: af HNicnb 
Proflizes.i Bohemia, we muſſ caſt our eyes on the teuere. 
actions which diſtinguiſhed the campaign. in. Weſtphal, 5 2 
To guard againit the. form. which menaced Haaover wMRhine 

_ particular, orders were tranſmitted thither. ta recruit H uelc 
trooꝑs that had. been ſent back from England, to —_ he di 
each. company, to- remount. the. cavalry with. the uta part 

expedition; not to; tuffer any horſes. to be conveyed out o ra 

_ the eleCtorate:;, to: furniſh. tha magazines in that count rene 
with all things. neceflary for fifty thouſand men. Of tits, 
twenty-ſix. thouſand, were to, be. Hanoverjans,. and, On- t! 
ne quenca of. engagements entered into for that purock, ger 
twelve thouſand Heſſians, fix. thouſand Brunſwicken di Te 
two: thouſand Saxe-Gothans, and 2. thouſand Luefter 
harghers, to he joined by a confiderable: body of. Pruſlath and *t 
the whole commanded by his royal bighneſs the Duke e Þ 
Cumberland. The King, of England. having publiſhed nn and-F 
manifeſts, datad at Hanover; ſpecifying: his. motives rem 

taking the field in Westphalia, tha troops of the cant ede 
rated ſtates that were. to campoſe. the allied army, und ade 
the: name: of an army: of obſervation, began to- affen wh 
with all yofhble: diligence: near Bietefeldt. Thither ti nt 


generals: apPantes to command. the: feveral. diribes 


Main 
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Led, to ſettle che · plan of operations with heir con- THADP. i 


5 ? Pander, the Duke of Cumberland, who, having left. Wa i 1 

ria Wondon on- the ninth of April, arrived on the ſixteenth 4157 4 

ar, if Hanover, and from-thence.reparred to the army, which, | 

- mer, ing been joined by three Pruſſian regiments that re- 

ine; red from Weſel, conſiſted of thirty-ſeven battalions and | 

b Whirty-four ſquadrons. Of theſe ſix battalions and ſix 

tly © vadrons were poſted at Bielefeldt, under the command 

bon Lieutenant-General Baron de Sporcken ;-fix battalions, 

18e 1 L inder Lieutenant-General de Block, at Hervorden; ſix 

olfible . attalions and four ſquadrons, under Major-General 

nl Jedebour, between Hervorden and Minden; ſeven batta- 

ring q ons and ten fquadrons, under Lieutenant-Generabd'Oberg | 4 

ies the neighbourhood of Hamelen; and five battalions 1 
Ind four ſquadrons, under Major-General de Hwuſs, near 

of Nicnburgh. The r of his Royal Highneſs 

tram. 7 were-at -Digleteldt. 

7040, XIII. In-the meantime, the French vn the Lower- 

ver Rhine continued filing off inceflantly. The fiege of 

ic h ueidres was converted into a blockade, occaſioned by 

gment ue diflicultics the enemy found in raifing batteries; and 

uta party of Hanoverians having paſſed the Weſer, as well 

out d | o ravage the country of Paderbourn as to reconnoitrethe 

dunn reach, carried off ſeveral-waggons loaded with wheat and 

f ate, deſtined for the territories of the Elector of Cologn. 

nd, 1 Pa. the other hand, Colonel Fiſcher having had an en- 

roo agement with a ſmall ody ef Hanoverians, in the county 4 

cke Pf Teklenburgh, routed them, and made ſome priſoners. | 1 

une After ſeveral other petty {ſkirmiſhes between the French a 

1ILanz End the Hancverians, the Duke of Cumberland altered | 1 


ie poſition of his camp, by. placing it between Bielefeldt 


uke d 


(hed if and-Hervorden, in hopes of fruſtrating the deſign of the 
eg enemy; who, declining to attack him on the ſide of Brac- 


nie 
Under 


wede, after having reconnoitred his ſituation ſeveral days, 
ade a motion on their left, as if they meant to get be- 


mee een him and the Weſer. This Rep was no ſooner taken, 
r Fan, on the thirteenth of June in the afternoon, having 
rice 


Feccived advice that the oy" had cauſed a large au of 


WED K troops, followed by a ſ:cond, to march on his right h 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Burghotte, he ordered his, army to march that evening ; l 
towards Hervorden; and at the ſame time Major-Genen 
Hardenberg W with four battalions of grenadier, 
and a regiment of horſe, to re-enforce that poſt. Coud 
Schulenberg covered the leſt of the march with a battalion 
of grenadiers, a regiment of horſe, and the light troops g 
Buckeburg. The whole army marched in two cblum 
The right, compoſed of horſe, and followed by two * 
talions, to cover their paſſage through the encloſures an 5 all 
defiles, paſſed by the right of Bielefeldt; and the kf * 155 
conſiſting of infantry, marched by the leſt of the 9 ob 
town. "The van-guard of the French army attacked the 1 
rear-guard of the allies, commanded by Major-GenerlM L. 
Einsiedel, very briſcly, and at firſt put them into ſo ui 
confuſion, but they immediately recovered themſelre, E 
This was in the beginning of the night. At break of di = 
the enemy s re- enforcements returned to the charge, but N 1 
were again repulſed, nor could they once break throuz\ | You 
Lieutenant Colonel Alfeldt's Hanoverian guards, which 5 hy 
__eloſed the army's march with a detachment of regu wy 
troops, and a new-raiſed corps of hunters. : * s 
XLII. The allies encamped at Cofeidt the four ny | 
 teenth, and remained there all the next day, when tie b.. 5 
eneray's detachments advanced to the gates of Hervorden | 1 
and made a feint 28 if they would attack the town, afta ? . 
having ſummoned it to ſurrender; but they retired witt- I by 
cout at ttempting any thing ſurther; and, in the mean time, bh 
the troops that were poſted at Hervorden, and formed the % ; 
rear-guard, paſſed the Weſer on the fide of Remen, with. 4 a 
out any moleſtation, and encamped at Holtzuyſen. 4. BY 
body of troops which had been left at Bielefeldt, to core . "ry 
the Duke's retreat, after ſome ſkirmiſnhes with the French, 50 
rejoined the army in the reighbourhood of Herfort ; and 
2 few days after his Royal Highneſs drew near his bridge 
on the. Weſer, and ſent over his artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition, At the ſame time ſome detachments paſie! 
the river on the right, between Minden and Oldendorp, and 
- ' marked 
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ge Weſer in front, and the right « and Jeb COVErEE With „ * 
i nences ande marſhes. There the aumy under his Toy 3 
1er;, 


1 gbneſs re- aſic embled, and the Foe har fixed their head- 
. arters-at Bielefeldt, which the Hancverians had quitted, 

; ming in it only Part of a magazine, which had been ſet 
are. By this time the French were in fuck want of 
rage, that M. d' Etrecs himſelf, the princes of the blood, 
nd all the officers without exception, were.obliged to fend 
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a 9 part of their horſes. Ilowever, on the tenth of June 
tel Weir whole army, conſiſting of ſeventy battaliens and forty 
ſans ©: v2drons, with fifty-two pieces of cannon, beſides a body 
i the 


Lea left at Rrremonde for the conveniency of forage, 

Jes put in motion. In ſpite of almoſt impaflable foreſts, 
F $2 2g and every other obitacle that My? be threwun in 
4 


Peir way by a vigilant and experienced gencral, they at 
i dr 


o but pry abounding with plent y, and unuſed to the ravages. 
0021 Wt war. It was 8 that the pafſage of the Weir, 
Which 


Phich defends Fan cr from foreign attacks, would hav 
ben vigorou ly oppoſed by the army of the allies: bur 
Ghether, 1 in the preſent ſituation of allairs, it Was thought 
r Aviſeable to act only upon the deſenſixe, and nat to begin 
He attack in a country that was not concerned as a Prin- 
4 Fra in the war, or the Duke of Cumberland found him- 
{il too weak to make head againſt the enemy, is a queſtion 
L. mal not pretend to determine. However that may 
Fave been, the whole French army paſſed the Weſer on 
De tenth and cleverth of July, without the loſs of a man. 
4 he manner of effecting this paſſage is thus related: 
' lareſchal d'Etrees being informed that his magazines ef 
Proviſions were well furniſhed, his ovens eſtablitbed, and 
Bie artillery and pontoons arrived at the deſtinad places, 
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11 tot 
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with- 
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5 * drdered Lieutenant-General Broglio, with ten battalions, 
ri 

| hy Frelve ſquadrons, and ten picces of cannon, to march te 
, an 


Engheren; Lieutenant-General M. de Chevert, with ſixteen 


aſſed 
po Pattalions, three-brigedes of carabincers, the royal hunters, 
po an 


= fx hundred huſſars, to march to Hervorden, and 


arked 


„ TS . 
Lieatenant- 


Ength ſurmounted all Ailhoultzes, and advanced inte 2 


ed out a new camp advantageouſly fiuate d, having CHAP, 
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% ĩ OF ENGLAND. 


B 1 K Lieutenant-General Marquis d' Armentieres, with tuch 1 
NA battalions and ten ſquadrons, to march to Ulrickhau 
4737. All theſe troops being arrived in their camp on the fouy 

of July, halted the fifth. On the fixth, twenty-two hy, 
talions, and thirty-two ſquadrons, under the command 
the Duke of Orleans, who was now arrived at the am 
marched to Ulrickhauſen, from whence M. d' Armentien # 
had ſet ort early in the morning, with the troops underẽ 
command, and by haſty marches got on the feventh, þ 
eleven at night, to Blankenhoven, where he found me 
boats which had gone from Ahrenſberg. The bricht 25 
were built, the cannon planted, and the entrenchinent t . 
the head of the bridges completed in the night between 
ſeventh and eighth. The Mareſchal having ſent avg 3 
part of his baggage from Bieleſeldt on the ſixth, went £ 
perſon on the ſeventh at eleven o'clock to Horn, and 
the eighth to Braket. On advice that M. d' Armentie 
had thrown his bridges acroſs without oppoſition, and uA 
at work on his entrenchments, he went on the ninth iſ 
Blankenhoven, to ſee the bridges and entrenchments ; ai 
afterwards advanced to examine the firſt poſition he inten: 
ed for this army, and came down the right fide of th 
Weſer to the abbey of Corvey, where he forded the rim; 
with the princes of the blood, and their attendants. Ol 
the tenth in the morning he got on horfeback by tor 
o'clock, to ſee the Duke of Orlean's diviſion file off, whit 
arrived at Corvey at ten o'clock ; as alſo that of V 
d'Armentieres, which arrived at eleven, and that of 
Souvre, which arrived at noon. The Mareſcha] havin 
examined the courſe of the river, cauſed the bridgesd 
pontoons to be laid within gun-ſhot of the abbey, when 
the Viſcount de Turenne paſſed that river in the yet 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-three, and whe 
the divifions, under Broglio and Chevert now pales it on 
the twelfth and thirteenth. Theſe two generals being It 
formed of what was to be done upon the Upper Weser 
attacked Minden, and carried it, whilſt a detachment 0 


the French entered the country of Laſt-Frielland, unde 
| tit 
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well F Ie command of the Marquis d'Auvel: and, after taking CHA P. 
auser ; 4 ,olſeſſion of Lier, marched on the right of the Ems to © , 
on mbden, the only ſea-port the King of Pruſſia had, 7, 
5 bali Which at firſt ſeemed determined to make a defence, but 

de the inhabitants were not agreed upon the methods to be 

am taken for that purpbſe. They, therefore, met to delibe- 

ntien ate, but in the mean time, their gates being ſhut, M. 

der I Auvel cauſed ſome cannon to be brought to beat them 

th, H down ; and the garriſon, compoled of four hundred 

id th pruſſians, not being ſtrong enough to defend the town, 

ride me ſoldiers mutinied againſt their ofhcers, whereupon a 

ents WT capitulation was agreed on, and the gates were opened 


en H to the French commander, who made his troops enter 


t aw 2 with a great deal of order, aſſured the magiſtrates that 
vent 1 = care ſhould be taken to make them obſerve a good diſci- 
and 0 5 pline, and publiſhed two ordinances, one for the ſecurity 
tien KG of the religion and commerce of the city, and. the other 


nd wi bor prohibiting the exportation of corn and forage out of 


inth t £ that principality, The inhabitants were, howeve er, oblized 


ts; an to take an oath of allegiance to the French King. 
intent 5 $ XLIV. On Sunday the twenty-fourth of July, the 
of French, after having laid a part of the electorate of Han- 
e rhei over . contribution, marched in three columns, with 
8. Uh 25 their artillery, towards the village of Latford, when 
by fou [Major-General Fuſtenberg, who commanded the outports 
„whit in the village, ſent an officer to inform the Duke of 
of VE Cumberland of their approac ch. His Royal Highnefs im- 
it of M mediately re-enforced thoſe poſts with a body of troops, 
barg under the command of Lieutenant-General Sporcken; 
idges d F but finding it impoſſible to ſupport the village, as it was 
„ When 2 commanded by the heights oppoſite to it, which were 
the ye 4 poſſeſſed by the enemy, and being ſenfible that it would be 
1 bent . PIways! in his power to retake it, from its ſituation in a 
ed 11 0 Kottom between two hills, he withdrew his poſt from Lat- 
eng i $ ford, The French then wade two attacks, one at the point 
- Weſet x the wood, and the other higher up in the ſame wood, 
ment o Peppoſite to the grenadiers commanded by Major-General 
, unde E ardenberg, but they failed in both; and though the ſire 
bt F Fo! their artillery was very hot, ey were obliged to re- 


Vor. IV. I, tire. 
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his camp for a more advantageous fituation, by drawing 
up his army on the eminence between the Weſer and the 


village of Haſtenbeck to be cleared to his front, to pre- 


their arms all night. On the twenty-fith in the morn- 


three attacks, on the right, the left, and the centre. 
In the evening their artillery appeared much ſuperior 
to that of the allies. The army was again ordered to 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


tire. The French army encamping on the heights opp. 
ſite to the Duke of Cumbefland's poſts, the intellipency 
received, that M. d'Etrees had aſſembled all his troops, and 
was furniſhed with a very confiderable train of artillery 
leſt his Royal Highneſs no room to doubt of his intend. 

ing to attack him. He, therefore, reſolved to change 


woods, leaving the Hamelen tiver on his right, the vi llage 
of Haſtenbeck in his front, and his left cloſe to the wood, 
at the point of which his Royal Highneſs had a battery 
twelve pounders and haubitzers. There was a holloy 
way from the leſt of the village to the battery, and a mo. 
raſs on the other fide of Haſtenbeck to his right Moajor- 
General Schulenberg, with the hunters, and two battalions 
of grenadiers, was poſted in the corner of the wood upon 
the left of the battery; his Royal Highneſs ordered the 


vent its being in the power of the enemy to keep pel. 
ſeſſion of it, and the ways by which the allies had a com- 
munication with that village during their encampment 
to be rendered impaffable. In the evening he withdrey 
all his out-poſts, and in this poſition the army lay upon 


ing the French army marched forwards in columns, au 
began to cannonade the allies very ſeverely, marching 
and counter-marching continually, and ſeeming to i rated 


lie all night on their arms; his Royal Highneſs cauſed 
a battery at the end of the wood to be repaired, Count 
Schulenberg to be re-enforced with a battalion of gre 
nadiers, and two field pieces of cannon, and that 
battery to be alſo ſupported by four more battalions 
of grenadiers, under the command of ' Major-Gencril 
Hardenberg. He likewiſe cauſed a battery to be erectel 
of twelve and ſix pounders, behind the village of Haſtet- 
beck, and took all the precautions he could think cf 


GEORGE u. 


PPo- 

ence to give the enemy a warm reception. As ſoon as it was 
n day-light he mounted on horſe-back to reconnoitre the 
len, 3 oſition of the enemy, whom he found in the ſame ſitua- 
end. tion as the day before. At a little after five a very ſmart 
ange $ cannonading began W the battery behind the village, 
wing which was ſupported by che Heſſian infantry and cavalry, 
1 the who ſtood a moſt ſevere fire with ſurpriſing ſteadineſs and 
lage reſolution. Between ſeven and eight the kring of ſmall 
rood, arms began on the left of the allies, when his Royal High- 
ry of W neſs ordered Major-General Behr, with three battalions 


of Brunſwick, to ſuſtain the grenadiers in the wood, if 
their aſſiſtance ſhould be wanted. The cannonading con- 
tinued about ſix hours, during which the troops that were 
expoſed to it never once abated of their firmneſs. The 
Y fire of the ſmall arms on the left increafing, and the 
4 the # French ſeeming to gain ground, his Royal Highneſs de- 
pre. tached the Colonels Darkenhauſen and Bredenbach, with 
pol. three Hanoverian battalions and ſix ſquadrons, round the 
= wood by Afferde, who, towards the cloſe of the day, drove 
ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy back to their army, with- 
out giving them any opportunity to charge. At length 
the grenadiers in the wood, apprehenſive of being ſur— 
5 rounded, from the great numbers of the enemy that ap- 
* peared there, and were marching round on that ſide, 
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„ and : : 
ching though they repulſed every thing that appeared in their 
nend front, thought it adviſeable to retire nearer the left of the 


entre. army, a motion which gave the enemy an opportunity of 


perior poſſeſſing themſelves of that battery without oppoſition. 
red to Here the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick diſtinguiſhed 
uſed 9 himſelf at the head of a battalion of FJolfenbutte! guards, 
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and another of Hanoverians, who attacked and repulſed, 


f ore Vith their bayonets, a ſuperior force of the enemy, and 
| that retook the battery. But the French being in poſſeſſion of 
tali an eminence which commanded and flanked both the 


enen nes of the infantry and the battery of the allies, and 
refed here they were able to ſupport their attack under the 
ate. over of a hill, his Royal Highneſs, conſidering the ſupe- 


ink of rior numbers of the enemy, near double to his, and the 


0 
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'B 0.0 K impoſſibility of diſlodging them from their poſt, without 
expoſing his own troops too much, ordered a retreat; in 


1757. 


been removed. 
bach attacked four brigades very {trongly poſted, with a 
battery of fourteen pieces of cannon, repulſed, and droye 


conſequence of which his army retired, firſt to Hamelen, 


where he left a garriſon, then to Nienburg, and Ry 


wards to Hoya in the neighbourhood of which town, 
aiter ſending away all the magazines, fick, and wounded, 


'he encamped, in order to cover Bremen and Verden, and 


to preſerve a communication with Stade, to which place 
the archives, and moſt valuable effects of Hanover had 
In this engagement, Colonel Breden. 


them down a precipice, and took all their artillery and 


ammunitien z but preferring the care of his wounded to 
the glory of carrying away the cannon, he brought off 


only fix, nailing up and deſtroying the reſt. The loſs of 


the allies, in all theſe ſkirmiſhes, which laſted three days, 
was three hundred and twenty-ſeven men killed, nine 


hundred and ſeven wounded, and two hundred and 
twenty miſſing, or taken priſoners; whilſt that of the 


French, according to their own accounts, amounted to 
fifteen hundred men. 


S XLV. The French, W left maſters of the ficld, 


ſoon reduced Hamelen, which was far from being well 


fortified, obliged the garrifon to capitulate, and took out 


of the town ate braſs cannon, ſeveral mortars, forty 


_ ovens, part of the equipage of the Duke's army, and 
large quantities of proviſions and ammunition, which 


they found in it, together with a great many ſick and 


wounded, who, not being included in the capitulation, 


were made priſoners of war. Whether the court of France 
had any reaſon to find fault with the conduct of the Mareſ- 
chal AEtrees, or whether its monarch was blindly guided 
by the councils of his favourite, the Marquiſe de Pomps- 
dour, who, deſirous to teſtify her gratitude to the man 


. who had been one of the chief inſtruments of her higb 
Promotion, was glad of an opportunity to retrieve hö; 
| thattered fortunes, and, at the ſame time, to add to her 
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b determine; though the event ſcems plainly to ſpeak the 
laſt. Even at tlie time no compariſon was made between 
the military ſkill of the Mareſchal d'Etrees, and that of 


been, this laſt, who, if he had not ſhone in the character 
of a ſoldier, excelled all, or at leaſt moſt of his cotempo- 
E rariesin the more refined arts of a courtier, was, juſt be- 
fore the battle we have been ſpeaking of, appointed to 
E ſuperſede the former in the command of the French army 
in Lower Saxony, where he arrived on the ſixth of Au- 


* n 
e * Fes 2 SIE $227 


| WE guſt, with the title of mareſchal of France; and M. 
\ [W dEtrces immediately reſigned the command. 
r $6 XLVL Immediately after the battle of Haſtenbeck, 
f 4 the French ſent a detachment of tour thouſand men to lay 
„ under contribution the countries of Hanover and Brunſ- 
e vick-Wolfenbuttel, as well as the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden; and two days after the arrival of this new 
e commander, the Duke de Chevreuſe was detached with 
wo thoufand men to take poſſeiſion of Hanover itſelf, 
| with the title of governor of that city. He accordingly 
l ' marched thither; and upon his arrival the Hanoverian 
1 garriſon was diſarmed, and left at liberty to retire where 


ut hey pleaſed. About the ſame time M. de Contades, 
with a detachment from the French army, was ſent to 
make himſelf maſter of the territories of Heffz-Caffel, 


ch | where he found no oppoſition. He was met at Warberg | 


nd | by that prince's maſter of the horſe, who declared, that 
| they were ready to furniſh the French army with all the 


| magiſtrates of Caſſel preſented him with the keys as ſoon 
as he entered their city. Gottingen was ordered by M. 
| CArmentieres to prepare for him within a limited time, 
| upon pain of military execution, four thouſand pounds of 
white bread, two thouſand Luſhels of oats, a greater 
quantity than could be found in the whole country, an 
hundred loads of hay, and ather proviſions. 


$ XLVII 


the Duke de Richelieu; but, however that may have 


ſuccours the country could afford; and accordingly the 
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6 XLVII. The Duke of Cumberland remained en. 
camped in the neighbourhood of Hoya till the twenty. 
fourth of Auguſt, when, upon advice that the enemy had 
laid two bridges over the Aller in the night, and had 


_ paſſed that river with a large body of troops, he ordered hi; 
army to march, to ſecure the important poſt and paſſage of | 


Rotenburg, leſt they ſhould attempt to march round on 


his left. He encamped that night at Hauſen, having de. 


tached Lieutenant-General Oberg, with eight battalions 
and fix ſquadrons, to Otterſberg, to which place he 
marched next day, and encamped behind the Wummer, 
in a very ſtrong fituation, between Otterſberg and Roten- 
burg. The French took poſſeſſion of Verden on the 
twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, and one of their detachments 
went on the twenty-ninth to Bremen, where the gates 
were immediately opened to them. The Duke of Cum- 


| berland, now cloſely preſſed on all ſides, and in danger of 


having his communication with Stade cut off, which 
the enemy was endeavouring to effect, by ſeiſing upon all 
the poſts round him, found it neceſſary to decamp again; 
to abandon Rotenburg, of which the French immediately 
took poſſeſſion; to retreat to Selſingen, where his head- 


quarters were, on the firſt of September; and from thence, 


on the third of the ſame month, to retire under the cannon 
of Stade. Here it was imagined that his army would 
have been able to maintain their ground between the Aller 
and the Elbe, till the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ſhould put an 


end to the campaign. Accordingly his Royal Highneſs, 


upon his taking this poſition, ſent a detachment of his 
forces to Buck-Schantz, with ſome artillery, and orders 
to defend that place to the utmoſt : but as it could not 
poſſibly have held out many days, and as the French 
who now hemmed him in on all fides, by making them- 


| ſelves maſters of a little fort at the mouth of the river 


Zwinga, would have cut off his communication with the 


Elbe, ſo that four Engliſhmen of war then in that river 


could have been of no ſervice to him, he was forced to 


accept of a mediation offered by the King of — 
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* by his miniſter the Count de Lynar, and to f gn the famous 
Weonvention of Cloſter-Seven *, by which thirty-eight 
E thouſand Hanoverians laid "EH their arms, and were dis 
. perſed into n quarters of cantonment. 


CHAP. 


Wo» This Nene capitulation, which we ſhall give here at full length, on 
7 ccount of the diſputes that aroſe ſhortly after concerning what the French 
Walled an infraction of it, was to the followipg effect: 

5 « HIS Majeſty the King of Denmark, touched with the diſtreſſes of the 
Fountries of Bremen and Verden, to which he has always granted his ſpecial 
: roteion ; and being deſirous, by preventing theſe countries from being any 
. longer the theatre of war, to ſpare alſo the effuſion of blood in the armies 
aich are ready to diſpute the poſſeſſion thereof, hath employed his media- 
N Pon by the miniſtry of the Count de Lynar. His Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Cumberland, general of the army of the allies, on the one part, and his Ex- 
; telleney the Mareſchal Duke de Richelieu, general of the King of France's 
I Forces in Germany, on the other, have, in confideration of the intervention 
pf his Daniſh Majeſty, reſpeCtively engaged their word of honour to the 


f Count de Lynar, correſpondently to the magnanimity of the King his 
7 maſter's intention, obliges himſelf to procure the guarantee mentioned i in 
y (he preſent convention; ſo that it ſhall be ſent to him, with his full powers, 


? us departure. 


e detached corps. 
I. The auxiliary troops of the army of the Duke of Cumberland, namely, 


Uippe-Buckbourg, ſhall be ſent home: and as it is neceſſary to ſettle partieu- 
* their march to their reſpective countries, a general officer of each na- 
Pon ſhall be ſent from the army of the allies, with whom ſhall be ſettled the 
oute of thoſe troops, the diviſions they ſhall march in, their ſubſiſtence on 
1 Par march, and their paſſports to be granted them by his Exccllency the 
| Puke de Richelicu to go to their own countries, where they ſhall be placed 
Ind diſtributed as ſhall be agreed upon between the court of France and 
x eir reſpective ſovereigns. 
Im. His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland obliges himſelf to paſs 
be Elbe, with ſuch part of his army as he ſhall not be able toplace in the ci 
sade: That the part of his forces which ſhall enter into garriſon in the 
Eid city, and which it is ſuppoſed may amount to between four and ſix thou- 
End men, ſhall remain there under the guarantee of his Majeſty the King of 
Denmark, without committing any act of hoſtility : nor, on the other hand, 
1 all they be Expoſed to any from the French troops, In conſequence thereof, 
— named on . fide, {hall agree upon the limits to be fixed 
round 


hich there was no time to make out, in the circumſtances which Imrried | 


Article I. Hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on both ſides within twenty-four hours, 
pr ſooner, if poſſible, Orders for this purpoſe ſhall be immediately ſent to 


ECount de Lynar, to abide by the convention hereafter ſtipulated ; and he, the 


ſi of Hefle, Brunſwick, Saxe-Gotha, and even thoſe of the Count de la 


| 
| 
| 
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B 00K round that place, for the conveniency of the garriſon; which limits ſbal 


III. 


not extend beyond half a league or a league from the place, according to the 


3 nature of the ground or circumſtances, which ſhall be fairly ſettled by the 


1757. 


Done at the camp at Cloſter- Seven, Sept. 8, 17577 
x Signed WILLIAM. 


commiſſaries. The xeſt of the Hanoverian army ſhall go and take quarter, 
in the country beyond the Elbe; and, to facilitate the march of thoſe troops, 
his Excellency the Duke de Richelieu ſhall concert with a general officer 
ſent from the Hanoverian army the route they ſhall take; obliging himſelf 
to give the neceſſary paſſports and ſecurity for the free pefſage of them and 
their baggage to the places of their deſtination; his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Cumberland reſerving to himſelf the liberty of negociating between 
the two courts, for an extenſion of thoſe quarters. As to the French troops, 


they ſhall remain in the reſt of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, till the 


definitive reconciliation of the two ſovereigns. 

IV. As the aforeſaid articles are to be executed as ſoon as poſſible, the 
Hanoverian army, and the corps which are detached from it, particularly 
that which is at Buck-Schantz, and the neighbourhood, ſhall retire under 
Stade in the ſpace of eight-and-forty hours. The French army ſhall not pak 
the river Oſte, in the duchy of Bremen, till the limits be regulated. It ſhall, 
beſides, keep all the poſts and countries of which it is in poſſeſſion; and, not 


to retard the regulation of the limits between the armies, commiſſaries ſhall 


be nominated and ſent on the 10thi inſtant to Bremenworden, by his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, and his Excellency the Mareſchal Duke 
de Richelieu, to regulate, as well the limits to be aſſigned to the French army, 
as thoſe that are to be obſerved by the garriſon at Stade, according to Art. III. 
V. All the aforeſaid articles ſhall be faithfully executed, according to their 
form and tenor, and under the faith of his Majeſty the King of Denmark's 
guarantee, which the Count de Lynar, his miniſter, engages to procure. 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


UPON the repreſentation made by the Count de Lynar, with a view te 
explain ſome diſpoſitions made by the preſent convention, the following ar- 
ticles have been added: 

I. It is the intention of his Exedlency the Mareſchal Duke de Richelieu, 
that the allied troops of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland ſhall be 
ſent back to their reſpective countries, according to the form mentioned in 
the ſecond article; and that as to their ſeparation and diſtribution in the 


country, it ſhall be regulated between the courts, thoſe troops not being 


conſidered as priſoners of war, 

II. It having been repreſented that the country of Lunenberg cannot accom- 
modate more than fifteen battalions and fix ſquadrons, and that the city of 
Stade cannot abſolutely contain the garriſon of ſix thouſand men allotted to 
it, his Excellency the Mareſchal Duke de Richelieu, being preſſed by M. de 
Lynar, who ſupported this repreſentation by tlie guarantee of his Daniſn 
Majeſty, gives his conſent, and his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumber- 
land engages to cauſe 7 battalions and ſix ſquadrons to paſs the Elbe; 
and the whole body of hunters, and the remaining ten battalions and twen- 


5-eight ſquadrons ſhall be placed in the town of Stade, and the places 
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reſt to it that are within the line, which ſhall be marked by poſts from 
4 mouth of the Liche in the Elbe, to the mouth of the Elmerbeck in the 
ver Oſte; provided always that the ſaid ten battalions and twenty- eight 

uadrons ſhall be quartered there as they are at the time of ſigning this con- 
3 and ſhall not be recruited under any pretext, or augmented in any 
ele; and this clauſe 1 is particularly guaranteed by the Count de Lynar i in the 
q me of his Daniſh Majeſty. 


: Grd, that the army and the detached corps cannot both retire under Stade 


J Mareſchal Duke de Richelieu hath ſignified, that he will grant them proper 
f me, provided the corps encamped at Buck-Schantz, as well as the army 
; encamped at Bremen-worden, begin their march to retire in four-and- 
trenty hours after ſigning the convention. The time neceſſary for other 
krrangements, and the execution of the articles concerning the reſpective 
g Imits, ſhall be ſettled between Lieutenant-General Sporcken, and the Mar- 
bs de Villcwar, firſt entenant general of the King's army. 
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III. Upon the repreſentation of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumhes:. 


| in eight-and-forty hours, agreeable to the convention, his Excellency the 
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$ F. The French enter the Pruſſan dominions, whore th 
commit great 2 orders. II. Reflexions on the miſcenduf 
of the allied army. &II. Rufſun fleet blocks up the Prufſan 
parts in the Baltick. & IV. Rufſians take Memel. 5 V. 
Declaration of the King of Pruſſia on that occaſien. ꝙ Vi. 
Army of the Empire raiſed with difficulty. & VII. Th 
Auftrians take Gabel. & VIII. And deftroy Zittau. GN. 
The Prince of Praſſia leaves the army. & X. Commun. 
cation bet rueen England and Oftend broke off. Greldre 


ation a 
; Tanning 
W Habeas- 
© Foundli 
African 


capitulates. g XI. Skirmiſbes between the Pruſſians a hob 
Auſtrians. And between the Prufſians and Ruſjan. Remarl 
6 XIE. Mareſchal Lehwald attacks the Ruſſians in their eu-. Fevacuat: 
trenchments near Norkitten. & XII. Haſty retreat of tie driven 


Ruſſians out of Pruffia. & XIV. French and Imperial: Wicks / 
tale Gotha. & XV. Action betaween the Prufſians and Yay. 6 

Anftrians near Goerlitz. & XVI. The French oblige Deen 
Prince Ferdinand to retire. XVII. Berlin laid * Fd 
contribution by the Auſtrians ; and Leipzig fubjefed u Nath. 
military execution by the Pruſſian, XVIII. Battle of : 
Roftach. & XIX. The Auſtrians take Schweidnitz ; and 
defeat the Prince of Bevern near Breflaw. & XX. 
_ Merefehal Keith lays Bohemia under contribution. King g 
Pruſjia defeats the Auſtrians at Lifſa ; retakes Breſlasv and 
 Srhwerdnitz, and becomes maſter of all Sileſia. & XXI. 
Hagfilities of the Swedes in Pemerania. 6 XXII. March 
L ehwalld forces the Swedes to retire, $ XXIII. Menurid 
prefented to the Dutch by Col. Yorke, relative to Offend and 
Nienport. $ XXIV. King of Pruſſia's letter 10 the King 
of Great-Britain. His Britannick Majeſty's decluraliuu, 
& XXV. Difputes concerning the convention of Clijier- 
Seren. $ AXVI. Progreſs of the Hanoverian arm. 
XXVII. Death of the Queen of Poland. Tranfatim 
Et fea. XVIII. Fate of Captain Death. $ XXX. 
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e II. 


2 apened. {4 XXX. Supplies granted. F XXXI. 
undi for raifong the ſupplies. F XXXII. Meſſage from the 
King to the Houſe of Commens. & XXXIII. Second treaty 

vit /h the Ring of Pruffia. XXXIV. Bill for fortifying 


5 
I lilford-Haven. Regulations with reſpect to corn. $ XXXV. 

I 4 Bills for the encouragement of Seamen, and for explaining 

10 4 the militia act. & XXXVI. A for repairing London- 

Bridge. XXXVII. A# for aſcertaining the quali- 

* 5 

SN 5 fication of voting. $ XXXVIII. Bill for more effectually 


manning the navy. XXXIX. Amendments in the 
I Haheas-Corpus af. $ XL. Scheme in favour of the 
1 EFoundling Hoſpital. ꝙ XII. Proceedings relative to the 
African company. $ XIII. Sęſſon cleſed. & XIIII. 
Vigorous preparations for war. Death of the Princeſs 
Caroline. & XLIV. Sea engagement off Cape Francois. 
. . Remarkable ſucceſs of Captain Forefl, XLV. French 
* Wevacuate Embden. Succeſs of Adm. Ofborne. French fleet 
i driven aſhore in Baſque road. & XLVI. Adm. Brode- 
i bricks s ſhip burnt at fea. Y XLVII. Deſcent at Cancalle- 
. 5 XLVIII. Exped:tion againſt Cherbourg. ¶ XLIX. 


LI. Captures from the enemy. & LIL Clamours of the 
L Dutch merchants, on account of the capture of their ſhips. 
7 III. Their famous petition to the States-General. 


X. 1 THE Hanoverians being now quite ſubdued, 
I and the whole force of the French let ak” 
inſt the King of Pruſſia by this treaty, Mareſchal 
chelieu immediately ordered Lieutenant-General Ber- 
ni to march with all poſſible expedition, with the troops 
der his command to join the Prince de Soubiſe: the 
Ins-d' armes, and other troops that were in the landgra- 
ſite of Heſſe-Caſſel, received the ſame order; and ſixty 
Ittalions of foot, and the greateſt part of the horſe be- 
being to the French army, were directed to attack the 
fulſian territories. Mareſchal Richelieu himſelf arrived 
Brunſwick on the fifteenth of September; and having, 
a few war after, aſſembled an hundred and ten batta- 
| | lions, 


ig L Deſcent at St. Maloes. f. L. Engliſh defeated at St. Cas. 
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Bo OK lions, and an hundred and fifty ſquadrons, with an hnndry 
pieces of cannon, near Wolfenbuttel, he entered the King 
of Pruſſia's dominions with his army on the 27th, 28th 
and 29th of the ſame month, in three columns, which be. 
netrated into Halberſtadt and Brandenburg, Plunder 

the towns, exacting contributions, and committing many 
enormities, at which their general is faid to have connire, 
In the mean time, the Duke of Cumberland returned tj 
England, where he arrived on the 11th of October, and 
ſhortly after reſigned all his military commands. 

II. Had the allied army, after the battle of Haſtenbeck 
marched directly to the Leine, as it might eaſily have 
done, and then taken poſt on the other fide of Wolfen. 
buttel, Halberſtadt, and Magdeburgh, it might have 
waited ſecurely under the cannon of the latter place for 
the junction of the Pruſſian forces; inſtead of which, 
they injudiciouſly turned off to the Lower Weſer, retiring 
ſueceſſively from Hamelen to Nienburg, Verden, Rothen. 
burgh, Buxtchnde, and laſtly to Stade, where, for want 
of ſubſiſtence and elbow room, the troops were all made 
_ priſoners of war at large. They made a march of an 
hundred and fifty miles to be cooped up in a nook, inſtead 
of taking the other route, which was only about an hun- 
dred miles, and would have led them to a place of __ 
By this unaccountable conduct, the King of Pruſſia we 
not only deprived of the aſſiſtance of near forty thonfal 
good troops, which, in the cloſe of the campaign, might 
have put him upon an equality with the French and the 
army of the Empire; but alſo expoſed to, and actually 
invaded by his numerous enemies on all des, inſomuch 
that his ſituation became now more dangerous than ever; 
and the fate which ſeemed to have threatened the Empreſs 
a few months before, through his means, was, to all 
appearance, turned againſt himſelf. His ruin was pre- 
dicted, nor could human prudence foreſee how he might 


be extricated from his complicated diſtreſs; for, beſides 
the invaſion of his territories by the French under the 


| Duke de Richelieu, the Ruſhans, who had made for a 
long 
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7 rn reſolutions, all at once quickened their motions, and 
ered ducal Pruſſia under Mareſchal Apraxin and Ge- 
ral Fermor, marking their progreſs by every inhumanity 
it unbridled cruelty, luſt, and rapine can be imagined 
3 pable of committing. A large body of Auſtrians 
Wntcred Sileſia, and penetrated as far as Breſlau: then, 
1 urning back, they laid ſiege to the important fortreſs of 
ente the key of that country. A ſecond body 
Entered Luſatia, another quarter of the Pruſſian territories, 
Ind made themſelves maſters of Zittau. Twenty-two 


5 dhe towns of Anclam and Demmin, and laid the whole 
b Kountry under contribution. The army of the Empire, 
re-enforced by that of Prince Soubiſe, after many delays, 
as at laſt in full march to enter Saxony; and this 
. otion left the Auſtrians at liberty to turn the greateſt 
part of their forces to the reduction of Sileſia. An Auf- 

Itrian general, penetrating through Luſatia, paſſed by tlie 
1 ruſſian armies, and ſuddenly prefoating himſelf before 
3 he gates of Berlin, laid the whole ny under contri- 
; (bution ; and though he retired on the approach of a body 


of Pruſſians „yet he ſtill found means to interrupt the com- 


? ſis true, exerted themſelves bravely on all fides, and their 
enemies fled before them; but whilſt one body was puriuing 
N another gained upon ns 3 in ſome other part. The win- 
ter approached, their ſtrength decayed, and their adver- 
b Ffaries multiplied daily. Their king harraſſed, and almoſt 
ſpent with inceſſant fatigue both of body and of mind, 

vas in a manner excluded from the Empire. The greateſt 
part of his dominions were either taken from YR or laid 
Wunder contribution, and poſſeſſed by his enemies; who 


Wbutions, and with the riches which they drew from the 
geleQorate of Hanover, and other conqueſts, defrayed the 
Jexpences of the war; and by the convention of Cloſter- 
A even he was deprived of his allies, and left without any 

N ; aſſiſtance 


houſand Swedes penetrated into Pruſſian Pomerania, tooæ 


L munication of theſe laſt with Sileſia. The Pruſſians, it 


collected the publick revenues, fattened on the contri- 


157 


ng time 2  dilatory march. and ſeemed-uncertain of their C HA. A P. 
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BOOK aſſiſtance whatever, excepting what the Britiſh parliamen 

m. might think fit to fupply. How different is this pictun 

Ry ip from that which the King of Pruſſia exhibited when h. 

took arms to enter Saxony! But, in order to form a clen 

idea of theſe events, of the ſituation of his Pruſſian My 

jeſty, and of the ſteps he took to defeat the deſigns of hi 

antagoniſts, and extricate himſelf from his great and ny, 

merous diſtreſſes, it will be proper now to take a view d 

the ſeveral tranſactions of his enemies, as well during hi 

ſtay in Bohemia, as from the time of his leaving it, dom 

to that which we are now ſpeaking of. 

| III. Whilſt the King of Pruſſia was in Bohemia, the 
| . Empreſsof Ruſſia ordered notice to be given to all maſiey 
of ſhips, That if any of them were found aſſiſting the 
Pruſſians, by the tranſportation of troops, artillery, an 
ammunition, they ſhould be condemned as legal prizes; 
and her fleet, conſiſting of fifteen men of war and frigates 

| with two bomb ketches, was ſent to block up the Pruflm 
s ports in the Baltick, where it took ſeveral ſhips of tha 
3 nation, which were employed in carrying proviſions aul 
1 1 merchandife from one port to another. One of theſe ſhip 
of war appearing before Memel, a town of Poland, but 
ſubject to Pruſha, the commandant ſent an officer to tix 
captain, to know whether he came as a friend or an ene 
my; to which interrogation the Ruſſian captain replicd 
That, notwithſtanding the diſpoſitions of the Empreſs d 
both the Ruſſias were ſufficiently known, yet he woul 
further explain them, by declaring that his orders, and 
_ thoſe of the other Ruſſian commanders, were, in col 
formity to the laws of war, to ſeiſe on all the Pruſſin 
veſſels they met with on their cruiſe. Upon which the 
commandant of Memel immediately gave orders for poutt 
ing the cannon to fire upon all Ruſhan ſhips that ſhould 
approach that place. 
IV. The land-forces of the Ruſſians had now Unger 

on their march upwards of fix months; and it was pret! 
generally doubted, by thoſe who were ſuppoſed to bat 
the beſt intelligence, whether they ever were dee 

| ten 
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: Peally to paſs into the Pruſhan territories, not only on 
Pecount of their long ſtay on the boarders of Lithuania, 
ut alſo becauſe ſeveral of their Coſſacks had been ſeverely 
Eunihed for plundering the waggons of ſome Pruſſian 
Peaſants upon the frontiers of Courland, and the damage 


WApraxin's army was at the ſame time greatly diſtreſſed by 
ſhe want of proviſions z when, on a ſudden, they quick- 
ned their motions, and {ſhowed they were, in earneſt, 


Et of hoſtility was the attack of Memel, which ſurren- 
Kered 3 and by the articles of capitulation it was agreed, 
Eat the garriſon ſhould march out with all the honours 
Gf war, after having engaged not to ſerve againſt the 
Empreſs, or any of her allies, for the ſpace of one year. 

V. His Pruſhan Majeſty, juſtly foreſeeing the great 
Fenormities that were to be expected from thele ſavage enc- 
mies, who were unaccuſtomed to make war, except upon 
nations as barbarous as themſelves, who looked upon war 
only as an opportunity for plunder, and every country 


1 conqueſt, publiſhed the following declaration —*© It 
Is ſuſhciently known, that the King of Pruſlia, after the 
example of his glorious predeceſſors, has, ever ſince his 
Pcceſſion to the crown, laid it down as a maxim to ſect 


| 
1 Pate it by every method. His Pruſſian Majeſty hath had 
m the ſatisſaction to live, for ſeveral ſucceſſive years, in the 


Ulrifteſt harmony with the reigning Empreſs; and this 
Wappy union would be ſtill ſubſiſting, if evil-minded po- 
Wentates had not broke it by their ſecret machinations, and 


pff. However melancholy theſe circumſtances might be 


1 Pr the King, his Majcſty was nevertheleſs moſt attentive 
ret prevent any thing that might increaie the alienation of 
hai tic Ruſſian court. He hath been particularly careful, 
one luring the diſturbances of the war that no- unhappily 


ages, 


Dough which they happened to march as their's by right 
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of the peaſants compenſated with money, though General 


Netermined to accompliſh the ruin of Pruſſia. Their firſt 


ſhe friendſhip of the imperial court of Ruſſia, and culti- 


Paried things to ſuch a height, that the miniſters on boch 
pdes have been recalled, and the correſpondence broken 
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"BOOK rages, to avoid whatever might involve him in a differqy 

with that court, notwithſtanding the great grievances 
k 1757. hath to alledge againſt it; and that it was publickly kngy 
( the court of Vienna had at laſt drawn that of Ruſſia ink 
j its deſtructive views, and made it ſerve as an inſtrume 
for favouring the ſchemes of Auſtria. His Majeſty hat 


of tre: 
and tl 
involy 
the K 
power 


himſe 


| given the whole world inconteſtable proofs, that he wi juſt at 
q under an indiſpenſable neceſſity of having recourſe to H which 
| meaſures he hath taken againſt the courts of Vienna , civiliſ 
j Saxony, who forced him by their conduct to take up a pectat 
[ for his defence. Yet, even fince things have been brouy Ruſh? 
. to this extremity, the King hath offered to lay down h and es 
| arms, if proper ſecurities ſhould be granted to him. E muſt 
[ Majeſty hath not neglected to expoſe the artifices by wh and if 
| the imperial court of Ruſſia hath been drawn into ni which 
| fures ſo oppoſite to the Emprefs's ſentiments, and wh ſorts c 
1 would excite the utmoſt indignation of that great prince clinat 
4 if the truth could be placed before her without diſguit be tre: 
0 The King did more: he ſuggeſted to her Imperial M treate 
jeſty ſufficient means either to excuſe her not taking a the w 
| part in the preſent war, or to avoid, upon the juſt imper 
grounds, the execution of thoſe engagements which H his 
1 court of Vienna claimed by a manifeſt abuſe of obligationgſ room 
j which they employed to palliate their unlawful vier will b 
| It wholly depended upon the Empreſs of Ruſſia to ei unjuſt 
0 tinguiſh the flames of the war, without unſheathing ti ful af] 
1 ſword, by purſuing the meaſures ſuggeſted by the Ki 9 \ 
| This conduct would have immortaliſed her reign throupl of the 


out all Europe. It would have gained her more laſt Were 


— glory than can be acquired by the greateſt triumpi ve ob 
The King finds with regret, that all his precautions at again, 
care to maintain peace with the Ruſſian empire are fru fair of 

leſs, and that the intrigues of his enemies have prevail of the 
His Majeſty ſees all the conſiderations of friendſhip af © ſup 
good neighbourhood ſet aſide by the Imperial court vers. 
Ruſſia, as well as the obſervance of its engagements vi empir 
his Majeſty. He ſees that court marching its troops throl as by 
acy, 


the territories of a for cign Acad and, contrary to the tell 


8 0 R E 3" 


of treaties, in order to attack the King in his dominions : 
and thus taking part in a war, in which his enemies have 
involved the Ruſſian empire. In ſuch circumſtances, 
the King hath no other part to take, but to employ the 
power which God hath entruſted to him in defending 
himſelf, protecting his ſubjects, and repelling every un- 
juſt attack. His Majeſty will never loſe fight of the rules 
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civiliſed nations. But if, contrary. to all hope and ex- 
pectation, theſe rules ſhould be violated by the troops of 
Ruſſia, if they commit in the King's territories diſorders 
and exceſſes diſallowed by the laws of arms, his Majeſty 
muſt not be blamed if he makes repriſals 1 in Saxony: 

Abi and if, inſtead of that good order and rigorous diſcipline 
mel which have hitherto been obſerved by his army, avoiding all 
ſorts of violence, he finds himſelf forced, contrary to his in- 
clination, to ſuffer the provinces and ſubjects of Saxony to 


whit 
Ince 


gui be treated in the ſame manner as his own territories ſhall be 
treated. As to the reſt, the King will ſoon publiſh to 
nge the whole world the futility of the reaſons alledged by the 
juſt imperial court of Ruſſia to juſtify its aggreſſion; and as 


ch ui his Majeſty is forced upon making his defence, he has 


ationM room to hope, with confidence, that the Lord of hoſts 


rien will bleſs his righteous arms, that he will diſappoint the 
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which are obſerved, even in the midſt of war, among 


to i unjuſt enterpriſes of his enemies, and grant him his power- 


ng t ful aſſiſtance, to enable him to make head againſt them.” 
Ein $ VI. When the King of Pruſha was put under the ban 
rough of the empire, the ſeveral princes who compoſe that body 
laſiu were required, by the decree of the Aulick council, as 


unit 
ns 8 2gainſt him. Thoſe who feared him looked upon this as a 


e {ul fair opportunity of reducing him; and thoſe who ſtood in awe 


| we obſerved before, to furniſh their reſpeCtive contingents 


rail of the houſe of Auſtria were, through neceſlity, compelled 


nip al © ſupport that power which they dreaded. Beſides, they 
aut WM Vere accuſtomed to the influence of a family, in which the 
its vi empire had, for a long time, been in a manner hereditary; 
bro and were alſo intimidated by the appearance of a confede- 


16 telt racy, the moſt formidable, perhaps, that the world had 


Vol. IV. 1 ever 
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BOOK ever ſeen. Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the contingents, 
has both of men and money, were collected ſlowly ; the troops 
19: 7. were badly compoſed; and many of thoſe, not only of 


[ the proteſtant princes, but alſo of the catholicks, ſhowed King 
4 the utmoſt reluctance to act againſt his Pruſhan Majeſty, to pe 
5 | which, indeed, none of them would have been able to do, move 
4 had it not been for the aſſiſtance of the French under the and, 
ö Prince de Soubiſe. The EkQor-Palatine loſt above a Ar 


thouſand men by deſertion. Four thouſand of the troops 
belonging to the Duke of Wirtemberg being delivered to 
the French commiſſary on the twenty-fourth of June, 
were immediately reviewed; but the review was ſcarcely 
finiſhed, when they began to cry aloud, that they were 
| ſold. Next morning thirty of them deſerted at once, and 
| were ſoon followed by parties of twenty and thirty each, 
who forced their way through the detachments that guard- 
ed the gates of Stutgard, and in the evening the mutiny 
became general. They fired upon the officers in their 

| barracks, and let their general know, that if he did not 
immediately withdraw, they would put him to death, 
Mean while, ſome of the officers having purſued the de- 
ſerters, brought back a part of them priſoners, when the 
reſt of the ſoldiers declared, that if they were not im- 
mediately releaſed, they would ſet fire to the ſtadthouſe 
and barracks ; upon which the priſoners were ſet at liberty 
late in the evening. Next morning the ſoldiers aſſembled, 
and having feiſed ſome of the officers, three or four 
hundred of them marched out of the town at a time, with 
the muſick of the regiments playing before them; and in 
this manner near three thouſand of them filed off, and the 
remainder were afterwards diſcharged. 
VII. The King of Pruſſia, upon his leaving Bohemia 
after the battle of Kolin, retired towards Saxony, as we 

. obſerved before; and having ſent his heavy artillery and 
mortars up the Elbe to Dreſden, fixed his camp on the 
banks of that river, at Leitmeritz, where his main arm 
was ſtrongly entrenched, whilit Mareſchal Keith, witl 
the troops under his command, cacamped on the oppoſit 

5 ſhore; 
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thore; a free communication being kept open by means of 
a bridge. At the ſame time detachments were ordered to 

© {cure the paſſes into Saxony. As this poſition of the 

Eing of Pruſſia prevented the Auſtrians from being able 
do penetrate into Saxony by the way of the Elbe, they 
E moved, by flow marches, into the circle of Buntzlau, 
and, at laſt, with a detachment commanded by the Duke 
= 4Aremberg and M. Macguire, on the eighteenth of 
june fell ſuddenly upon, and took, the important poſt 
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o at Gabel, ſituated between Boemiſh-Leypa, and Zittau, 


„ aſter an obſtinate defence made by the Pruſſian garriſon, 
under Major-General Putkammer, conſiſting of four 
he WE battalions, who were obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
d war. The Auſtrians having by this motion gained a 
h, march towards Luſatia, upon a corps which had been de- 
d. tached under the command of the Prince of Pruſſia to 


ny watch them, his Pruſſian Majeſty thought proper to leave 
eit Leitmeritz on the twentieth in the morning, and lay that 


ubich a battalion of his troops {till kept poſſeſhon, while 
| the reſt of his army remained encamped in the plain be- 
fore that place. Next morning, at break of day, Prince 


night at Lickowitz, a village oppoſite to Leitmeritz, of 


im- Henry decamped, and made fo good a diſpoſition for his 
uſe retreat, that he did not loſe a ſingle man, though he 
ert) marched in fight of the whole body of Aultrian irregu- 
led, lars. He paſſed the bridge at Leitmeritz, after with- 
four drawing the battalion that was in the town, and having 
with WW burnt the bridge, the whole army united, and made a 


ber of the preceding year. The heavy baggage was ſent 
eon in the afternoon, with a proper eſcorte; and in the 
morning of the twenty-ſecond the army marched in 


| imall movement towards the paſſes of the mountains; the 
| King then lying at Sulowitz, near the field where the 
battle of Lowoſchutz was fought on the firſt of Octo- 


n the WW two columns, and encamped on the high grounds at Lu- 
2 | ſechitz, a little beyond Lenai, where it halted the twenty- 
witl 


| third. No attack was made upon the rear-guard, though 
| great numbers of Auſtrian hufſars, and other irregulars, 
Ma — 


had 
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1 0 * K had appeared the evening before within canon-ſhot of the 
7 Pruſſian camp. On the twenty-fourth the army marched 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


to Nellendorf; on the twenty-fifth it encamped near 
Cotta; on {oy twenty- ſixth near Pirna, where it halted 
the next day; and on the twenty-eighth it croſſed the 


river near that place, and entered Luſatia, where, by the 


end of the month, it encamped at Bautzen. 

$ VIII. The King's army made this retreat with all the 
ſucceſs that could be withed; but the corps under the 
Prince of Pruſſia had not the ſame good fortune: for 
the Auſtrians, immediately after their taking Gabel, ſent 
ſtrong detachment againſt Zittan, a trading town in the 
circle of Upper-Saxony, where the Pruſſians had Iarge ma- 


gazines, and a garriſon of fix battalions, and, in his fight, 
attacked it with uncommon rage. Paying no regard to 


the inhabitants as being friends or allies, but determined 


to reduce the place before the King of Pruſha could have 


time to march to its relief, they no ſooner arrived before it, 


than they bombarded and cannonaded it with ſuch fury, 


that moſt of the garriſon, finding themſelves unable to re- 
fiſt, made their eſcape, and carried off as much as they could 


of the magazines, leaving only three or four hundred men 
in the town, under Colonel Diricke, to hold it out as long 
as poſſible; which he accordingly did, till the whole place 


was almoſt deſtroyed. The cannonading began on the 


twenty-third of July, at eleven in the morning, and laſted 


till five in the evening. In this ſpace of time four thouſand 
balls, manyof them red-hot, were fired into this unfortunate 
city, with ſo little intermiſſion, that it was ſoon ſet on fire 
in ſeveral places. In the confuſion which the conflagration 


produced, the Auſtrians entered the town, and the inhadi- 


tants imagined that they had then nothing farther to fear; 
and that their friends, the Auſtrians, would affiſt them in 
_ extinguiſhing the flames, and faving the place: but in 
this particular their expectations were diſappointed. The 
Pandours and Selavonians, who ruſhed in with the regular 
troops, made no diſtinction between the Pruſſians and 


the inhabitants of Hann : inſtead of helping to quench 
| the 
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the flames, they began to plunder the warehouſes which 
the fire had not reached ſo that all the valuable merchan- 
diſe they contained was either carried off or reduced to 
aſhes. Upwards of ſix hundred houſes, and almoſt all 
the publick buildings, the cathedrals of St. John and St. 
James, the orphan-houſe, eight parſonage-houſes, eight 
ſchools, the town-houſe, and every thing contained in 
it, the publick weigh-houſe, the priſon, the archives, 
tand all the other documents of the town- council, the 


a WW plate, and other things of value, preſented to the town 
e from time to time by emperors, kings, and other 
- WW princes and noblemen, were entirely deſtroyed, and more 
t, than four hundred citizens were killed in this aſſault. 
0 N Of the whole town there was left ſtanding only one 
d hundred and thirty-eight houſes, two churches, the coun- 
7e 1 cil, library, and the falt-work. The Queen of Poland 
t, was ſo affected by this melancholy account, that ſhe is 


ſaid to have fainted away upon hearing it. As this city 
belonged to their friend the King of Poland, the Auſtrians 
thought proper to publiſh an excuſe for their conduct, 
aſcribing it entirely to the neceſſity they were under, and 
the obſtinate defence made by the Pruſſian garriſon. But 
what excuſes can atone for ſuch barbarity ? 
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had been witneſſes to the deſtruction of this unhappy place, 
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ans, who, upon his Majeſty's approach, retired from 
their poſts on the right. Soon after this event the Prince 


: ME n 9 885 c 


Berlin. 
1 This w was the akon that was aablickly Genes for his LOTT the a rmy : 


"he 5 but a much more probable one, which was only whiſpered, ſeems to have 
lar . been, that this prince, than whom none ever was more remarkable for hu- 

1 = manity and the ſocial virtues, diſliking the violent proceedings of the king 
In 


H his brother, could not refrain from expoſtulating with him on that ſubje@': 
ZE upon which his Majeſty, with an air of great diſapprobation, told him, 
5 A That the air of Berlin would be better for him than that of the camp.“ 
„ The Prince accordingly retired to Berlin, where he died ſoon after; grief and 


0 {mall ſhare in his death, 


IN. The corps under the Prince of Pruſſia, hich 


was, by the King's march to Bautzen, fortunately extri- 
cated from the danger of being ſurrounded by the Auſtri- 


of Pruſſia, finding his health much impaired by the fatigues 
of the SAO» quitted, the army, and returned to 


BH concern for the welfare of his brother, and for the ſteps taken by him, having 
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mountains of Bohemia, arrived at Pirna, having been 


Dreſden with twenty battalions and forty ſquadrons, and 
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Berlin. In the mean time, Mareſchal Keith, who had 
been left upon the frontier, to guard the paſſes of the 


much harraſſed in his march by the enemy's irregular 
troops, and loſt ſome waggons of proviſions and baggage, 
After reſting a day at Pirna, he purſued his march through 


encamped on the right of the Elbe, before the gate of the 
new city, from whence he joined the King between 
Bautzen and Gorlitz. The Pruſhan army now reaſſembled 
at this place amounted to about fixty thouſand men, 
beſides twelve battalions and ten ſquadrons which remained 
in the famous camp at Pirna, under the Prince of Anhalt- 
Deſſau, to cover Dreſden, ſecure the gorges of the moun- 
tains, and check the incurſions of the Auſtrian irregulars, 
with whom, as they were continually flying about the 
ſkirts of the Pruſſian army, as well in their encampments 
as on their marches, almoſt daily ſkirmiſhes happened, 
with various ſucceſs. Though ſome of theſe encounter 
were very bloody, they coſt the Pruſſians much fewer 
men than they loſt by deſertion ſince the battle of Kolin. 
The reaſon ſeems obvious. The Pruſſian army had been 
recruited, in times of peace, from all parts of Germany; 
and though this way of recruiting may be very proper in 
ſuch times, yet it cannot be expected to anſwer in a ſtate 
of actual war, eſpecially an unfortunate war: becauſe 
the fidelity of ſuch ſoldiers can never be ſo much depended 
on as that of natives, who ſerve their natural ſovereign 
from principle, and not merely for pay, and who muſt 
deſert their country, their parents, and their friends, at 
the ſame time that they deſert their prince. 
5X. It will be proper here to take notice of ſome events, 
which could not eafily be mentioned before without 
breaking through the order we have propoſed to ourſelves 
in the writing of this hiſtory.—The Empreſs-Queen, Wi 
more embittered than ever againſt the King of Pruſſia and Wi 
his allies, recalled her miniſters, Count Coloredo and 
Monſ. Zohern, from London, towards the beginning 0 


July; 
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July; and about the ſame time Count Kaunitz, great CHAP. 
chancellor of the empire, informed Mr. Keith, the "Fm. 


— 
Britiſh miniſter at Vienna, that the court of London, by 1757 | 


— 


the ſuccours it had given, and {till continued to give, the 
King of Pruſſia, as well as by other cireumſtanees relating 
to the preſent ſtate of affairs, having broken the ſolemn 
engagements which united this crown with the houſe of 
Auſtria, her Majeſty the Empreſs-Queen had thought 


: proper to recall her miniſter from England, and conſe- 


quently to break off all correſpondence. Mr. Keith, in 
purſuance- of this notice, ſet out from Vienna on the- 


twenty-ninth of July; as did allo Mr. Deſrolles, his Bri- 


tannick Majeſty's miniſter at the court of Bruſſels, from 


this laſt place, about the ſame time. On the ſeventh of 


July, General Piſa, commandant of Oſtend, Nieuport, 


and the maritime ports of Flanders, ſent his adjuta nt to the 


Engliſh vice-conſul at Oſtend, at fix o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to tell bim, that by orders from his court all communi- 
cation with England was broke off; and deſired the vice- 
eonſul to intimate to the pacquet-boats and Britiſh ſhipping 
at Oftend, Bruges, and Nieyport, to depart in twenty-four 


hours, and not to return into any of the ports of the 


Empreſs-Queen till further diſpoſitions ſhould be made. 
The reaſons alledged by the court of Vienna for debar- 
ring the ſubjects of his Britannick Majeſty from the uſe 
of theſe ports, obtained for the houſe of Auſtria by the 
arms and treaſures of Great Britain, were, © That her 
Imperial Majeſty, the Empreſs-Queen, could not, with 

difference, ſee England, inſtead of giving the ſuccours 
due to her by the moſt folemn treaties, enter into an 
alliance with her enemy the King of Pruſſia, ard actually 
afford him all manner of aſſiſtance, aſſembling armies to 
oppoſe thoſe which the Moſt Chriſtian King, her ally, 
had ſent to her aid, and ſuffering privateers to exerciſe | 
open violence in her roads, under the cannon of her ports 
and coaſts, without giving the leaſt ſatisfaction or anſwer 
to the complaints made on that account; and the King of 
Great-Britain hamſelh, at the very time the was offering 
5 him 
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him a neutrality for Hanover, publiſhing by a meſſage to 
his parliament, that ſhe had formed, with the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, dangerous deſigns againſt that eleQorate ; 
therefore, her Majeſty, defirous of providing for the 
ſecurity of her ports, judged it expedient to give the 
forementioned orders; and at the ſame time to declare, 


that ſhe could no longer permit a free communication 


between her ſubjects and the Engliſh, which had hitherto 


been founded upon treaties that Great-Britain had, with. 


out ſcruple, openly violated.” —Notwithſtanding theſe 
orders, the Engliſh pacquet-boats, with letters, were 


allowed to paſs as uſual to and from Oſtend; the miniſters 
of her Imperial Majeſty wiſely conſidering how good a 


revenue the poſtage of Engliſh letters brings in to the poſt. 
office of the Auſtrian Netherlands. Oftend and Nieu- 


port, by order of her Imperial Majeſty, received each of 


them a French garriſon ; the former on the nineteenth of 


July, and the latter the next day, under the command of 


M. de la Motte, upon whoſe arrival the Auſtrian troops 
evacuated thoſe places; though the Empreſs-Queen ſtill 
reſerved to herſelf, in both of them, the full and free 


exerciſe of all her rights of ſovereignty; to which purpoſe 
an oath was adminiſtered to the French commandant by 


her Majeſty's miniſter-plenipotentiary for the government 
At the ſame time, their Imperial 


and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties notified to the magiſtracy of 
Hamburgh, that they muſt not admit any Englith men of 


war, or tranſports, into their port, on pain of having a 
French garriſon impoſed on them. The city of Guel- 


dres, which had been blocked up by the French ever ſince 
the beginning of ſummer, was forced by famine to capitu- 
late on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, and the garriſon 
marched out with all the hononrs of war, in order to be 


conducted to Berlin; but ſo many of them deſerted, that | 
when they paſſed by Colon, the whole garriſon conſiſted 


only of the commandant, and forty- ſeven men. By the 
ſurrender of this place the whole country lay open to the 


1 and their allies quite up to Magdebourg ; ; and the 
Empreſi- ; 
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@.npreſs-Queen immediately received two hundred thou- 
Ind crowns from the revenues of Cleves and la Marcke 
n RE 1 Are 

| XI, To return to the affairs more immediately re- 


de tenth of Auguſt by a body of huſſars, and other irregu- 
ir troops of the Auſtrians; but the Pruſſians ſoon obliged 
Gem to retire, with the loſs of feveral men and two pieces 
bf cannon. On the nineteenth of the fame month, early 


Eirrounded a little town called Gotliebe, in which a 
Pruſſian garriſon was quartered, with a deſign to take it 


In the beginning killed twenty - three Pruſhans, and 
Founded many; but the Pruſſians having rallied, re- 
Gulſed the aſſailants with great loſs. Theſe, however, 
rere but a ſort of preludes to much more decifive actions 


been undiſturbed this year, began now to feel the effects 
df war. Baron Jahnus, an Auſtrian colonel, entering 
bat country with only an handful of men, made himſelf 
faſter of Hirſchberg, Waldenberg, Gotteſburg, Fran- 
ſenſtein, and Landſhut. They were, indeed, but open 


Dn the fide of Franconia the army of the empire was 
bembling with all ſpeed, under the Prince of Saxe-Hild- 
Purghauſen 3 the French were marching a ſecond army 
from their interior provinces into Alface, in- order to join 

e Imperialiſts: the firſt diviſion of their troops had 


nau. The Swedes were now preparing, with the ut- 
| oſt expedition, to ſend a numerous army into Pomerania; 
nd the Ruſſians, who, ſince the taking of Memel, had 
ot done the King of Pruſſia much damage, beſides that 


ons, were again advancing with haſty ſtrides towards 
5 | 8 | Pruſſia, 


by ſurpriſe. The Pandours attacked it on all ſides, and 


hich happened ſoon after. Sileſia, which had hitherto 
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Fung to the King of Pruſſia. The advanced poſts of 
De Prince of Anhalt Deſſau at Pirna were attacked on 


n the morning, a great number of Auſtrian Pandours 


laces, and he was repulſed in an attempt upon Strigau. 


Iready entered the empire, and were advanced as far as | 


{obliging him to keep an army in Pruſſia to oppoſe them, 
nd interrupting the trade of Koningſberg by their ſqua- 
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B 99h Pruſſia, marking their ſteps with horrid defolain, 
3 | Field-Marefchal Lehwald, who had been left in Pruty 


17527. 


with an army of thirty thouſand men, to guard that king 


went on pillaging and laying waſte every thing betor 


to cover the wretched inhabitants from the outrages col 


| ſand regulars, under the command of Mareſchal Apraiih 


vantageous camp near Norkitten, in Pruſſia. Their 2m 
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If the 
Velau, when the Ruffians, to the number of eighty tho. Hol 
ſand, after taking Memel, advanced againſt the territories þ 9 6 he: 
of the Pruſhan King, whoſe ſituation now drew upon hin ,. 2 


the attention of all Europe. In the night between ty 
ſeventh and eighth of Auguſt, Colonel Malachowlki, an 
of Mareſchal Lehwald's officers, marched to reconnaitr 
the poſition of the enemy, when a ſkirmiſh happenel 
which laſted near two hours, between his advanced ran 
and a Ruſſian detachment, three times ſtronger than ti 
Pruſſians. The Ruſſians were repulſed, and fled into ly 
woods, after having fifty men killed, and a great numby 
wounded. The Pruſſians loſt but one man, and had fou iſcipli 
teen wounded, _ DLL ee 

$ XII. Several other little ſkirmiſhes happened betwen Miriſone 
ſtraggling parties of the two, armies ; and the Ruſſian Ebrmer 
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them, till at length the two armies having approache 
one another in Brandenburgh-Pruſſia, Mareſehal Leb 
wald, finding it impoſſible to ſpare detachments from 
ſmall a number as his was, compared to that of the enemy 


mitted on them by the Ruſſian Coſſacks, and other bir 
rians belonging to them, judged it abſolutely neceſſarl 
attack their main army, and accordingly, notwithitanduy 
his great diſadvantage in almoſt every reſpect, he reſoliv 
to hazard a battle on the thirtieth of Auguſt. The Rib 
ſians, conſiſting, as we before obſerved, of eighty ther 
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avoiding the open field, were entrenched in a mol 16 


was compoſed of four lines, each of which was guards 
by an entrenchment, and the whole was defended \ 
two hundred pieces of cannon, batteries being placed up 
all the eminences. Mareſchal Lehwald's army ſcan 
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ee in the morning, and was carried on with ſo much vi- 
ur, that the Pruſſians entirely broke the whole firſt line 
the enemy, and forced all their batteries. The Prince 
$4 Holſtein-Gottorp, brother to the King of Sweden, at 


ers, which was cut to pieces; but when the Pruffians 
me to the ſecond entrenchment, Mareſchal Lehwald, 


Bofing his army too much, took the reſolution to retire. 
he Pruſſtans returned to their former camp at Velau, 
1 d the Ruſſians remained in their preſent ſituation. 
he loſs of the Pruſſians, little exceeding two thouſand 


1 eing that he could not attempt to carry it without ex- 
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; . mounted to thirty thouſand x men. The action began at C HAP. P. 
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te head of his regiment of dragoons, routed the Ruſſian 
E&ralry, and afterwards fell upon a regiment of grena- 


ber ned and wounded, was immediately replaced out of the 
fou. iſciplined militia. The Ruſſians loſt a much greater 


umber. General Lapuchin was wounded. and taken 
wei riſoner, with a colonel of the Ruſſian artillery, but the 
dan rmer was ſent back on his parole. The Pruthan army 


eln ge, at firſt, made themſelves maſters of above eighty 


achel ieces of cannon, but were afterwards obliged to abandon 
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| em, with eleven of their own, for want of carriages. 


EDohna was the only one that was wounded. 


ba XIII. After this engagement, Mareſchal Lehwald 
a banged the poſition of his army, by drawing towards 
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eerſwald, and the Ruſſians, after remaining quite in- 
Nie till the thirteenth of September, on a ſudden, to the 
| Peat ſurpriſe of every one, retreated out of Pruſſia, with 
Fl ch Precipitation, that they left all their fick and wounded 


BY , together with eighty pieces of cannon, and a conſi- 
WErable part of their military ſtores. Mareſchal Apraxin 
Walked his deſign by advancing all his irregulars towards 
Wc Pruffan army; ſo that Mareſchal Lehwald was not 
| formed of it till the third day, when he detached Prince 
Poorge of Holſtein with ten thouſand horſe to purſue 
+ them ; 


+ hree Ruſhan generals were killed; but the Pruſſians loſt 
general or officer of diſtinction, of which rank Count 


Find them, to the amount of fifteen or ſixteen thouſand 
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them; but with little hopes of coming up with them, 3 
they made forced marches, in order to be the ſooner in they 
own country. However, the Pruſſians took ſome of they 
priſoners, and many ſtragglers were killed by the count 
people in their flight towards Tilſit, which they abet 
doned, though they ſtill kept Memel, and ſhortly aft 
added ſome new fortifications to that place. They made 
their retreat in two columns, one of which directed It 
courſe towards Memel; whilſt the other took the near) 
way through the bailiwick of Abſternen, and threw bridge 
over the river Jura. Both columns: burnt every villag 
they paſſed through without diſtinction. The Pruſſian 
were obliged to deſiſt from the purſuit of theſe barbarian 
becauſe the bridges thrown over the river Memel had bee 
deſtroyed by the violence of the ſtream. The Ruſſat 
army ſuffered greatly for want of bread, as all the countriy 
were ruined through which it paſſed, ſo that they coul 
procure no fort of ſubſiſtence but herbage and rye bread 
All the roads were ſtrewed with dead bodies of men ani 
horſes. The real cauſe of this ſudden retreat is: 
great a myſtery as the reaſon of their ſtopping fo long tie 
year before on the borders of Lithuania; though the o 
cCaſion of it is ſaid to have been the illneſs of the Czarim 
who was ſeiſed with a kind of apoplectick fit, and had 
made ſome new regulation in caſe of a vacancy of th 
throne, which rendered it expedient that the reguli 
forces ſhould be at hand, to ſupport the meaſures take 
by the government. 
XIV. The King of pruſſis, after remaining for ſont 
time encamped between Bautzen and Goerlitz, remo 
his head-quarters to Bernſtedel; and on the fifteenth d 
Auguſt his army came in fight of the Auſtrian camp, an 
within cannon ſhot of it: upon which the Auſtrin 
ſtruck their tents, and drew up in order of battle beior 
their camp. The King formed his army over agan 
them, and immediately went to reconnoitre the grounl 
between the armies; but, as it was then late, he deterte 


the more exact examination of that circumſtance till the 
neit 
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xt day. The two armies continued under arms all CHAP. 
fan Next morning, at break of day, the King found 
e Auſtrians encamped with their right at the river 
eile; the reſt of their army extended along a riſing 
ound, at the foot of a mountain covered with wood, 


| . 
1737. | 


untn 
abu ch protected their left, and before their front, at the 
ate ttom of the hill on which they were drawn up, was a 


all brook, paſſable only in three places, and for no more 
in four or five men a-breaſt. Towards the left of 
heir army was an opening, where three or four battalions 


ed ity 
Care} 


ridge icht have marched in front: but behind it they had 
villag iced three lines of infantry, and on a hill which flanked 
1a is opening, within muſket-ſhot, were placed four thou- 
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nd foot, with forty or fifty pieces of cannon ; ſo that, 
b reality, this was the ſtrongeſt part of their camp. The 
ling left nothing undone to bring the Auſtrians to a bat- 
e; but finding them abſolutely bent on avoiding it, after 
ring four days before them, he and his army returned to 
cir camp at Bernſtedel. They were followed by ſome 
the enemy's huſſars and Pandours, who, however, had 
bot the ſatisfaction to take the ſmalleſt booty in this re- 
feat. The Auſtrian army, which thus declined engaging, 
ras, by their own account, an hundred and thirty thou- 
nd ſtrong, more than double the number of the King of 
'ruſha, who, the day he returned to Bernſtedel, after he 
gad retired about two thouſand yards, again drew up his 
my in line of battle, and remained ſo upwards of an 
our, but not a man ftirred from the Auſtrian camp. 
The army of the Empire, commanded by the Prince of 
axe-Hildburghauſen, and that of the French under the 
Prince de Soubiſe, making together about fifty thouſand 
en, half of which were French, had by this time joined, 
nd advanced as far as Erfurth in Saxony; upon which 
1s Pruſſian Majeſty, finding that all his endeavours could 
ot bring the Auſtrians to an engagement, ſet out from 
Lulatia, accompanied by Mareſchal Keith, with ſixteen 
attalions and forty ſquadrons of his troops, and arrived 
* Dreſden | on the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, leaving the 
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B ＋ K reſt of the army in a ſtrong camp, under the Prince of h. 
een. With this detachment, which, by the junction 9 
175. Teveral bodies of troops, amounted to about forty thouſay 
men, he made a quick march, by the way of Leipzi 
towards Erfurth, to give battle to the united army of f 
French and the Empire. But by the time he arrived tt 
Erfurth, which was on the fourteenth of Septembe 
the enemy had retreated towards Gotha; and upon hj 
further approach, they retired to Eyeſenach, where they 

_ entrenched themſelves in a very ſtrong camp. His Mz. 
jeſty's head-quarters were at Kirſchlaben, near Erfurt, 
While the two armies were thus ſituated, Major-Gener 
Seydelitz, who occupied the town of Gotha, being in 
formed, on the nineteenth, rhat a large body of the enem 
was coming towards him, and that it conſiſted of tw 
regiments of Auſtrian huffars, one regiment of Frenc 
huſſars, and a detachment made up of French prenadier, 
troops of the army of the Empire, and a great number d 

_ Croats and Pandours, retired, and poſted himſelf at fone 
diſtance. The enemy immediately took poſſeſſion of tit 
town and caſtle ; but General Seydelitz, having been re 
enforced, attacked the enemy with ſuch vigour, that k 
ſoon obliged them to abandon their new conqueſt, au 

to retire with great precipitation; a report having bet 
ſpread, that the Pruſſian army was advancing againſt then, 
with the King himſelf in perſon. The Pruſſian hufſas 
took a conſiderable booty on this occaſion, and Genen 
Seydelitz ſent priſoners to the camp one lieutenant 

_ colonel, three majors, four lieutenants, and fixty-two 
ſoldiers of the enemy, who had alſo about an hundred an 
thirty killed. After this action his Pruſhan Majeſty a6 
vanced near Eyeſenach, with a deſign to attack the con 
bined army; but they were ſo ſtrongly entrenched that it 
found it impracticable. His proviſions falling ſhort, i 
Was obliged to retire towards Erfurth, and ſoon aſter b 
Naumburgh on the river Sala; whereupon the combine“ 
army marched, and again took poſſeſſion of Gotha, 1 
8 e e | OK ſurtly 
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' Won after quitted. | \ FIR 
5 XV. Upon the King of Pruſſia s leaving Bernſtedel, I 


ſe Auſtrians took poſſeſſion of it on the ſixth of anne 19 
Er and made priſoners a Pruſſian battalion which had been i 
# there. The next day hiteen thouſand Auſtrians attack- Ok 
W two battalions of General Winterfieid's troops, being 
Wert of the Prince of Bevern's army, who were poſted on a ; 
f ch ground on the other ſide of the Neiſs, near Hennerſ- 440 
Worf, in the neighbourhood of Goerlitz; and, after being 
Fouled ſeveral times, at laſt made TB ie maſters ok 
Ne eminence. The loſs, in this action, was conſiderable 

In both ſides, but greateſt on that of the Pruſſians, not ſo 
uch by the number of their ſlain, which ſcarcely ex- 
i Seeded that of the Auſtrians, as by the death of their brave 
| Peneral Winterfield, who, as he was leading up ſuccours 
the battalions that were engaged, received a ſhot from 
| & cannon, of which he died the night following. The 
Penerals Nadaſti and Clerici, Count d' Arberg, Colonel — 
Wicickhauſen, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, were —— 
| dunded, and the young Count of Groeſbeck and the 9 
| een d' Aſque killed, on the fide of the Auſtrians, who Nt 
ook ſix pieces of the Pruſſian cannon, fix pair of their My 
Z n and made General Kemeke, the Count d' Anhalt, bs 
Id ſome other officers, priſoners. After this ſkirmiſh, - 11 
Wi Prince of Bevern, with the Pruſſian army under his +. 
tommand, retreated from Goerlitz to Rotenberg, then 
aste the Queiſs at Sygerſdorff, from whence he marched 

% Buntzlau, in Sileſia, and on the firſt of October reached 
Wet, without ſuffering any loſs, though the numerous 
yl of the Auſtrians followed him for fome days. Upon 
Nis arrival there, he choſe a very ſtrong camp on the other 

; WG. of the Oder, in order to cover the city of Breflau, to 
3 : fortifications of which he immediately added feveral 
ew works. Though neither fide had any very ſignal 
. in this engagement, more than that the Aultri- 
us remained maſters of the field, yet great rejoicings were 
1 ade at Vienna on account of it. The death of Gene- 
4 ral 
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a party of fix hundred men, under the command of Cow 
Horn, whom Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick had detach 
ed from a body of troops with which his Pruſſian Majeh 


Upon this check the French evacuated the country i 


_ twenty-ninth of September, with a conſiderable re 
| forcement from Mareſchal Richelieu's army, which 
now could eaſily ſpare, Prince Ferdinand was obliged! 


Mareſchal Richelieu, with eighty battalions and an hw 
dred ſquadrons, entered the country of Halberſtadt, : 
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ral Winterfield was, indeed, an irreparable loſs tg In 
Pruſſian Majeſty, who received at the ſame time ty 
news of this misfortune, and of the Swedes having noy 
actually begun hoſtilities in Pomerania. 

$ XVI. A body of the French, who, let looſe again 
the King of Pruſſia by the ever-memorable and ſhamejy 
convention of Cloſter-Seven, had entered the territories 
Halberſtadt and Magdeburgh, were worſted at Eglenh 


the Pr 
mean t 
incurſi 
Pruſha; 
| ments 

and ſer 
a body 
himſelf 
Interbe 


had ſent him to defend thoſe countries. The Prula 
took priſoners the Count of Luſignan, colonel, eights 
other French officers, and four hundred ſoldiers, and mak 
themſelves maſters of a conſiderable booty in baggage, & 
with the loſs of only two men; and, moreover, a Frend 
officer and forty men were made priſoners at Halberſia 
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Halberſtadt for a little while, but returning again on th 


retire to Winſleben, near the city of Magdeburgh. I 
dangers which had been hitherto kept at a diſtance fr 
the Pruſſian dominions, by the ſurprifing activity of the 
king, now drew nearer, and menaced them on all fi 


levied immenſe contributions; whilſt the allied army! 
the French and Imperialiſts, being joined by fix thoula 
men under General Laudohn, who had juſt defeated 
regiment of Pruſſian cavalry near Erfurth, marched! 
Weiſſenfels, a city in the very centre of Thuringia. Þ 
Swedes had actually taken ſome towns in Pomerania, 2 
were advancing to beſiege Stetin, and the Auſtrians, u 
had made themſelves maſters of Lignitz, and a con 
able part of Sileſia, had now laid hege to Schweidul 
and were preparing to pals the Oder, in order to atti 


NE H. 


incurſions into Brandenburgh; to oppoſe which his 
pruſſian Majeſty ordered detachments from all his regi- 
ments in thoſe parts to join the militia of the country, 
and ſent the Prince of Anhalt Deffau from Leipzig, with 
a body of ten thouſand men, to guard Berlin, whilſt he 
himſelf marched with the troops under his command to 
E Interbeck, on the frontier of the Lower Luſatia, to be the 
more at hand to cover Brandenburgh, and preſerve the 
communication with Sileſia. 5 | 

XVII. While theſe precautions were taking, General 
Haddick, with fifteen or fixteen thouſand Auſtrians, en- 
tered Brandenburgh on the ſixteenth of October, and 
the next day arrived before Berlin, of which city he de- 
manded a contribution of fix hundred thouſand crowns, 
but contented himſelf with two hundred and ten thouſand. 
The Auſtrians pillaged two of the ſuburbs, but before they 
could do any further miſchief they were obliged to retire 
in great haſte, at the approach of the Prince of Anhalt 
Deſſau, whoſe van-guard entered the city in the evening 


deburgh on the twenty-third ; and the moſt valuable re- 
cords were ſent to the fort of Spandau, at the conflux of 
the Havel and the Sphre. On the other hand, the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Leipzig now felt moſt ſeverely the 


Pruſſian commandant in that city had, by order of his 


a ſum far greater than it was in their power to raiſe. 
This truth they repreſented, but in vain. The ſhort 


pired, and all their efforts to comply with this demand 
baring proved ineffectual, they were ſubjected to the ri- 


their houſes were occupied by the ſoldiery, who ſeiſed 
pon the beſt apartments, and lived at diſcretion; but 
Vor. IV. N TE 


of their departure. This alarm, however, obliged the 
Queen and the royal family of Pruſſia to remove to Mag- 


cruel effects of the power of their new maſter. The 


King, demanded of them three hundred thouſand CLOWNS, 
time allowed them to furniſh their contingents being ex- 


pours. of military execution; in conſ2quence of which 


177 


the Prince of Bevern in his camp near Breſlau. In the CHA P. 
mean time, they made frequent, and always deſtrutive Lv 
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the ſum demanded could not be found. Such was the 
ſituation of this diſtreſſed city, when, on the fifteenth gf 
October, an expreſs arrived, with advice that his Pruſſan 
Majeſty would ſoon be there; and accordingly he arrived 
a few minutes after, attended by his life-guards. At the 
ſame time, a rumour was ſpread that the city would he 
delivered up to pillage, which threw the inhabitants into 
the utmoſt conſternation. Their fears, however, in tha 
reſpect were ſoon abated, by his Majeſty's declaring that 
he was willing to ſpare the place, upon condition that 


half the ſum required ſhould be immediately paid. All 
that could be done was to collect among the merchants, 


traders, and others, fifty thouſand crowns ; bills of Ex. 
change were drawn upon Amſterdam and London for 
ſeventy thoufand crowns, and hoſtages were given, by 
way of ſecurity, for the payment of thirty thouſand more 
within a time which was agreed on. But ſtill, notwith. 


| ſtanding this, the military execution was continued, even 


with greater rigour than before, and all the comfort the 
wretched inhabitants could obtain was, that it ſhould 
ceaſe whenever advice ſhould be received that their bills 
were accepted. 


$ XVIII. The King of Pruſſia had ied ſeveral time 


i to bring the combined army under the Princes Saxe-Hild- 
burghauſen and Soubiſe to an engagement upon fair 


ground; but finding them bent on declining it, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of their numbers, he had recourſe 
to one of thoſe ſtrokes in war, by which a general 1s better 
ſeen than by the gaining of a victory. He made a feint, 
ſoon after the beginning of October, as if he intended no- 
thing more than to ſecure his own dominions, and march 


bis army into winter - quarters back to Berlin, leaving 


Mareſchal Keith, with only ſeven or eight thouſand men, 
to defend Leipzig. Upon this the enemy took courage, 
paſſed the Sala, and having marched up to the city, fum- 
moned the Mareſchal to ſurrender, to which he anſwered 
That the King, his maſter, had ordered him to defend the 


place to the laſt extremity, and hie would obey his _ 
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3 bey could prepare any one implement for that purpoſe, 
4 they were alarmed by the approach of the King of Pruſſia, 
E 3 | who, judging that his feint would probably ;nduce them to 
uke the ſtep they did, had, by previous and private orders, 
collected together all his diftant detachments, ſome of 
| q which were twenty leagues aſunder, and was advancing, 
I by long marches, to Leipzig ; upon notice of which the 


ö 


bled on the twenty- ſeventh of October, and remained at 
3 body expeCted a battle would be fought in tae plains of 


and on the thirty-firſt, in his way through Weiſſenfels 
2 0 Mereſbourg, he made five hundred men priſoners of 
J war. The combined army! had repaſſed the Sala at Weiſ⸗ 
1 Tate, Mereſbourg, and Halle, where they broke down 
Pruſſian army, amounting to no more than twenty thou- 
ſand men, having paſſed that river, through theſe towns, 
in each of which they left a battalion, joined again on the 
| third of November, in the evening, over-againft the enemy, 
E whoſe forces conſiſted of forty. thouſand French, and 


t 
3 


K hey likewiſe heard the drums beating the march, and, 
3 NR near were the two armies to each other, plainly ad 


q drawn nearer upon the riſing grounds over againſt them, 


* 


and, as they were in want of bread, it was thought proba- 
de that they intended to repaſs the Unſtrut: but it was 


| diftory to each other. At the ſame time that ſome of 
E their infantry were filing of towards their right, a large 
body of cavalry wheeled round towards their left, direct- 


enemy repaſſed the Sala. The Pruſfian army was reaſlem- 
E: Leipzig the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth, when every 


I Lutzen. On the thirtieth the King drew nigh that place, 


the bridges, but theſe were ſoon repaired, and the whole 


e thouſand 1 On the fifth, about 
nine o'clock in the morning, the Pruſſians received intel- 
| byence that the enemy were every where in motion. 


E from their camp, that their whole infantry, which had 
was filing off towards their right. No certain judgement 


þ could, however, yet be formed of the enemy's real deſign, 


Þ ſoon perceived that their ſeveral mot ions were contra- 
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Mereſbourg, the only retreat which could then haue 4 


of the enemy made it neceſſary that it ſhould be the leſt 


the Pruſſians, except two or three ſquadrons, had already 
marched to the left at full gallop z and being arrived a 


-enemy's advanced to meet them, and the charge was Vet 
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ing its march all along to the riſing grounds with which 
the whole Pruſſian camp, that lay in a bottom between 
the villages of Rederow and Roſbach, was ſurrounded, 
within the reach of larg ge cannon. Soon after that, the ca. 


3 ae 
W them 
but tl 


valry were ſeen to halt, and afterwards to fall back to the F EW nonad 
right; though ſome of them {till remained where 55 r 
were, whilit the reſt marched back. About two in the Yr be 
afternoon the doubts of the Pruſſians were cleared un ; it i E ralour 
plainly appearing then that the enemy intended to attack @ their l 
them, and that their diſpoſitions were made with a view i ther, 
to ſurround them, and to open the action by attacking F cid in 
them in the rear. A body cf reſerve was poſted over I advanc 
againſt Rederow, to fall upon their routed troops, in cafe met w 


2 


= 2 

they ſhould be defeated, and to prevent their retiring to 5 bY 
e 
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4 @ hve thi 
che ene 


* a : . ; bu n o as ther 
win The very inſtant the battle was going to begin, 
8. ce 528 100 W faid, t! 


his Majeſty ordered the general who commanded the N 


been left them. In this ſituation the King of Pruſſia re- 
ſolved to attack them. His Majeſty had determined to 
make the attack with one wing only, and the diſpoſition 


h 
right wing to decline engaging, to take a proper poſition 5 13 
in conſequence thereof, and, above all, to prevent bs E land th 


being ſurrounded. All the cavalry of the right wing of 


the place aſſigned them, they formed over againſt that of 
the enemy. They then moved on immediately, de 
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fierce, ſeveral regiments of the French coming on witl 
great reſolution. The advantage, however, was entircl 
on the fide of the Pruſſians. The enemy's cavalry bein 
routed, were purſued for a conſiderable time with great 
ſpirit, but having afterwards reached an eminence, whil 
gave them an opportunity of rallying, the Pruſſian cara 
fell upon them afreſh, and gave 8 ſo total a defea 
that they fled in the utmoſt diſorder. This happened a 


four 1 in the afternoon. Whalſt the cavalry of the i 
charge 


nn I 
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| £ charged, their infantry opened. The enemy cannonaded C 4.5 P. 


them briſkly during this interval, and did ſome execution, 

but the Pruſſian artillery Was not idle. After this can- 
nonading had continued or: both fides a full quarter of an 
hour, without the leaſt intermiſſion, the fire of the infan- 
try began. The enemy could not ſtand it, nor reſiſt the 
valour of the Pruſſian foot, who gallantly marched up to 
their batteries. The batteries were carried one after ano- 
ther, and the enemy were forced to give way, which they 
did in great confuſion. As the left wing of the Pruſhans 
advanced, the right changed its poſition, and having ſoon 
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net with a ſmall riſing ground, they availed themſelves of 


it, by planting it with ſixteen pieces of heavy artillery. 
The fire from thence was partly pointed at the enemy's 
right, to increaſe the diſorder there, and took their left 
8 wing in front, which was exceſſively galled thereby. At 
fe the victory was decided, the cannonading ceaſed, and 
I the enemy fled on all fides. They were purſued as long 
Ins there was any light to diſtinguiſh them, and it may be 


RC 


3 which had been ſo formidable in the morning. They 
wok the benefit of the darkneſs to hurry into Frylurgh, 
Wand there to repaſs the Unſtrut, which they did on we 
morning of the ſixth, after a whole night's march. Tu» 

king of Pruſſia ſet out early ! in the morning to purſue 
chem with all his cavalry, ſupported by four battalions of 
Nerenadiers, the infantry following them in two columns. 


Þ he enemy had paſſed the Unſtrut at Fr yburgh, when the 


W ſaid, that night alone was the pre eſervation of this army, 


— 
1757. 


ll I 

mo Pruſſians arrived on its banks, and as they had burnt the 
mm bridge, it became neceſſary to make another, which, how- 
er, was ſoon done. The cavalry paſſed firſt, but could 

| b 3 

ot come up with che enemy till five in the evening, upon 
N the hills of Eckerſberg. It was then too late to force 


L them there, for which reaſon the King thought proper to 


ml 
9 canton his army in the neareſt villages, and to be ſatisſied 
42 b With the ſucceſs his huſſars had in taking near three hun- 


Hred baggage-waggons, and every thing they contained, 
The whole loſs of the Proſhans, in this important engage- 
ment, 
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taken priſoners, among whom were ſeveral generals, and 


and, after marching all night, arrived the next day at Fr. 
having had a morſel of bread for two days, during which 


they had been obliged to live upon turneps, radiſhcs, and 


winter-guarters ; but, upon the news of this defeat of the 


the remains of the Imperial army, which was now almol 


had carefully avoided coming to an open engagement with 


already inveſted Schweidnitz, and opened the trenches 
before it on the twenty-ſixth of October. The Pruſſian 


they killed, wounded, and took priſoners, eight hundri! 
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ment, did not exceed five hundred men killed and 
wounded. Among the former was General Meincke, 
and among the latter Prince Henry and General Seyqe. 
litz. The enemy loſt ſixty-four pieces of cannon, a gren 
many ſtandards and colours, near three thouſand men 
killed on the field of battle, and upwards of eight thouſand | 


8. 


other officers of diſtinction. Three hundred wagons 
were ſent to Leipzig, laden with wounded French and 
Swiſs. Upon the approach of the Pruſſians toward; 
Eckerſberg, the enemy retreated with great precipitation; 


furth, in the utmoſt want of every neceſſary of life, not 


other roots, which they dug out of the earth. 'The French, 
under the Duke de Richelieu, were preparing to go into 


combined army, they again put themſelves in motion, and 
a large detachment of them advanced as far as Duderſtadt 
to favour the retreat of their countrymen under the Prince 
de Soubiſe, who, with great precipitancy, made the bet ol 
their way from Erfurth to the county of Hohenſtein, and 
from thence bent their march towards Halberſtadt. Ot 


entirely diſperſed, whole bodies deſerted, and went over 

to the King of Pruſſia, ſoon after this battle. 
XIX. Whilſt his Pruſſian Majeſty was thus ſucceſsful 

againſt the French and Imperialiſts, the Auſtrians, wi 


him, gained ground a-pace in Sileſia, A detachment dd 
their army, under the command of Count Nadaſti, hai 


garriſon, commanded by General de la Motte Fougue, 
determined to. defend the place as long as poſhble ; and 
accordingly on the thirtieth they made a ſally, in which 


(! 
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j E the, beſiegers, and did ſome damage to their works; but c H . 
J on the ſixth of November the Auſtrians began to can- 85750 | 
3 nde the city furiouſly, and on the eleventh made them- „ . 
fſelves maſters of the ramparts by aſſault. The garriſon, | 
however, having taken care, during the ſiege, to throw up a H 
F ſtrong entrenchment in the market-place, retreated thither, bf 
| A and held out till the next day, when they ſurrendered ae 
= themſelves priſoners of war. After the reduction of this . | 
place, General Nadaſti, leaving in it a ſufficient garriſon, 4 
marched with the remainder of his troops, and joined tage bp 
main army of the Auſtrians, under the command of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine and Mareſchal Daun, who, whilſt he 
1 was buſied in the ſiege of Schweidnitz, had inveſted Breſ- 
hau on the left of the Oder; the Prince of Bevern de- 
ſending it on the right, where he was ſtrongly encamped, 
with his little army, under the cannon of the city. The | 
5 whole army of the Auſtrians being now reaſſembled, 
and intelligence having been brought, not only of the 
. King of Pruſſia's late victory near Leipzig, but alſo that 
x he was advancing to the relief of the Prince of Bevern, it = 
was reſolved immediately to attack the laſt in his en- 1 
nenchments. Accordingly, on the twenty-ſecond of No- 0 
10 EZ ember, about nine in the morning, the Auſtrians began 
2 moſt furious diſcharge of their cannon, forty of which | 
. were twenty-four pounders, and this continued without 
ceaſing till one, when it was ſucceeded by a ſevere fire of 
cheir {mall arms, which laſted till five in the evening. 
The Pruſſians, with undaunted refolution, ſtood two f 1 
the moſt violent attacks that were ever made, but at the 1 


—— — — 2 —äö—äht — 


X — ———ñññę.— — 


0 1 
4 chird, overpowered by numbers, and aſſailed on both ſides, 1 
hey began to loſe ground, and were forced to retire from 5 Wy 
one entrenchment to another. In this extremity, night | 


coming on, the Pruſhan generals fearing their entrench- 
Z ments would be entirely forced, and that they ſhould then 
be totally defeated, thought proper to retreat. 'The Prince 
b ; F Bevern, with the greateſt part of the army, retired to 
en eminence on the banks of the Oder, whilſt the reſt 
F tne troops threw themſelves into Breſlau, which Oey 
BY might 
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Deum for this victory, they owned that ſuch another would 


twelve thouſand men; a number almoſt equal to the 
whole of the Pruſſian army before the battle. They had 


an attendance as only one man, and that but a groom, even if he had judgedit 
neceſſary to ſee things with his own eyes. Some ſecret diſſatisfaction, hitherto 


afraid to ſee the King his maſter, after having ſo injudiciouſly abandoned the 
defence of Breſlau, by quitting his lines, which, it is aſſerted, his Pruſſian 


that he would certainly be with him by the uh of Vecember, in which we 
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might have defended, in all probability, till the King hy 
come up to its relief. But, on the twenty-fourth, their 
commander in chief, the Prince of Bevern, going to ye. 
connoitre the enemy, with only a fingle groom to attend 
him, fell in among a party of Croats, who took him pr. 
ſoner*. . His army, thus deprived of their general, re. 
treated northward that night, leaving in Breſlau only 
four battalions, who, the next day, ſurrendered the place 
by capitulation, one of the articles of which was, that they 
ſhould not ſerve againſt the Empreſs, or her allies, for two 
years. All the magazines, cheſts, artillery, &c. remained 
in the hands of the Auſtrians, © The garrifon marched out 
with all military honours, conducted by General Leſwitz, 
governor of Breſlau. Though the Auſtrians ſung T: 


put an end to their army, for it coſt them the lives of 


four almoſt inacceſſible intrenchments to force, planted 
thick with cannon, which fired cartridge-ſhot from nine 
in the morning till the evening, and the Pruſſians, when Wi 
attacked, were never once put into the leaft confuſion. wer 


Among the lain, on the fide of the Auſtrians, were Ge- {Momma 
neral Wurben, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, garriſor 


The loſs of the Pruſſians did not much exceed three thou- 1 
ſand men, in killed, wounded, and priſoners, of which 
e 5 he inferio 
We are told, that he miſtook theſe Croats for Pruſſian knfffre. But ſome Y ttack 
of the circumſtances of this myſterious aſſair were interpreted into apremedi- i 


tated deſign inthe Prince to be taken priſoner. It cannot other wiſe be ſup- TJ 


poſed that a man of his rank, a prince, a commander in chief, ſhould officiouly Wn Whi 
undertake the always dangerous taſk of reconnoitring the enemy, with ſo {light Z 


unknown to us, may poſſibly have been the cauſe of his taking thisſtep; or, 
which ſeems ſtill more probable, he might be aſhamed, or, perhaps, even 


Majeſty hadſent him expreſs orders not to quit on any account whatever, r WR hay] 


bis luc] 
ange 


an and he kept his word, 
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7 ſt there were about ſixteen hundred. Their General 
eiſt was found dead on the field of battle. 

* XX. The King of Pruſſia, who, like Cæſar, thought 
. othing was done while any thing was left undone, ſtaid 
Wo longer at Roſbach than till the routed forces of the 
French and Imperialiſts, whom he had defeated there on 
3 he fifth of November, were totally diſperſed. Then he 
7 arched directly with the greateſt part of his army for 
Pileſia, and on the twenty-fourth of that month arrived 
It Naumburg on the Queiſs, a little river which runs into 


Keith, with the reſt of his army, to clear Saxony from all 
Ine Auſtrian parties, and then to make an irruption into 
Bohemia, a ſervice which he performed ſo effectually as 
Z o raiſe large contributions in the circles of Satz and 
eitmeritz, and even to give an alarm to Prague itſelf, 
His Majeſty reſerved for himſelf only fifteen thouſand men, 
ith whom he advanced, with his uſual rapidity, to 
EBarchwitz, where, notwithſtanding all that had happened 
Et Schweidnitz and at Breſlau, he was joined by twenty- 
our thouſand more; part of them troops which he had 
ordered from Saxony, part the remains of the army lately 
commanded by the Prince of Bevern, and part the late 


[eſcape from the Auſtrians, and accidentally joined their 
Ling upon his march“. With this force, though greatly 


attack the Auſtrians, who were entrenched at Liſſa near 


= * Whilſt the Auſtrians were conducting them to priſon, on their route 
ey chanced to hear of the victory their maſter had gained at Roſbach, Ani- 
1 * ated by theſe tidings, they unanimouſly roſe upon the eſcort that guarded 
em, which, happening not to be very ſtrong, they entirely diſperſed. Thus 


% reed, they marched on, not very certain of their way, in hopes to rejoin ſome 


orps of the Pruſſian troops, their countrymen. The ſame fortune which 


tv 
1 
: Of 
k * 


3 hich was haſtening to their relief, as well as to that of the Prince of Be- 
ern. This unex 
Xx 0 5 . . 3 : 

. _ heard any thing of his Majeſty's march; and, at the ſame time, 
Þ - . y incident, whilſt it added a conſiderable ſtrength tothe army, added 
By Vue to its confidence, for the ſlighteſt occurrence is conſtrued into an omen, 
army at the eve of an engagement. 


he Bobber, having in his route detached Mareſchal 


inferior in number to that of the enemy, he reſolved to 


Breſlau. | 
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garriſon of Schweidnitz, which had found means to 


; 5 reed them led them directly to the army commanded by the King himſelf, | 


pected meeting was equally pleaſing to both, the priſoners 
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. Yigorouſly repulſed to a conſiderable diſtance, Generil 


ſecond. They had been detached by the Auſtrians, in 


wmarkable. The action began by attacking a battery df 


marched up, amidſt a moſt terrible fire, to the ven 
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Breſlau. On the fourth of December he ſeiſed upon they 
ovens at Neumarck, and upon a conſiderable magazin:, 
guarded by two regiments of Croats, who retired to: 
riſing ground, where his Majeſty ordered his huffars .. 
ſurround them, and ſend a trumpet to fummon them t 
ſurrender themfelves priſoners of war. Upon their reſuſy] 
the huflars of Zithen fell upon them ſabre in hand, an 
ſome hundreds of them having been cut in pieces, there| 
threw down their arms, begging for quarter on their knee, 
Aſter this ſeiſure, and after having diſtributed to his arny 
the bread prepared for his enemies, he began again the 
next morning his march towards Liſſa. General 7jthen 
who led the vanguard of light horſe, about ſeven in the 
morning fell in with a body of Auſtrian huſſars, and three 
regiments of Saxon dragoons, which were the very he{ 
cavalry the enemy had left after the battle of the twents. 


tom th: 
EPruſſhans 
Wancing * 
Which tl 
alting o 
occupied 
Int coul 
. tmoſt b 
emembe 
$ he liſts. 
Whowever 
Y heir nu 
Bas alm 
Kcavalry | 
trees, W 
of battle 
* fition w 
order to retard the King's march, and to conceal their own, | 
till their batteries ſhould be completed; for, as they hell Ml 
the ſmall number of the Pruſſians in contempt, their in- 
tention was to have met the King two German miles from 
their entrenchments. The Auſtrian cavalry having been 
Zithen perceived that their whole army was forming. was rec 
He immediately acquainted the King with what he ha chat he 
diſcovered, and his Majeſty, after having himſelf obſervel I gave w 
the diſpoſition of the enemy, made his own with that fi- themſe 
gacity and diſpatch for which he has always been re. officere 
time t! 
E redoub 


forty pieces of large cannon, which covered the right wing 
of the enemy. The two battalions of guards, with the 
regiments of the Margrave Charles and of Itzenplitz, 


order. 
= cloſely 
mouths of the cannon, with their bayonets ſcrewed. h took f 
this attack the Pruſſians ſuſtained their greateſt loſs, though WE 
the battery was carried as ſoon almoſt as they could reach 
ir: then the enemy's artillery, now turned againſt them 
ſelves, played furiouſly upon them with their own po 

7 By nk hs 5 
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ruſſians continued to drive the enemy before them, ad- 
1 Vans all the time with that firm and regular pace for 
which they have always been renowned, without ever 


to 1 halting or giving way. The ground which the Aultrians 
a, ccupied was very advantageous, and every circumſtance 
nl What could render it more ſo had been improved to the 


| emembering his former ſucceſs, was emboldened to enter 


9 

e bowever, no way terrified by the enemy's ſituation, nor 
„ beir numbers, went calmly and dreadfully forward. It 
ic = almoſt impoſſible, in the beginning, for the Pruſſian 


caralry to act, on account of the . of fallen 
trees, which the enemy had cut down and laid in the field 
Wof battle, to retard their approach; but a judicious diſpo- 
Wftion which the King made overcame that diſadvantage. 


Eitalions behind the cavalry of his right wing, foreſeeing 
U that General N adaſti, who was placed with a corps of re- 


3 
„ 


ſerve on the enemy's left, deſigned to take him in flank. 
E It happened as he had forefoen. this general's horſe at- 
E tacked the King's right wing with great fury: but he 


Ds 


was received with ſo ſevere a fire "ay the four battalions, 


| What he was obliged to retire in diforder. The enemy 
WE gave way on all fides, but at ſome diſtance recovered 


© themſelves, and rallied three times, animated by their 
3 | officers, and by the ſuperiority of their numbers. Every 


3 time they made a ſtand, the Pruſſians attacked them with 


© r:doubled vigour, and with ſucceſs equal to their bravery. 
Y Towards night, the enemy, {till retreating, fell into dit- 


order. Their two wings fled in confuſion ; one of them, 
cook ſhelter under the cannon of that city; the other, 


5 their flight towards Canth and Schweidnitz. Six thou- 
fand Auſtrians fell in this engagement, and the Pruſſians, 
0 had only five hundred men killed, and two thouſand 
A three 


moſt by the diligence and ſkill of Count Daun, who, 


Doe liſts again with his royal antagoniſt. The Pruſſians, 


When he firſt formed his army, he had placed four bat- 


dloſely preſſed by the King, retired towards Breſlau, and 


33 by the greateſt part of the light cavalry, took 


187 


i From that inſtant the two wings and the centre ot the C HA Pp. 
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three hundred wounded, made upwards of ten thoufm 
of the enemy priſoners, among whom were two hundre 
and ninety-one officers. They alſo took an hundred ani 
fixteen cannon, fifty-one colours and ſtandards, and fou 
thouſand waggons of ammunition and baggage. The 
conſequences that followed this victory declared its in. 
portance. Future ages will read with aſtoniſhment, th 
the ſame prince, who but a few months before ſeemed oi 
the verge of inevitable rum, merely by the dint of his own 


D470 © . i f f 
abilities, without the aſſiſtance of any friend whatever Wi e 
with troops perpetually harraſſed by long and painful i Qticab 
marches, and by continual ſkirmiſhes and battles, not on 1 | the le 


retrieved his affairs, which almoſt every one except hin. 
felf thought paſt redreſs ; but, in the midſt of winter, i 
countries where it was judged next to impoſſible for ary 
troops to keep the field at that ſeaſon, conquered the unite 
force of France and the Empire at Roſbach on the fifth of 
November, and on the ſame day of the very next month, 
with a great part of the ſame army, was at Liſſa, where he 
again triumphed over all the power of the houſe of Auſtria, 
Purſuing his advantage, he immediately inveſted Breſt, n che 
and within two days after this great victory every thing m of tl 
Was in readineſs to beſiege it in form. His troops, f1\hed MN herein; 
with ſucceſs, were at firſt for ſtorming it, but the King ſhe gar 
knowing the ſtrength of the garriſon, which conſiſted o Wi Peing nc 
_ upwards of thirteen thouſand men, and conſidering bot , ſic bloc 
the fatigues which his own ſoldiers had lately undergone, i ing of 
and the fatal conſequences that might enſue, ſhould ther nto his 
fail of ſucceſs in this attempt, ordered the approaches 0 Wc _. - 
be carried on in the uſual form. His commands we Wl | 


: ſhe begir 
ken. f 
Ihe third 
kight, ar 
: inual fir 
0 onſiſted 


End ſuch 


N firme 

obeyed, and Breflau furrendered to him on the twentieh WW e-poſle: 

| of December ia the morning. 'The garriſon, of which Bonged | 
ten thouſand bore arms, and between three and four Ca 
mon, 

thouſand lay ſick or wounded, were made priſoners of war 

Fourteen of theſe priſoners were officers of high rank TY 

The military cheſt, a vaſt treaſure, with eighty pieces of iſfeopped a; 

cannon, fell into the hands of the victors, who loſt only i To 

% dne uve 

about twenty men in their approaches. Puring the ſiege, 3 Pale 


magasine 
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Pigazine of powder was ſet on Bee by a bomb, which CH AP. 


i Gccafioned great confuſion among the beſieged, and da- yu ; 
A Peel one of the baſtions. The rang fortreſs of on 5 . 
i Ichweidnitz {till remained in the enemy's poſſeſſion, de- | 

„ Led by a garriſon ſo numerous, that it might be com- 

; 


E:rcd to a ſmall army, and whilſt that continued ſo, the 
King of Pruſſia's victories in Sileſia were of no decifive 
ect. For this reaſon, though it was now the dead of 
Pinter, and the ſoldiers ſtood in need of repoſe, his Ma- 
ſclty reſolved, if poſſible, to become maſter of that place 

Pefore the end of the year; but as a cloſe ſiege was im- 
Practicable, a blockade was formed, as ſtrictly as the rigour 
pf the ſeaſon would permit“. It was not, however, til! 
Ihe beginning of the enſuing campaign that this place was 
ken. The Pruſſians opened their trenches before it on 
e third of April, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſifty- 
Fight, and erected two large batteries, which kept a con- 


Konſiſted of three hundred pieces of cannon, of different 
Wimenſfions, and eighty mortars; an amazing artillery, 
Ind ſuch as we have never heard of in former campaigns. 
Dn the night of the fourteenth, the Pruſſians carried 


herein; the commandant capitulated the next day, wWi th 
; he garriſon, which was now greatly reduced in number, 


Ning of Pruſſia had loſt by one unfortunate blow fell again 
Into his poſſeſſion; and his affairs, which but a few moni!:s 
Pefore ſeemed irretrievable, were now re-eſtabliſhed upon 


| Jonged to their king, but penetrated into the Auſtrian di- 
| Fon, reduced Ander Troppau, Fretchen, and 


8 * Such was the rigour of the ſeaſon; that ſome hundreds of the ſentinels 
ropped down dead on their ſeveral poſts, unable to ſuſtain the ſeverity of the 


P the lives of their ſoldiers, and indeed this praQice of winter-campaigns in 
| cha cold country beſpeaks very little regard to the diciates of humanity, 


inual fire upon the town. The artillery of the beſiegers 


ne of the chief works by aflault, and lodged themſelves 


ſeveral 


Peing not half of what it amounted to at the beginning of 
ſhe blockade. Thus, all the parts of Sileſia which the 


g firmer baſis than ever. The Pruſſian parties not only | 
| fe- poſſeſſed themſelves of thoſe parts of Sileſia which be- 


eld. The Germans lie under the general reproach of paying very little regard 


2 — —— — 
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BOOK ſeveral other places, and left the Empreſs-Queen ſcarce 


| ſhe reckoned her dominion perfectly eſtabliſhed. 


country amounted to twenty-five thouſand men. Their 
two towns that lay in the way to Stetin, againſt which 


_ proceeded farther, General Hamilton, their commander, 


fending his troops into the upper part of the duchy df 
therefore, all the officers appointed to receive the publick 
in their hands to him, who was commiſſioned to receive 
nues of the country; but that no more than ordinary 
contributions would be demanded of the inhabitants 
ſerve the ſtricteſt difcipline.” 
attacked the little fortreſs of Penemunde, upon the river 
conſiſted only of militia, to ſurrender themlfelys 


ing officer choſe, rather than engage not to feri 
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any footing in that country, in which, a few days before, 


XXI. The Swedes, after many debates between their 
king and ſenate, had at length reſolved upon an open 
declaration againſt the King of Pruſſia, and, in conf. 
quence of that reſolution, ſent ſo many troops into Pg. 
merania, that, by the end of Auguſt, their army in that 


firſt act of hoſtility was the ſeiſure of Anclam and Demmin, 
their principal deſign was levelled. But before they 


by way of juſtifying the conduct of his maſter, publiſhed 
a declaration, ſetting forth, “ That the King of Sweden, 
as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, could not bY : 
w inter-q 
e-enforc 
roach, | 
Fandſhof 
unde, 
Ptetin, r 1 
low the 
bad at M 
Who were 
aded by 
Ind the 
red to c 
bot thou 
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Pomerania belonging to the King of Pruſſia; and that, 
revenue in that country muſt pay what money they had 


it for his Swediſh Majeſty: That, moreover, an exact 
account was required, within eight days, of the reve- 


who might reſt aſſured that the Swediſh troops ſhould ob- 
After this declaration they 


Pene, and on the twenty-third of September, alter 
a ſiege of nine days, obliged the garriſon, whit 
priſoners of war. This alternative the comman- 
for two years, obſerving, that ſuch an engagement Was 
inconſiſtent with his honour, whillt his prince had ſo 
much occaſion for his ſervice; and the Swediſh genen 
touched with this noble way of thinking, was, on Is 


part, ſo generous as to giv him bis liberty. On the 
Other 


G E O R & E f. 


Found men, with whom he was encamped Votore Ste- 
tin, to cover that place, publiihed } in anſwer to this a de- 
þ ration enjoining the inhabitants of Pomerania to re- 
main faithful to the King of Pruſſia, their lawful ſove- 
Kin, under pain of incurring his juſt indignation, and 
Pbſolutely forbidding them to pay any regard to the Swe- 
tt manifeſto. 

XXII. In the mean time, Mareſchal Lehwald, im- 


g began their retreat, detached Prince George of Holſtein- 
Pottorp, with a confiderable body of forces; to the re- 
lief of Pomerania; and, ſhortly after, the Ruſſian forces 


Rlemel, and moit of them being actually gone into 
Pinter-quarters, he himſelf followed, with an additional 
Fe-enforcement of fixteen thouſand men. Upon his ap- 
Proach, the Swedes, who were then encamped at Ferdi- 


unde, by way of previous preparation for the ſiege of 
ptetin, retired with ſuch precipitation, that they did not 


bad at Wollin, conſiſting of two hundred and ten men, 
led by the Pruſſians on the twenty-ninth of December; 


wer ed to capitulate. As, in order to cafe the troops, it was 
ot thought proper to continue the ſiege in ſo ſharp a 
aſon, their requeſt was granted, and they had leave to 
ctire with two pieces of cannon. The Pruſſians took 
ofſeiſion of the town on the ſecond day of January, 
ere iter the Swedes had, on the thirtieth of December, like- 
iſe given up Anclam, where the conquerors took an 
undred and fifty priſoners, and found a conſiderable 
hagazine of proviſions and ammunition. Mareſchal 
thwald then paſſed the Pene, entered Swediſh Pome- 
Wa, and reduced Guta! ow, „Loitz, Tripfas, and Ne- 
bringen. 


i hediately after the battle of Norkitten, when the Ruſſians 


Daring totally evacuated every part of Pruſſia, except | 


handſhoff, and had begun to fill up the harbour of Swinne- 


Allow themſelves time to draw off a little garriſon they 
ho were made priſoners of war. Demmin was cannon- 


Ind the Swedes having loſt one officer and forty men, de- 
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er hand, General Manteuffel, who commanded the CHAP. 


Puta forces then in Pomerania, amounting to twelve I 
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* K bringen. At the ſame time, Lieutenant-General Sch. 
lemmer paſſed with his corps from the ifle of Wollin int 
. the iſle of Uſedom, and from thence to Wolgaſt, the 
f Swedes having abandoned this town, as well as Schwine. 
munde, and the fort of Penemunde. The Prince 9 
Holſtein advanced as far as Grimm and Grieffswalde 
J 

and the Swedes, loſing one town after another, till they 
had nothing left in Pomerania but the port of Stralſund, 
continued retreating till they had reached this laſt plac, 
The French party in Sweden, to comfort the people 
called this retreat, or rather flight, going into winter. 
quarters. The Pruſſian huflars were not idle wherever 
they penetrated ; for, beſides plundering and pillaging, 
they raiſed a contribution of an hundred and fixty thouſand 
crowns in Swediſh Pomerania. The Mecklenburgher, 
who had joined the Swedes with fix thouſand of their 
troops, now found cauſe to repent of their forwardneſz 
being left quite expoſed to the reſentment of the victor, 
who chaſtiſed them with the moſt ſevere exactions. The 
2rmy of the Swedes, though they did not fight a battle, 
was, by ſickneſs, deſertion, and other accidents, reduced 
to half the number it confiſted of when they took the field, 
The Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, ſoon after his territoris 
were invaded by the French, in conſequence of their ad. 
vantage in the affair of Haſtenbeck, had applied to tie 
King of Sweden, as one of the guarantees of the treat) 
of Weſtphalia, deſiring him to employ his good office 
with the court of France, to obtain a more fayourabl 
treatment for his dominions : but his Swediſh Majeſty 
by the advice of the ſenate, thought proper to refuſe com. 
plying with this requeſt, alledging, that as the crown 0! court 
Sweden was one of the principal guarantees of the treu Often 
of Weſtphalia, it would be highly improper to take ſuch: i and t 

| ſtep, in favour of a prince who had not only broke the lars Wiſh 
and conſtitutions of the empire, in refuſing to furnil 
his contingent, but had even aſſiſted with his troops! 
power known to be its declared enemy. The Aulick 


council too, ſeeing, or pretending to ſee, the behaviou' 
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dhe Landgrave in the ſame light, iſſued a decree againſt 
his Serene Highneſs towards the end of this year. 
XXIII. The court of Great-Britain, juſtly diſpleaſed 
with the Dutch, on account of the extreme facility with 
| which they had granted the French a free paſſage through 
Namur and Maeftricht for their proviſions, ammunition, 
and artillery, in the beginning of this campaign, had 
very properly remonſtrated againſt that ſtep, before it was 
b abſolutely reſolved on, or at leaſt declared to be ſo: but 
in vain; a puſillanimous anſwer being all the ſatisfaction 
E that was obtained. The tameneſs and indifference with 
© which the States-General had fince ſeen Oſtend and Nieu- 
port put into the hands of the French drew upon their 
High Mightineſſes a further remonſtance, which was 
delivered to them on the twenty- eighth of November of this 
fear by Colonel Yorke, his Britannick Majeſty's pleni- 
potentiary at the Hague, in the following terms, well 
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0 calculated to awaken in them a due ſenſe of their own 
i I danger, as well as to evince the injuſtice of the proceed- 
15 I ings of the houſe of Auſtria ;—« Conſidering the critical 
ea E ſituation which Europe has been in during the courſe of 
1 5 this year, in conſequence of meaſures concerted to embroil 
” all Europe, the King of Great-Britain was willing to 
: © flatter himſelf that the courts of Vienna and Verſailles, 
ſ out of regard to the circumſpect conduct obſerved by your 
High Mightineſſes, would have at leaſt informed you of 
5 3 the changes they have thought proper to make in the 
ble E Auſtrian Netherlands. It was with the utmoſt ſurpriſe 
ty the King heard, that without any previous conſent of 
"WW your's, and almoſt without giving you any notice, the 
court of Vienna had thought proper to put the towns of 
Oſtend and Nieuport into the hands of the French troops, 
ul and to withdraw her own, as well as ker artillery and 
ü !fores, whilſt France continues to ſend thither a formidable 
ul = quantity of both. The conduct of the court of Vienna 
5 = fowards his Majeſty is indeed ſo unmerited and ſo ex- 
0 b 3 that it is difficult to find words to expreſs it: 
E ut whatever fallacious pretexts ſhe may have made ufc ot 
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B * K to palliate her behaviour towards England, it doth not 


will ſtop? The pretext at firſt was, the need which the 


Great-Britain and Holland require that they ſhould no 


a title to make the leaſt alteration therein, without the 
conſent of your High Mightineſſes; unleſs the new allies 
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appear that it can be extended ſo far as to. excuſe the 
infringement, in concert with France, of the moſt ſolemn 
treaties between her and your High Mightineſſes. The 
King never doubted that your High Mightineſſes would 
have made proper repreſentations to the two courts newly 
allied, to demonſtrate the injuſtice of ſuch a proceeding, 
and the danger that might afterwards reſult from i, 
Your High Mightineſſes will have perceived that your 
ſilence on the firſt ſtep encouraged the two courts, newly 
allied, to attempt others ; and who can ſay where they 


Empreſs-Queen ſtood in of the troops for the war kindle 
in the empire, and the neceſſity of providing for the ſafety 
of thoſe important places, and afterwards of their imagi- 
nary danger from England. But, High and Mighty 
Lords, it is but too evident that the two powers, who 
have taken theſe meaſures in concert, have other projects 
in view, and have made new regulations with regard to 
that country, which cannot but alarm the neighbouring 
ſtates. The late demand made to your High Mightineſſes, 
of a paſſage for a large train of warlike implements through 
ſome of the barrier towns, in order to be ſent to Oftend 
and Nieuport, could not fail to awaken the King's atten- 
tion. The ſincere friendſhip, and parity of intereſts, ol 


longer keep ſilence, leſt, in the iſſue, it ſhould be confider- 
ed as a tacit conſent, and as a relinquiſhment of all our 
rights, The King commands me, therefore, to recil 
to your High Mightinefles the two-fold right you have 
acquired to keep the Auſtrian Netherlands under the go 
vernment of the houſe of Auſtria; and that no other hs 


have reſolved to ſet aſide all prior treaties, and to diſpoſe! 
pleaſure of every thing that may ſuit their private interell 
In the treaty between your High Mightineſſes and th 


crown of France, figned at Utrecht on the elevent| ! 
| | | Apr, 
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5 April, one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirteen, in the of oh 

@ fifteenth article, are theſe words: It is alſo agreed, 3 
chat no province, fort, town, or city of the ſaid Nether- 1, 57 


nnds, or of thoſe which are given up by his Catholick 
= Majeſty, ſhall ever be ceded, transferred, or given, or 
dall ever devolve to the crown of France, or any prince 
ö I or princeſs of the houſe or line of France, either by 


C virtue of any gift, exchange, marriage- contract, ſue- 


c eeſſion by will, or by any other title whatever, to the 
power and authority of the Moſt Chriſtian King, or of 


ay prince or princeſs of the houſe or line of France.“ 


© WT In the barrier-treaty theſe very ſtipulations are repeated in 
d WE the firſt article: His Imperial and Catholick Majeſty 
y WE promiſes and engages, that no province, city, town, 
l I fortreſs, or territory of the ſaid country ſhall be ceded, 
ly WE transferred, given, or devolve to the crown of France, 


oer to any other but the ſucceſſor of the German domi- | 


ts WE nions of the Houſe of Auſtria, either by donation, fale, ex- 
change, marriage-contraQt, heritage, teſtamentary ſuc- 
celion, nor under any other pretext whatſoever ; ſo that 


5 E& therlands ſhall ever be ſubject to any other prince, but to 
1 


the ſucceſſor of the ſtates of the Houſe of Auſtria alone, 
= excepting what has been yielded by the preſent treaty to 
I the ſaid lords the States-General.” A bare reading of 
& theſe two articles is ſufficient to evince all that I have juft 
I repreſented to your High Mightinefles : and whatever pre- 
kext the courts of Vienna and Verſailles may alledge, to 
cover the infraction of theſe treaties, the thing remains 


e nevertheleſs evident, whilſt theſe two courts are unable to 
2. YH Prove that the towns of Oftend and Nieuport are not 
has YH actually in the power of France. If their deſigns are 
1 . juſt, or agreeable to thoſe treaties, they will doubtleſs 


Y not ſcruple, in the leaſt, to make your High Mightinetles 
ey on that head, by openly explaining themſelves to a 


ell. 3 . P * Py . . . . a 
05 iet and pacifick neighbour, and by giving you indi- 
putable proofs of their intentions to fulfil the ſtipulations 

1 of P 


Z of the faĩd two treatics, with regard to the Netherlands. 


no province, town, fortreſs, or territory of the faid Ne- 


The 
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B Gp K The King hath ſo much confidence in the good ſenſe, | 
a , prudence and friendſhip of your High Mightineſſes, that 
17757. he makes not the leaſt doubt of your taking the molt eff. 
cacious meaſures to clear up an affair of ſuch importance; Wi 
and of your being pleaſed, in concert with his Majeſty, ſet ou 
to watch over the fate of a country, whoſe ſituation ard 
independence have, for more than a century, been re. 

garded as one of the principal ſupports of your liberty and 
commerce.” It does not appear that this remonſtrance had 
the deſired effect upon the States-General, who were ap- 
prehenſive of embroiling themſelves with an enemy ſo r- which 
markably alert in teking all advantages. The truth is, 3 letter. 
they were not only unprepared for a rupture with France, that tl 

but extremely unwilling to forego the commercial profit 

which they derived from their neutrality. 
XXIV. The King of Pruſſia, about this period, began to 
harbour a ſuſpicion that certain other powers longed eager- 
ly to enjoy the ſame reſpite from the dangers and income- and“ 
niencies of war, and that he ran the riſque of being abandon-· WE 
ed by his ſole patron and ally, who ſeemed greatly alarmed We 
at his defeat in Bohemia, and deſirous of detaching himſelf 1 quenc 
from a connexion which might be productive of the moſt di- the cc 

agreeable conſequences to his continental intereſt. Stimulat- ¶ Franc 
ed by this opinion, his Pruſſian Majeſty is ſaid to have writ- 
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ten an expoſtulatory letter* to the K of G- B —, de the 
in which he very plainly taxes that monarch with having 2c in 
TER es rh inſtigated ployir 
5 he letter, which was written in French, we have tranſlated, for the I and o 
M 4 : | | * * 
10 KG reader's ſatisfaction. | 5 | 5 cluded 
Wh? 5 « ] am informed that the deſign of a treaty of neutrality for the cleats Wn 2 
6 rate of H ir is not yet laid aſide. Is it poſſible that your M—y ca Be a 
uh: | have fo little fortitude and conſtancy, as to be diſpirited by a fmall reverſe af pun 
| 08 fortune ? Are affairs ſo ruinous, that they cannot be repaired ! 1 hope and tt 
| 1 pour My will conſider the ſtep you have made me hazar d, and ren. BW repre 
N ber that you are the ſole cauſe of theſe misfortunes that now impend ori! 5 
1 my head. I ſhould never have abandoned the alliance of France, but for your ) 
i a flattering aſſurances. I do not now repent of the treaty I have concluded YH cordi 
| \ 11 Vith your M-; but l expect you will not ingloriouſſy leave me at tit on th 
N 1 mercy of my enemies, after having brought upon me all the force of Europe: good 
140 1 1 depend upon your adhering to your repeated engagements of the twenty: | 
„ ſixth of laſt month, and that you will liſten to no treaty in which 1 am 0% nurſe 
14 ye | | 
0 Ak comprehended, 5 
Wl 
MR [Nt ; 
| 1 
„ 
RW 
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3 Lage him to commence hoſtilities; and inſiſts upon C = E- = 
E his remembering the engagements by which he was ſo 
3 ſolemnly bound. From the ſtrain of this letter, and the 1757. 
Pruſſian's declaration to the Britiſh miniſter when he firſt 
3 ſet out for Saxony, importing, that he was going to 
E | fight the King of England's battles, a notion was gene? ; 11 
rally conceived that thoſe two powers had agreed to 55 
| b certain private pacta or conventions, the particulars 
t of which have not yet tranſpired. Certain it is, a decla- 
© ration was delivered to the Pruſſian reſident at London, 
which appears to have been calculated as an anſwer to the 
letter. In that paper the King of Great-Britain declared, 
that the overtures made by his Majeſty's electoral mini- 
1 ſters in Germany, touching the checks received on the 
continent, ſhould have no influence on his Majeſty as | 
F king: that he ſaw in the ſame light as before the per- | 
2 nicious effects of the union between the courts of Vienna 
I and Verfailles, threatening a ſubverſion of the whole 
1 ſyſtem of publick liberty, wal of the independence of the 
9 EFuropean powers: that he conſidered as a fatal conſe- 
1 quence of this dangerous connexion the ceſſion made by 
. the court of Vienna of the ports in the Netherlands to 
l. France, in ſuch a critical ſituation, and contrary to the 
faith of the moſt ſolemn treaties: that whatever might 
be the ſucceſs of his arms, his Majeſty was determined to 
ac in conſtant concert with the King of Pruſſia in em- 
en the moſt efficacious means to fruſtrate the unjuſt 1 
and oppreſſive deſigns of their common enemies. He con- 
I Þ cluded with aſſuring the King of Pruſſia that the Bri- 
tim crown would continue to fulfil, with the greateſt 
3 its engagements with his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
und to aper him with armaneſs and þ ens Such 2 * 


_— 5,90 


| "Say at this re, ſtood in need of an 1 extraordinary 
E Jy cordial He knew he could ſecurely depend not only 
on the good faith of an Engliſh miniſtry, but alſo on the 
Y ca plight of the Britiſh nation, which like an indulgent 
IJ Jure hath . Wine the nipple to her meagre 
E German 


8 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
| 1 * q OK German allies. Thoſe, however, who pretended to con. 
_ RP ſider and canvaſs events without prejudice and pre. 
1557. poſſeſſion, could not help owning their ſurpriſe, at hear. 
5 ing an alliance ſtigmatiſed as pernicious to the ſyſtem of 
public liberty, and ſubverſive of the independence of the 
European powers, as they remembered that this alliance 
was the effect of neceſſity, to which the houſe of Auſtin 
was reduced, for its own preſervation ; reduced, as its 
friends and partiſans affirm, by thoſe very potentates, that 
now reproached her with theſe connexions. 1 8 
XXV. His B M was reſolved that the 
King of Pruſſia ſhould have no cauſe to complain of hiz 
indifference, whatever reaſons he had to exclaim againſt 
the convention of Cloſter-Seven, which he did not ſcruple 
to condemn as a very ſcandalous capitulation, as much ag 
he diſapproved of the conduct, in conſequence of which 
near forty thouſand men were fo ſhamefully diſarmed, 
and loſt to his cauſe. Thoſe ſtipulations alſo met with a 
very unfavourable reception in England, where the 
motions of the allied army in their retreat before the 
enemy were very freely cenſured, and ſome great names 
expoſed to the ridicule and contempt of the publick. 
This event, fo ſingular in itſelf, and ſo important in it 
conſequences, attracted the attention of the privy-counci, 
where it is ſaid to have been canvaſſed with great warmth 
and animoſity of altercation. The g——1 complained 
that he was reſtricted by peremptory orders from the re- 
gency of H ; and they were reported to have uſed 
recriminations in their defence. In all probability, every 
circumſtance of the diſpute was not explained to the ſatis 
| faction of all parties, inaſmuch as that great commandet 
1 quitted the harveſt of military glory, and, like another 
Cincinnatus, retired to his plough. The convention of 
Cloſter-Seven was equally diſagreeable to the courts df 
1 London and Verſailles, The former ſaw the electorate of 
4 Hanover left, by this capitulation, at the mercy of the 
1 oi enemy, who had taken poſſeſſion of the whole count!) 
1 fſeiſed the revenues, exacted contributions, and = 
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3 | the whole form of government, in the name of his Moſt c * "oy 
W Chriſtian Majeſty : while the French army, which had 


been employed in oppoſing the Hanoverians, was now at 


4 liberty to throw their additional force into the ſcale againſt 


3 the King of Pruſſia, who, at that period, ſeemed to totter 


3 on the verge of deſtruction. On the other hand, the 


43 French miniſtry thought their general had gran:ed too 
& favourable terms to a body of forces, whom he had 
= cooped up in ſuch a manner, that, in a little time, they 
muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion. They, therefore, 
1 determined either to provoke the Hanoverians by ill- 
@ uſage to an infraction of the treaty, or ſhould that be 
found impraCticable, renounce it as an imperfect con- 
vention, eſtabliſhed without proper authority. Both ex- 
pedients were uſed without reſerve. They were no ſooner 
3 informed of the capitulation, than they refuſed to ac- 
= knowledge its validity, except on condition that the 
Hanoverian troops ſhould formally engage to deſiſt from 


all ſervice againſt France and her allies during the preſent 
war, and be diſarmed on their return to their own coun- 


W try. At the fame time her general, who commanded in 
de electorate, exhauſted the country, by levying exorbi- 
unt contributions, and connived at ſuch outrages as de- 
Fgraded his own dignity, and reflected diſgrace on the 
character of his nation. The court of London, to make 
. 2 merit of neceſſity, affected to conſider the conventional 
8 act as a proviſional armiſtice, to pave the way for a ne- 
Fgociation that might terminate in a general peace, and 
= propoſals were offered for that purpoſe : but the French 
= miniſtry kept aloof, and ſeemed reſolved that the electorate 
of Hanover ſhould be annexed to their king” s dominions. 
1 At leaſt, they were bent upon keeping it as a precious 
depoſitum, which, in the plan of a general pacification, 
i > they imagined, would counterbalance any advantage 
W that Great-Britain might obtain in other parts of the 
E world. Had they been allowed to keep this depolit, the 
A | kingdom of Great-Britain would have ſaved about twenty 
H eg of money, together with the lives of her beſt 
f | ſoldiers; 


1757. 
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BOOK ſoldiers; and Weſtphalia would have continued to enjoy 
al the bleſſings of ſecurity and peace. But the King of 
17357. England's tenderneſs for Hanover was one of the chief 
ſources of the misfortunes which befell that electo- 
rate. He could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing it, even 

for a ſeaſon, in the hands of the enemy; and his own 
ſentiments in this particular were re-enforced by the 
preſſing remonſtrances of the P n monarch, whom, at 

this junCture, he thought it dangerous to difoblige. AQu. 

ated by theſe motives, he was pleaſed to ſee the articles of 

the convention ſo palpably contravened, becauſe the vio. 
lation unbound his hands, and enabled him, conſiſtently 
with good faith, to take effectual ſteps for the aſſiſtance 

of his ally, and the recovery of his own dominions. He, 
therefore, in quality of Elector of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg, 
publiſhed a declaration, obſerving, That his Royal High- 

neſs the Duke of Cumberland had, on his part, honeſtly 
fulfilled all the conditions of the convention ; but the 
Duke de Richelieu demanded that the troops ſhould enter 

into an engagement ſpecified above, and lay dowa their 
arms; although it was expreſsly ſtipulated in the con- 
vention that they ſhould not be regarded as priſoners. 

of war, under, which quality alone they could be dit- 
armed : that the French court pretended to treat the 
convention as a military regulation only; and, indeed, 

it was originally nothing more: but as they had ex- 
preſsly diſowncd its validity, and a negociation had 
been actually begun for diſarming the auxiliaries, upon 
certain conditions, though the French general would 
never anſwer categorically, but waited always for freſh 
inſtructions from Verſailles, the nature of that act was 
totally changed, and what was at firſt an agreement be- 
tween general and general was now become a matter of 
ſtate between the two courts of London and Verſailles: 
that, however hard the conditions of the convention 
appeared to be for the troops of Hanover, his Britannick 
Majeſty would have acquieſced in them, had not the 
French glaringly diſcovered their deſign of totally ruining 

his army, and his dominions; and, by the moſt outrageous 
conduct 
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| J conduct, freed his Britannick Majeſty from every obli- 
q gation under which he had been laid by the convention: 
that in the midſt of the armiſtice the moſt open hoſtili- 


been forcibly ſeiſed and pillaged, and the garriſon made 
1 priſoners of war : the priſoners made by the French betore 
the convention had not been reſtored, according to an 
E expreſs article ſtipulated between the generals, though it 
had been fulfilled on the part of the electorate, by the im- 
© mediate releaſe of the French priſoners ; the bailies of thoſe 


b mutual agreement had been ſummoned, on pain of mili- 
J tary execution, to appear before the French commiſſary, 
and compelled to deliver into his hands the publick reve- 


1 thole magazines which, by expreſs agreement, were 
E deſtined for the uſe of the electoral troops; and they had 


© King of England in the city of Bremen, in violation of 
their engagement to conſider that city as a place abſolutely 
ö free and neutral. He took notice that they had proceeded 
to menaces unheard of among civiliſed people, of burning, 
: | facking, and deitroying every thing that fell in their way, 
E {ould the leaſt heſitation be made in executing the con- 
vention according to their interpretation.” Such were the 
E profeſſed conſiderations that determined his Britannick 
E Majeſty to renounce the agreement which they had vio- 


| army on Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, brother to the 
| duke of that name, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
i (Pruſſian army by his great military talents, and was, by 


attached to his Britannick Majeſty. The truth is, the 
2 8 of P——a recommended him to this command, 
becauſe he knew he could depend upon his concurring 


ww all his meaſures, in — the operations of the 
Britiſh 


ties had been committed: the caſte of Schartzfels had 


; diſtricts from which the French troops were excluded by. 


ſeiſed the houſes, revenue, and corn belonging to the 


| Þ blood and inclination, as well as intereſt, ſuppoſed warmly 
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nue: the French had appropriated to themſelves part of 


lated, and have recourſe to arms for the relief of his ſubC- 
Jects and allies. It was in conſequence of this determi- 
E nation that he conferred the command of his electoral | 
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Britiſh army. The Duke de Richelieu was no ſooner jy, 
formed of theſe particulars, than he ſent a letter to Prin 
Ferdinand, ſpecifying, « "That although for ſome days he 
had perceived the Hanoverian troops in motion, in ordert 
form themſelves into a body, he could not imagine the 
object of theſe movements was to infringe the conventiq 
of neutrality which had been eſtabliſhed between the Dube 
of Cumberland and himſelf, as French general; that be 
was blinded ſo far by his confidence in the good faith 0 
the Elector of Hanover, who had ſigned that convention, 
2s to believe the troops were afſembled for no other purpoſe 
than to be diſtributed into winter-quarters, which had bee 
afigned them by the agreement; but his eyes were at la 
opened, by repea ed advices which he had received fron 
all quarters, importing, that the Hanoverians intendel 
to infringe thoſe articles which ought to be ſacred and i. 
violable : he affirmed, the King his maſter was {till willig 
to give freſh proofs of his moderation, and his defire to (ſo Zell 
fpare the effuſion of human blood: with that view he d Vefeate 
clared to his Serene Highneſs, in the name of his Mol Ways af 
Chriſtian Majeſty, that he perſiſted in his reſolution d * ler, 
fulfilling exactly all the points of the convention, pu. % tuck 1 
vided they ſhould be equally obſerved by the Hanoverin b emain. 
army; but he could not help appriſing his Serene Highnebervedt 
that if his army ſhould take any equivocal ſep, and, ili Lun 
more, ſhould it commit any act of hoſtility, he woll ; union; 
then puſh matters to the laſt extremity, look ing upd 3 he op 
himſelf as authorifed ſo to do by the rules of war : t rded 
he would ſet fire to all the palaces, houſes, and gardens | rench 
fack all the towns and villages, without ſparing the nu hen t 
inconſiderable cottage, and ſubject the country to all tit 
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Horrors of war and devaſtation. He conjured his vereit 1 gainſt 
Highneſs to reflect on theſe particulars, and begged hom i 
would not lay him under the neceſſity of taking ſicps 0 Nations 
contrary to his own perſonal character, as well as to 1 


- 
- 
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pitula 


* 


8 


natural humanity of the French nation.“ To this let and b 


my he 


which was ſeconded by the Count de Lynar, the Daf 
Wcichelic 


ambaſſador, who had meditated the convention, Print 
| = Ferdinw! 


E UR 6 R u. 


Wrerdinand whirned a very taconick anſwer, intimating, 
Wthat he would give the Duke de Richelieu his anſwer in 
Person at the head of his army. At this particular junc- 
ure, the French general was diſpoſed to abide by the 


be Nine articles of the convention, rather than draw up- 
on himſelf the hoſtilities of an army which he knew to 
Ike e brave, reſolute, and well appointed, and which he ſaw 


lat preſent animated with an eager deſire of wiping out the 


of or they had ſuſtained by the capitulation, as well as 
on, of relieving their country from the grievous oppreſſion 
ol under which it groaned. 


0 XXVI. About the latter end of November the ne 
rerian army was Wholly aſſembled at Stade, under the 
guſpices of Prince Ferdinand, who reſolved, without de- 
lay, to drive the French from the electorate, whither 


onſiſting of two thouſand men, was, in their march back 


lin 
&o Zell, attacked in the bailiwick of Ebſtorff, and entirely 


e (0 

de. 
Hoc 
1 0 
pro 
-Tlal 


pays after this action, another happened upon the river 


rhich the Hanoverians, commanded. by General Zaſtrow, 
bemained maſters of the field. "Theſe petty advontages 
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Wot Lunenbourg, Zell, and part of the Brunſwick do- 
q Ninions, which the enemy were obliged to abandon. 
Ehe operations of Prince Ferdinand, however, were re— 
ed by the reſolution and obſtinate perſeverance of the 


When the Hanoverian troops made themſelves maiters of 


] ti | e town, he retired into the caſtle, which he held out 
rei Woainſt a conſiderable detachment of the allied army, by 
hom it was inveſted ; at length, however, the fortift- 


7 ations being entirely demoliſhed, he ſurrendered upon 
Wipitulation. On the fixth day of December Prince Ferdi- 
Z Þand began his march towards Zell, where the French 
[ Wi had taken poſt, under the command of the Duke de 


called 


hey now began their march. Part of the enemy's rear, 


defeated by General Schuylenbourg; and, in a few 
Aller, between two conſiderable bodies of each army, in 


ſerved to encourage the allies, and put them in poſſeſion 


Teach officer who commanded the garriſon of Harbourg. 


chelieu, who, at the approach of the Hancverians, 


4 
oe” 
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'BO ox called in his advanced parties, abandoned foal Magz. 
„ burned all the farm-houſes and buildings bel 0nging 
' 3253, to the ſheep walks of his Britannick Majeſty, without pay 
ing the leaſt regard to the repreſentations made by Prince 
Ferdinand on this ſubjeCt ; reduced the ſuburbs of 7 
to aſhes, after having allowed his men to plunder the 
'houſes, and even ſet fire to the Orphan-hoſpital, in which 
a great number of helpleſs children are ſaid to have periſh. 
ed. One cannot, without horrour, reflect upon ſuch brutal i 
acts of inhumanity. The French troops on divers occz i 1 
fions, and in different parts of the empire, acted tragedic i 
of the ſame nature, which are not caſily reconcileab!e ty 
the character of a nation famed for ſentiment and civility 
The Hanoverians having advanced within a league of 
Zell, the two armies began to cannonade each other; the 
French troops poſted on the right of the Aller burned 
their magazines, and retired into the town, where ther 
were ſo ſtrongly entrenched, that Prince Ferdinand coull 
not attempt the river, the paſſes of which were ſtrong 
| guarded by the enemy. At the fame time, his troop 
were expoſed to great hardſhips from the feverity of the 
weather; he, therefore, retreated to Ultzen and Lune 
bourg, where his army was put into winter-quarters, and 
executed ſeveral ſmall enterpriſes by detachment, wiu 
the French general fixed his head-quarters in the city d 
Hanover, his cantonments extending as far as Zell, intit 
' neighbourhood of which many fharp ſkirmiſhes wer 
fought from the out- parties with various ſucceſs. Their ln. 
perial Majeſties were no ſooner appriſed of theſe tranſi 
tions, which they conſidered as infractions of the comte 
tion, than they ſent an intimation to the Baron de Steir 
berg, miniſter from the King of Great-Britain as EleCtord 
Hanover, that he ſhould appear no more at court, or con 
fer with their miniſters; and that his reſiding at Vienlh 
as he might eaſily conceive, could not be very agreeavt 
in conſequence of which meſſage he retired, after hav 
obtained the neceſſary paſſports for his departure. Ii 
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2 me meaſure, alleviated by the certain tidings received 
3 From Peterſburgh, that the Czarina had ſigned her acceſ- 
Won in form to the treaty between the courts of { Vienna, 
I Verſailles, and Stockholm. 


5 Franſactions on the continent, we may obſerve, that on 
2 he ſixteenth day of November the Queen of Poland died 
Wt Berlin of an apoplexy, ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 
Ihe ſhock ſhe received on hearing that the French were 
b tally defeated at Roſbach. She was a lady of exemplary 
Wirtuc and picty, whole conſtitution had been broke by 
rief and anxiety conceived from the diſtreſs of her own 
Emily, as well as from the miſery to which ſhe ſaw her 
*p expoſed. With reſpect to the European powers 
* hat were not actually engaged as principals in the war, 
Whey ſeemed induſtriouſly to avoid every ſtep that might 
b conſtrued a deviation from the moſt ſcrupulous neutra- 
38 'The States-General raged, with great circum- 
Pection, in the middle courſe between two powerful 
p eighbours, equally jealous and Wiebe and the King 
0 Spain was gratified for his forbearance with a convention 


Wo, that his ſubjects ſhould purſue their commerce at 
. vithout moleſtation, provided they ſhould not tranſ— 


| { XXVII. In cloſing our account of this year 8 
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yerian army” s having recourſe to their arms again was, in C H AP. 


VIII. 
2822 


1757 


ed between him and the belligerent powers, imply- 
whil 


in th: WWrt thoſe articles of merchandiſe which were deemed 
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Wntraband by all nations. The operations at ſea, 
Wing the courſe of this year, either in Europe or Ame- 
© were far from being deciſive or important. The 
Wmmerce of Great-Britain ſuſtained conſiderable damage 
9 the activity and ſucceſs of French privateers, of 


cli 
bi 
N DN . d, the E Engliſh cruiſers and privateers acquitted them- 
Har * with equal vigilance and valour. The Duc d'Ac- 
ver A taine, a large ſhip of ſifty guns, was taken in the 


1 into the hands of the enemy, together with a very 


ich a great number had been equipped in the iſſands 
nige and Guadaloupe. The Greenwich ſhip of 
r, mounted with fifty guns, and a frigate of twenty, 


Enſderable number of trading Fels. On the other 


month | 
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B 0 2 K month of June by two Britiſh ſhips of war, after a ſeyers 
engagement; and, about the fame time, the Aquilon, of 


near Breſt by the Antelope, one of the Britiſh cruiſes, 
was taken in the channel, after a warm engagement, hy 


Captain Gilchriſt, a gallant and alert officer, who, in the 
ſequel, ſignaliſed himſelf on divers occaſions, by very ex. 


imitating the former commanders of that claſs, in avoid: 
ing ſhips of force, and centering their whole attention it 


the month he engaged and made prize of a large Frend 
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Bis repu; 


nearly the ſame force, was driven on ſhore and deſtroyed 
A French frigate of twenty-fix guns, called the Emeraude, 


an Engliſh ſhip of inferior force, under the command oſ 


traordinary acts of valour. All the ſea-officers ſeemed 
be animated with a noble emulation to diſtinguiſh them, 
ſelves in the ſervice of their country, and the ſpirit de 
ſcended even to the captains of privateers, who, inſtead 


advantageous prizes, now encountered the armed ſhips d 
the enemy, and fought with the moſt obſtinate valour i 
the purſuit of national glory. 5 1 
XVVIII. Perhaps hiſtory cannot afford a more 1. 
markable inſtance of deſperate courage than that whid 
was exerted in December of the preceding year, by tt 
officers and crew of an Engliſh privateer, called the Te 
Tible, under the command of Captain William Death 
equipped with twenty-ſix carriage-guns, and manntt 
with two hundred ſailors. On the twenty-third day 


{ſhip from St. Domingo, after an obſtinate battle, in whid 
he loſt his own brother and fixteen ſeamen : then k 
ſecured with forty men his prize, which contained 
valuable cargo, and directed his courſe to England, but 
a few days he had the misfortune to fall in with the Ve 
geance, a privateer of St, Malos, carrying thirty-ſix lar 
cannon, with a complement of three hundred and {uf 
men. Their firſt ſtep was to attack the prize, wi 
was eaſily re-taken then the two ſhips bore down u 
the Terrible, whoſe main-maſt. was ſhot away by the f 
broadſide. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, the Ten 
maintained ſuch a furious engagement againſt bot! 


can hardly be parallelled in the annals of . 
2 85 Pren 


önnen . 


birds of his company; but the gallant Captain Death, 
ich the greater part of his officers, and almoſt his whole 
erew, having met with the ſame fate, his ſhip was boarded 
r the enemy, who found no more than twenty-ſix per- 
Pons alive, ſixteen of whom were mutilated by the loſs of 
Ws or arm, and the other ten grievouſly wounded. The 
Whip itſelf was fo ſhattered, that it could ſcarce be kept 
Pbove water, and the whole exhibited a ſcene of blood, 
Porrour, and deſolation. The victor itſelf lay like a wreck 


Prat difliculty, to tow the Terrible“ into St. Malos, 


ia bere he was not beheld without aſtoniſhment and ter- 
ur. This adventure was no ſooner known in England, 
\ in ban a liberal ſubſcription was raiſed for the ſupport of 


3 e engagement. In this, and every ſea-rencounter that 
Pappened within the preſent year, the fuperiority in {kill 
ad reſolution was aſcertained to the Britiſh mariners; for 
. ren when they fought againſt great odds, their courage 


Ter orember, aptain Lockhart, a young gentleman, who 
eat ed already rendered himſelf a terrour to the enemy as 
nnMommander of a {mall frigate, now added conſiderably to 
2 reputation, by reducing the Melampe, a French priva- 


wr of men and weight of metal. This exploit was fe- 
-n ended by another of the ſame nature, in his conqueſt of 


nel other French adventurer, called the Counteſs of Gra- 


ont; and a third large privateer of Bayonne was taken 


ei Captain Saumarez, commander of the Antelope. In 
ai word, the narrow ſeas were ſo well guarded, that in a 
| de time ſcarce a French ſhip durſt appear in the Engliſh | 


pannel, which the Britiſh traders navigated without 
n Uh oleſtation. x £24 | GE 


Terrible, equipped at Execution-Dock, commanded by Captain Death, 
le lieutenant was called Devil, and who had one Ghoſt tor furgeon. 


pn the ſurface ; and in this condition made ſhift, with 


: cath's widow, and that part of the crew which ſurvived. 


Pas generally crowned with ſucceſs. In the month of 


er of Bayonne, greatly ſuperior to his own ſhip in num 


XXX. 


There was a ſtrange combination of names belonging to this Privateer, 


riench commander and his ſecond were kilted, with two CHAÞ. 
3 VIII 


1787. 
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HISTORY or: ENGLAND. 
8 XXX. On the firſt day of Wender, the "OR of 


Great-Britain opened the ſeſſion of parliament with 2 


ſpeech from the throne, which ſeemed calculated to pre. 


- pare the nation for the expenſe of maintaining a new war 
on the continent of Europe. His Majeſty graciouſly 


declared, that it would have given him a moſt ſenſible 
pleaſure to acquaint them, at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
that his ſucceſs in carrying on the war had been equal to 
the juſtice of his cauſe, and the extent and vigour of the 
meaſures formed for that purpoſe. He expreſſed the firmeſt 
confidence, that the ſpirit and bravery of the nation, fo 
renowned in all times, which had formerly ſurmounted 
ſo many difficulties, were not to be abated by a few dif. 
appointments, which, he truſted, might be retrieved by 
the bleſſing of God, and the zeal and ardour of his par- 
liament for his Majeſty's honour and the advantage of 
their country. He ſaid it was his determined reſolution to 
apply his utmoſt efforts for the ſecurity of his kingdoms, 
and for the recovery and protection of the poſſeſſions and 
rights of his crown and ſubjects in America, and elſewhere, 
as well by the ſtrongeſt exertion of his naval force, as by 
all other methods. He ſignified, that another great object 


Which he had at heart, was the preſervation of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the liberties of Europe; and, in that 


view, to encourage and adhere to his allies. For this cauſe, 
he aſſured them, he would decline no inconveniencies, and 
in this cauſe he earneſtly ſollicited their hearty concur- 
rence and vigorous aſſiſtance. He obſerved, that the lt 


| Ggnal ſucceſs in Germany had given a happy turn to 
affairs, which it was incumbent on them to improre; 


and that, in ſuch a critical conjuncture, the eyes of al 
Europe were upon them. He particularly recommendel 
to them, that his good brother and ally the King of Pruſſa 
might be ſupported in ſuch a manner as his magnanimit 
and active zeal for the common cauſe appeared to deſerve 
To the Commons he expreſſed his concern that the large 

_ ſupplies they had already granted did not produce al tle 
good fruits they had reaſon to expect ; but he had f0 gre 
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ferance. He only deſired ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be 
neceflary for the publick ſervice, and told them tliey might 
depend upon it, that the beſt and moſt faithful oxconomy 
ſhould be uſed. He took notice of that ſpirit of diſorder 
which had ſhown itſelf among the common people in 
| ſome parts of the Kingdom he laid injunctions upon them 
to uſe their endeavours for diſcouraging arid ſuppteſſing 
| ſuch abuſes, and for maintaining the laws and lawful 
authority. He concluded with obſerving, that nothing 
| would ſo effectually conduce to the defenſe of all that was 
dear to the nation, as well as to the reducing their enemies 
to reaſon, as union and harmony among themſelves, The 
time was when every paragraph of this harangue, which 
the reader will perceive is not remarkable for its elegance 
and propriety, would have been canvaſſed and impugned 
by the country party in the Houſe of Commons. They 
| would have imputed the bad ſucceſs of the war to the indiſ- 
cretion of the miniftry, in taking prepoſterous meaſures, 
and appointing commanders unequal to the ſervice They 
| would have enquired in what manner the proteſtant re- 
| ligion was endangered; and, if it was, how it could be 
preſerved or promoted by adhering to allies, who, without 

provocation, had well nigh ruined the firſt and principal 
| proteſtant country of the Empire. They would have 
| ſtarted doubts with reſpe& to the late fignal ſucceſs in 
| Germany, and hinted, that it would only ſerve to pro- 
tract the burthen of a continental war. They would have 
| owned that the eyes of all Europe were upon them, and 
| drawn this conſequence, that it therefore behoved them to 
act with the more delicacy and caution in diſcharge of the 
ſacred truſt repoſed in them by their conſtituents : a truſt 
| which their conſciences would not allow to be faithfully 
| Ciſcharged, ſhould they ruſh precipitately into the de- 
ſtructive meaſures of a raſh and prodigal miniſtry, {quander 
| away the wealth of the nation, and add to tlie grievous 
incumbrances under which it groaned, in ſupport of con- 
nexions and alliances that were equally foreign to her 
conſideration, and pernicious to her intereſt. 1 hey would 
Vox. IV. P have 
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HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 
XXX. On the firſt day of December, the King of 


Great-Britain opened the ſeſſion of parliament with: 
ſpeech from the throne, which ſeemed calculated to pre. 
pare the nation for the expenſe of maintaining a new war 
on the continent of Europe. His Majeſty graciouſy 
declared, that it would have given him a moſt ſenfibl 
pleaſure to acquaint them, at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
that his ſucceſs in carrying on the war had been equal to 
the juſtice of his cauſe, and the extent and vigour of the 
meaſures formed for that purpoſe. He expreſſed the firmeſ 
confidence, that the ſpirit and bravery of the nation, fo 
renowned in all times, which had formerly ſurmounted 
fo many difficulties, were not to be abated by a few dif. 
appointments, which, he truſted, might be retrieved hy 
the bleſſing of God, and the zeal and ardour of his par. 
liament for his Majeſty's honour and the advantage df 
their country. He ſaid it was his determined reſolution v 
apply his utmoſt efforts for the ſecurity of his kingdoms, 
and for the recovery and protection of the poſſeſſions and 
rights of his crown and ſubjects in America, and elſewhere, 
as well by the ſtrongeſt exertion of his naval force, as by 
all other methods. He ſignified, that another great objed 
| which he had at heart, was the preſervation of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the liberties of Europe; and, in thi 
view, to encourage and adhere to his allies. For this cauſe 
he affured them, he would decline no inconveniences, and 
in this cauſe he earneſtly ſollicited their hearty concur 
rence and vigorous aſſiſtance. He obſerved, that the [att 
| Ggnal ſucceſs in Germany had given a happy turn t 
affairs, which it was incumbent on them to improne; 
and that, in ſuch a critical conjuncture, the eyes of al 
Europe were upon them. He particularly recommendel 
to them, that his good brother and ally the King of Prulli 
might be ſupported in ſuch a manner as his magnanimllt 
and active zeal for the common cauſe.appeared to deſert 
To the Commons he expreſſed his concern that the lay 
ſupplies they had already granted did not produce all the 
$928 fruits they had reaſon to expect ; but he had fo git 
reliance 
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GEORGE if. 


lee on their wiſdom, as not to doubt of their perſe- 
verance. He only deſired ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be 
beceſfary for the publick ſervice, and told them they might 
A e upon it, that the beſt and moſt faithful oeconomy 
& ſhould be uſed. He took notice of that ſpirit of diſorder 
wich had ſhown itfelf among the common people in 
4 ſome parts of the kingdom he Jad injunctions upon them 
to uſe their endeavours for diſcouraging and ſuppteſſing 
ſuch abuſes, and for maintaining the laws and lawful 
authority. He concluded with obſerving, that nothing 
L would ſo effectually conduce to the defenſe of all that was 
dear to the nation, as well as to the reducing their enemies 


time was when every paragtaph of this harangue, which 


by the country party in the Houſe of Commons, They 
would have imputed the bad ſucceſs of the war to the indiſ- 
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would have enquired in what manner the proteſtant re- 
gion was endangered; and, if it was, how eit could be 


provocation, had well nigh ruined the firſt and principal 


tiact the burthen of a continental war. They would have 


b act with the more delicacy and caution in diſcharge of the 
* ſacred truſt repoſed in them by their conſtituents : a truſt 


KH ſtructive meaſures of a raſh and prodigal miniſtry, ſquander 
way the wealth of the nation, and add to the grievous 
4 incumbrances under which it groaned, in ſupport of con- 
nexions and alliances that were equally foreign to her 
We <onlideration, and pernicious to her intereſt, They would 


to reaſon, as union and harmony among themſelves. The 
the reader will perceive is not remarkable for its elegance 


and propriety, would have been canvaſſed and impugned 


eretion of the miniſtry, in taking prepoſterous meaſures, 
and appointing commanders unequal to the ſervice They | 
@ preſerved or promoted by adhering to allies, who, without 
proteſtant country of the Empire. They would have 
ſtarted doubts with reſpect to the late fignal ſucceſs in 
Germany, and hinted, that it would only ſerve to pro- 
9 owned that the eyes of all Europe were upon them, and 


W drawn this conſequence, that it therefore behoved them to 


. which their conſciences would not allow to be faithfully 
E diſcharged, ſhould they ruſh precipitately into the de- 


Vox. IV, P have 
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a HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 
: It, K have inveſtigated that cauſe which was ſo warmly recom. 
— mended for ſupport, and pretended to diſcover that it waz; 
1757, cauſe in which Great-Britain ought to have had no con. 
cern, becauſe it produced a certainty of loſs without the 

leaſt proſpect of advantage. They would have varied 
eſſentially in their opinions of the neceſſary ſupplies, from 

the ſentiments of thoſe who prepared the eſtimates, and 

even declared fome doubts about the œconomy to be uſed 

in managing the national expenſe ; finally, they woulj 

have repreſented the impoſſibility of union between the two 

1 4 TS parties, one of which ſeemed bent upon reducing the other 
nt to beggary and contempt. Such was the ſtrain that uſe 
to flow from an oppoſition, ſaid to conſiſt of diſloyalty and 
diſappointed ambition. But that malignant ſpirit was now 

happily extinguiſhed. The voice of the ſovereign was ador. 

ed as the oracle of a divinity, and thoſe happy days were noy 
approaching that ſaw the Commons of England pour thei: 

treaſures, in ſupport of a German prince, with ſuch a ge- 
nerous hand, that poſterity will be amazed at their liberality, 
An. 1759, YI XXX. To the ſpeech of his Majeſty the Houle of 
Lords returned an addreſs, in ſuch terms of complacency 
as had long diſtinguiſhed that illuſtrious aſſembly. The 
Commons exprefled their approbation and confidence wid 
equal ardour, and not one objection was made to the forn We 
or nature of the addreſs, though one gentleman, equally and 
independent in his mind and fortune, took exceptions to 
ſome of the meaſures which had been lately purſuec, 
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04M Their complaiſance was more ſubſtantially ſpecified in tie wit} 
„ reſolutions of the Houſe, as ſoon as the two great con- the) 
115 mittees of ſupply were appointed. They granted for tie WM pou 
1 ſea ſervice of the enſuing year ſixty thouſand men, in- To 
11 cluding fourteen thouſand eight hundred and forty-ive WW pou 
5 marines, and the ſtanding army, comprehending four WE you 
„ thouſand invalids, was fixed at fifty-three thouſand teven 

1 hundred and ſeventy- ſeven effective men, commiſſion and ie 

1 non-commiſſion officers included. For the maintenance bn 

HE of theſe forces, by ſea and land, the charge of guards and 

ay. þ HY | 4 n 

1 1 garriſons at home and abroad, the expenſe of the Ordnance, 

. and in order to make good the ſum which had been iſſued 
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the Commons, they now allotted four millions, twenty- 
two thouſand, eight hundred and ſeven pounds, ſeven 


by his Majeſty's orders, in purſuance of the addreſs from 
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1758. 


ſhillings, and three-pence, They unanimouſly granted, 


as a preſent ſupply in the then critical exigency, towards 
enabling his Majeſty to maintain and keep together the 


army formed laſt year in his electoral dominions, and then 


again put in motion, and actually employed againſt the 


common enemy, in concert with the King of Pruſſia, 


the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds: for the ordinary 


of the navy, including half pay to the ſea officers, they 


allowed two hundred twenty-four thouſand, four hundred 


twenty-one pounds, five ſhillings, and eight-pence : to- 


wards the building and ſupport of the three hoſpitals for 


ſeamen at Goſport, Plymouth, and Greenwich thirty 


thouſand pounds: for the reduced officers of the land- 


forces and marines, penſions to the widows of officers, and 


other ſuch military contingencies, forty thouſand nine 
hundred and twenty-ſix pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and 
eleven-pence : towards building, re-building, and repairs 
of his Majeſty's ſhips for the enſuing year, the ſum of two 
hundred thouſand pounds: for defraying the charge of 
two thouſand one hundred and twenty horſe, and nine 
thouſand nine hundred infantry, together with the general 
and ſtaff officers, the officers of the hoſpital and the train 
of artillery, being the troops of the Landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel in the pay of Great-Britain, for ſixty days, together 
with the ſubſidy for the ſaid time, purſuant to treaty, 
they aſſigned thirty-eight thouſand three hundred and ſixty 
pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and ten-pence three farthings, 
To the Foundling-hoſpital they gave forty thouſand 
pounds, for the maintenance and education of deſerted 
young children, as well as for the reception of all ſuch as 


E ſhould be preſented under a certain age, to be limited by 


the governors and guardians of that charity, Three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds were given towards diſcharging the 


5 debt of the navy, and two hundred eighty- four thouſand 


eight hundred and two pounds for making up the deficiency 
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BOOK of the grants for the ſervice of the preceding year. The 


2738. 


III. , Landerave of Heſſe-Caſſel was, moreover, gratified with 


the further ſum of two hundred and three thouſand fe 
hundred and thirty-fix pounds, four ſhillings, and nine. 
pence farthing, for the maintenance of his forces, and the 
remainder of his ſubſidy, They granted ſix hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand pounds for enabling his Majeſty to make 
good his engagements with the King of Pruſſia, purſuant 
to a convention Jately concluded with that potentate, 
For defraying the charge of thirty-eight thouſand men dt 
the troops of Hanover, Wolfenbuttel, Saxe-Gotha, and 


the Count of Buckbourg, together with that of genen 
and ſtaff-officers actually employed againſt the common 


enemy, in concert with the King of Pruſſia, from the 
twenty- eighth day of November in the laſt, to the twenty. 
fourth of December in the preſent year incluſive, to be 
iſſued in advance every two months, they allotted the ſum 
of four hundred and fixty-three thouſand eighty-four 
pounds, fix ſhillings, and ten- pence; and furthermore 


they granted three hundred eighty-fix thouſand, nine 


hundred and fifteen pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and two- 
pence, to defray the charges of forage, bread- waggons, 


train of artillery, proviſions, wood, ſtraw, and all other 


extraordinary expenſes, contingencies, and loſſes what- 
ſoever, incurred, or to be incurred, on account of 
his Majeſty's army, conſiſting of thirty-eight thouſand 
men, actualy employed againſt the common enemy, 
in concert with the King of Pruffia, from November 
laſt to next December incluſive. For the extraorci- 


nary expenſes of the land-forces, and other ſervices, in- 


curred in the courſe of the laſt year, and not provided for 


by parliament, they allowed one hundred forty-five thou- 


ſand, four hundred fifty-four pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and 
one farthing. They provided eight hundred thouſand 


pounds to enable his Majeſty to defray the like ſum raiſe 
in purſuance of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
and charged upon the firſt aids and ſupplies to be granted 
in the current ſeſſion, Twenty-ſix thouſand pounds Weite 

beſtowed 
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GEORGE II. 


owe on the out · penſioners of Chelſea-hoſpital ; above 
twenty thouſand for the expenſe of maintaining the colo- 
nies of Nova-Scotia and Georgia; for reimburſing to the 
| province of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, and the colony of Con- 
Epeticut, their expenſe in furniſhing proviſions and ſtores 
do the troops raiſed by them, for his Majeſty's ſervice, in 
© the campaign of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
© fifty-ſix, the ſum of forty-one thouſand, one hundred, 

E ſeventeen pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and fix-pence balf- 
penny; to be applied towards the re- building of London- 
bridge, carrying on the works for fortifying and ſecuring 
E theharbour of Milford, and repairing the pariſh-church of 
st. Margaret, in Weſtminſter, they allotted twenty- nine 
thouſand pounds. The Eaſt-India company were in- 
Eduloed with twenty thouſand pounds upon account, to- 
E wards enabling them to defray the expenſe of a military 
Eforce in their ſettlements, to be maintained by them in 
leu of the battalion of his Majeſty's forces withdrawn 
| from thoſe ſettlements : the ſum of ten thouſand pounds 
as given, as uſual, for maintaining and ſupporting the 
E Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa; and 
| Rleven thouſand four hundred and fifty were granted as an 
augmentation to the ſalaries of the judges in the ſuperior 
Ecourts of judicature. They likewiſe provided one hundred 

E thouſand pounds for defraying the charge of pay and cloth- 
ing to the militia, and advanced eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, to enable his Majeſty to defray any extraordinary 
expenſes of the war, incurred or to be incurred for the 
Efcrvice of the current year; and to take all ſuch meaſures 
© as might be neceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any enter- 
© prices or deſigns of his enemies, as the exigency of his 
fairs might require. The whole ſupplies of this ſeſſion 
mounted to the enormous ſum of ten millions, four hun- 
| Fred eighty-ſix thouſand, four hundred fifty-ſeven pounds, 
and one penny. Nothing could fo plainly demonſtrate 

the implicit confidence which the parliament, at this 
| JunQure, repoſed in the ſovereign and the miniſtry, as 
| Per. condy in granting ſuch liberal ſupplies, great part 
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NIN of which were beſtowed in favour of our German allje, 
3 whom the Britiſh nation thus generouſly paid for fight. 


1758. 


eight hundred ſixty- one thouſand, eight hundred Ninety. 


ſeven pounds, four ſhillings, and eight pence, expreſ 


aſſigned for the ſupport of theſe continental Connexions 
a ſum conſiderably exceeding the whole of the reyeny; 
raiſed in the reign of Charles the Second, and what part of 
the ſum granted to the King for extraordinary expenſts 
might be applied to the ſame uſe, the article might rot 


improperly be ſwelled with the vaſt expenſe incurred hy 


expeditions to the coaſt of France, the chief, if not ſole 
deſign of which ſeemed to be a diverſion in favour of the 


_ nation's allies in Germany, by preventing France from 


ſending ſuch numerous armies into that country as it 
could have ſpared, had not its ſea- coaſts required a conf. 
derable body of forces for its defenſe againſt the attempts 
of the Engliſh. Indeed, the partilans of the miniſtry wee 
at great pains to ſuggeſt and inculcate a belief, that the war 
in Germany was chiefly ſupported as a neceſſary diverſion 


in favour of Great-Britain and her plantations, which 


would have been expoſed to inſult and invaſion, had not 
the enemy's forces been otherwiſe employed. But tl 
abſurdity of this notion will at once appear to thole who 
conſider, that by this time Great-Britain was ſole miſtleß 


of the ſea; that the navy of France was almoſt ruined, 


and her commerce on the ocean quite extinguithed ; that 


ſhe could not, with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs, hazard 


any expedition of conſequence againſt Great-Britain, or 


any part of her dominions, while the ocean was covered 


with ſuch powerful navies belonging to that nation; ans 
that if one third part of the money annually ingulted in 


the German vortex, had been employed in augmenting 


the naval forces of England, and thoſe forces propeily en. 
erted, not a ſingle cruiſer would haye been able to ſtir from 
the harbours of France; all her colonies in the Wett- 
Indies would have fallen an eaſy prey to the arms of Great: 


Britain; and thus cut off from the reſources of commerce, 
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GEORGE 11. 


$ XXX1. The funds eſtabliſhed by the committee of 


4 ways and means, in order to realiſe thoſe articles of ſupply, 
E conſiſted of the malt-tax, the land tax at four ſhillings in 
the pound, ſums remaining in the Exchequer produced from 
the ſinking fund, four millions five hundred thouſand pounds, 


to be raiſed by annuities, at three pounds ten ſhillings per 


cent. per ann. and five hundred thouſand pounds by a lot- 


tery, attended with annuities redeemable by parliament, after 
the rate of three pounds per cent, per ann. theſe ſeveral an- 
nuities to be transferrable. at the Bank of England, and 
charged upon a fund to be eſtabliſhed in this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment for payment thereof, and for which the ſinking fund 


ſhould be a collateral ſecurity* one million, fix hundred and 
fx thouſand and feventy-fix pounds, tive ſhillings, one 


„% pony, 


4 Tt was end, That every perſon ſubſcribing for five hundred pounds 


mould b- entitled to four hundred and fifty in annuities, and fifty pounds in 
© lottery tickets, and ſo in proportion for a greater or leiler ſum; that the 
. lottery ſhould conſiſt of tickets of the value of ten pounds each, in a proportion 
2 not exceeding eight blanks to a prizez the blanks to .be of the value of fix 
pounds each, the blanks and prizes to bear ap intereſt after the rate of three 
pounds per cent. t» commence from the firſt day of January, in the year one 
E thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-nine ; and that the tum of four millions, five 
Y Hundred thouſand pounds, to be raited by annuities, ſhould bear an intereſt 
after the rate of three pounds ten ſhillings per cent. from the fifth day of July, 
in the preſent year, which annuities ſhould ſtand reduced to three pounds per 
cent. after the expiration of twenty-four years, and afterwards be redeemable 
* In the whole, or in part, by ſums n t leſs than five hundred thouſand pounds at 
one time, ſix months notice having been firſt given of ſuch payments re- 


! ſpectively ; thac any ſubſcriber might, on or before the twenty-ninth day of 


April, make a depoſit of ten pounds per cen. on ſuch ſum as he ſhould chooſe 
. to ſubſcribe towards raiſing theſe five millions, with the caſhiers of the Bank, 
; 5 as e ſecurity for his future payments on the days appointed for that purpoſe; 

chat the ſeveral ſums ſo received oy the caſhiers ſhould be paid into the receipt 

ol the Exchequer, to be applied from time to time to ſuch ſervices as ſhould 
Y | then have been voted by the Houſe of Commons in this ſeſſion of parliament, 
and not otherwiſe : that any ſubſcriber paying the whole or any part of his 


ſubſcription previous to the days appointed for the reſpective payments ſhould 
be allowed a diſcount, at the rate of three per cent. from the days of ſuch re- 
| ſpeftive payments to the reſpective times on which ſuch payments were di- 


rected to be made, and that all perſons who ſhould make their full payments 
on the ſaid lottery ſhould receive their — as ſoqg, as The could be co 


eniently made Qu. 


a muſt have been content to embrace ſuch terms of peace CHAP, 
1 1 the victor ſhould have thought proper to preſcribe, VIII 
1 1758. 
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BOOK penny, one farthing, iſſued and applied out of ſuch monie a i1nt5- ive pe 


2738. 


. ſhould or might ariſe from the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, a de nation | 


other revenues compoſing the finking-fund—a tax of «MM half a millio 
ſhilling in the pound to be annually paid from all ſalatez the next fel] 
fees, and perquiſites of offices and employments in Grey WM Commons, 

Britain, and from all penſions and other gratuities payahl national del 
out of any revenues belonging to his Majeſty in Gree Wing ſum of 
Britain, exceeding the yearly value of one hundred pound ſeven thou 
Han impoſition of one ſhilling annually upon every dw} billings, a 


ling-houſe inhabited within the kingdom of Great-Britain, craſhed th 


over and above all other duties already chargeable upcoiif cbriſtendon 


them, to commence from the fifth day of April—an addi. (XXX] 


tional tax of ſix- pence yearly for every window or light in {i the rock in 
every dwelling-houſe inhabited in Britain which {hall WM fiream whe 
contain fifteen windows or upwards; a continuation of MW ſupply whi 
certain acts near expiring, with reipect to the duties pay. ¶ te Hanov' 
able on foreign ſail-cloth imported into Great-Britain, I his Majeſt 
the exportation of Britiſh gun-powder, the ſecuring and BW tary Pitt, 
Encouraging the trade of his M ajeſty” s ſugar colonies in electoral ar 
America, and the empowering the importers and proprie- Wi with vigou 


tors of ſpirits from the Britiſh ſugar plantations to land Wi his good | 


them before payment of the duties of exciſe, and to lodge Wi exhauſted 
them in warehouſes at their own expenſe—an annual tax i dered it in 


of forty ſhillings for a licenſe to be taken out by every per- i ther neceſ] 


fon trading in, ſelling, or vending gold or ſilver plate, lar meaſur 


in lieu of the duty of fix-pence per ounce on all filver his Pruſſia 


plate, made or wrought, or which ought to be touched, | King, rel! 
aſſayed, or marked in this kingdom, which duty now WW mons for 
geaſed and determined—a ceſſation of all draw-backs WWF liberties © 


| payable on the exportation of ſilver plate a law prohibit- and her c 
ing all perſons from ſelling, by retail, any ſweet or made I under the 


wines, without having firſt -rocujed a licenſe for that WI the ſpeed; 


purpoſe and a loan by Exchequer bills for eight hundred WF enable hi, 


thouſand pounds, to be charged on the firſt aids to be | and keep 
granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament, Theſe provi- | ſooner re 


ſions amounted to the ſum of eleven millions, ſeventy- WI referred t 


nine thouſand, ſeven hundred and twenty-two pounds, f a- ſeſty' S W 
ſhillings, and ten- pence, exceeding the grants in the ſun dering th 
of ive hundred ninety- three thouſand, two hundred and 

_ fu 
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ſuty- .five pounds, ſix ſhillings, and nine-pence, ſo that xt AP. * 
the nation had reaſon to hope that this ſurplus of above 44 
half a million would prevent any demand for deficiencies in 2758. 
the next ſeſſion. By theſe copious grants of a Houſe of 
Commons, whoſe complaiſance knew no bounds, the 
national debt was, at this juncture, ſwelled to the aſtoniſh- 
ng ſum of eighty- ſeven millions, three hundred and ſixty- 
ſeven thouſand, two hundred and ten pounds, nineteen 
ſhillings, and ten- pence farthing; a load that would have 
cruſhed the national credit of any other ſtate in 
chriſtendom. 

$XXXII, The liberality of the parliament was like 
the rock in the wilderneſs, which flowed with the welcome 
fream when touched by the rod of Moſes. The preſent 
ſupply which the Commons granted for the ſubſiſtence of 
the Hanoverian army was, in purſuance of a meſſage from 
bis Majeſty, communicated to the Houſe by Mr. Secre- 
tary Pitt, ſignifying, That the King had ordered his 
electoral army to be put again in motion, that it might act 
with vigour againſt the common enemy, in concert with 
his good brother and ally, the King of Pruſſia; that the 
| exhauſted and ruined ſtate of the electorate having ren- 

| dered it incapable of maintaining that army, until the fur- 

| ther neceſſary charge thereof, as well as the more particu- 

lar meaſures then Seth for the effectual ſupport of 5 
bis Pruſſian Majeſty, could be laid before the Houſe, the — 
King, relying on the conſtant zeal of his faithful Com- 7 
mons for the ſupport of the proteſtant religion, and of the | 
| liberties of Europe againſt the dangerous deſigns of France 
and her confederates, found himſelf, in the mean time, 
under the abſolute neceſſity of recommending to the Houſe 
| the ſpeedy conſideration of ſuch a preſent ſupply as might 
| enable his Majeſty, in this critical conjuncture, to ſubſiſt 
; and keep together the ſaid army, This addreſs was no 
ſooner recited by the Speaker, than it was unanimouſly 
| referred to the committee of ſupply, who gratified his Ma- 
g jeſty's wiſh with an immediate reſolution; and, conſi- 


ing their generous diſpoſition, doubtleſs the ſame com- 
E | pliance 
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pliance would have appeared, even though no mention had 


been made of the proteſtant religion, which, to men gf 


ordinary penetration, appeared to have no natural concern 
in the preſent diſpute between the belligerent powers, 
although former miniſters had often violently introduced 
it into meſſages and ſpeeches from the throne, in order tg 
dazzle the eyes of the populace, even while they inſulted 
the underſtanding of thoſe who were capable of exerciſin 


their own reaſon, This pretext was worn ſo threadbare, that, 


The Danes would not have ſtood tamely neutral, and ſeen} 


among the ſenſible part of mankind, it could no longer he 
uſed without incurring contempt and ridicule, 
to perſuade mankind that the proteſtant religion was in 


danger, it would have been neceſſary to ſpecify the de. 


ſigns that were formed againſt it, as well as the nature of 


the conſpiracy, and to deſcend to particulars, properly au- 
thenticated. 
have been juſtly alarmed. I] he States-General of the 


In that caſe, great part of Europe would 


United-Provinces, who have made ſuch glorious and inde. 


fatigable efforts in ſupport of the proteſtant religion, would 


ſurely have lent an helping hand towards its preſervation, 


the religion they profeſs expoſed to the rage of ſuch a pow- 


erful confederacy. It is not to be imagined that the 


Swedes, who have ſo zealouſly maintained the purity of the 


Proteſtant faith, would now join an aſſociation whoſe aim 
was the ruin of that religion. It is not credible that even 
the Hungarians, who profeſs the ſame faith, and other 
proteſtant itates of the Empire, would enter fo heartily 


Into the intereſts of thoſe who were bent upon its de- 


ſtruction; or that the Ruſſians would contribute to the 
aggrandiſement of the catholick faith and diſcipline, 


oppoſite to that of the Greek church, which they eſpoule.| 


As, therefore, no particular of ſuch a deſign was ex- 
plained, no act of oppreſſion towards any ptoteſtant ſtate or 
fociety pointed out, except thoſe that were excerciſed by 
the proteſtants themſelves; and as the court of Vienna 
repeatedly diſavowed any ſuch deſign, in the moſt ſolemi 
manner, the unprejudiced part of mankind will be apt b 
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conclude that the cry of religion was uſed, as in former 


imes, to arouſe, alarm, and inflame ; nor did the artifice 
prove altogether unſucceſsful, Notwithſtanding the 


general luke-warmth of the age in matters of religion, it 


xoduced conſiderable effect among the fanatick ſectaries 
that ſwarm through the kingdom of England. The 
leaders of thoſe blind enthuſiaſts, either actuated by the 


ſpirit of deluſion, or defirous of recommending themſelves 


to the protection of the higher powers, immediately ſeiſed 
the hint, expatiating vehemently on the danger that im- 
pended over God's people; and exerting all their faculties 
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to impreſs the belief of a religious war, which never fails 


to exaſperate and impel the minds of men to ſuch deeds of 
cruelty and revenge as muſt diſcredit all religion, and even 
diſorace humanity. The tignal truſt and confidence which 
the parliament of England repoſed in the King, at this 
juncture, was in nothing more conſpicuous than in leaving 
to the crown the unlimited application of the ſum granted 


for augmenting the ſalaries of the judges. In the reign of 


King William, when the ad of ſettlement was paſſed, the 


parlament, jealous of the inflnence which the crown might 


| acquire over the judges, provided, by an expreſs clauſe of 


| that act, that the commiſſions of the judges ſhould ſubſiſt 


quam diu ſe bene geſſerint, and that their ſalaries ſhould be 
| cltabliſhed : but now we find a ſum of money granted for 


| the augmentation of their ſalaries, and the crown veſted 


| with a diſcretionary power to proportion and apply this 


augmentation: a ſtretch of complaiſance, which, how 
ſafe ſoever it may appear during the reign of a prince famed 
| for integrity and moderation, will perhaps one day be con- 
fidered as a very dangerous accefſion to the prerogative, 


CS XXX[lII. So fully perſuaded were the miniſtry that 


the Commons would chearfully enable them to pay what 


| fubfidies they might promiſe to their German allies, that 


| on the eleventh of April they concluded a new treaty or 


convention with his Pruſſian Majeſty, which, that it might 


have the firmer conſiſtence, and the greater authority, was, 


en the part of Great Britain, tranſacted and ſigned by 
1 . { almoſt 


5 
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12 OK almoſt all the privy-counſellors who had any ſhare in the 
| adminiſtration“. This treaty, which was ſigned at Weg. 
| minſter, imported, That the contracting powers having 


1758. 


jeſty had, from theſe conſiderations, determined to grant 


tentions upon this head, they had nominated and autho. 
riſed their reſpective miniſters, who, after having commu» 


Earl of Granville, preſident of the council; Thomas Holles Duke of Neu- 
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mutually reſolved to continue their efforts for their reci. 
procal defenſe and ſecurity, for the recovery of their poſ. 
ſeſſions, the protection of their allies, and the ſupport of 
the liberties of the Germanick body, his Britannick Ma. 


to his Pruſſian Majeſty an immediate ſuccour in money, 
as being the moſt ready and the moſt efficacious, and their 
Majeſties having judged it proper that thereupon a con. 
vention ſhould be made, for declaring and fixing their in- 


nicated their full powers to one another, agreed to the fol- 
lowing ſtipulations :—The King of Great-Britain engaged 
to pay in the city of London, to ſuch perſon as ſhould be 
authoriſed to receive it by his Pruſſian Majeſty, the ſum of 


vas laid be 

four millions of German crowns, amounting to fix hundred 3 the 
and ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling, to be paid at once, Mouth of th 
and in one whole ſum, immediately after the exchange of eation, oi 
ratifications, upon being demanded by his Pruſſian Ma- Nadland po 
zeſty. This prince, on his part, obliged himſelf to apply e fortified, 
that ſum to the maintaining and augmenting his forces, Bie trade 5 
which ſhould act in the beſt manner for the good of the be thought 
common cauſe, and for the purpoſe of reciprocal defenſe Mr buildin 
and mutual ſecurity, propoſed by their ſaid Majeſties. bould, 8 
Moreover, the high contracting parties engaged not to oncurrenc 
conclude any treaty of peace, truce, or neutrality, nor any Mita for « 
other ſort of convention or agreement, with the powers r this va 
engaged in the preſent war, but in concert and by mutual {igrecf,1 « 
| agreement, the nation 


* Theſe were, Sir Robert Henley, lord keeper of the great ſeal ; John Meaſure h 


| mroeme 
caſtle, firſt commiſſioner of the Treaſury ; Robert Earl of Holdernefle, one ement 


of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate; Philip Earl of Hardwicke; and William 1 wal force 
Pitt, Eſq. another of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. In the name and g hich was 
on the part of his Pruſſian Majeſty, the Sieurs Dado Henry, Baron of Knyp- 1 ultrated, 


hauſen, his privy counſellor of embaſſy, and miniſter plenipotentiary at the 
©eurf of London; and Louis Michel, his refident and charge d'aftairec» 
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reement, wherein both ſhould be nominally compre- 
tended. Finally, it was ſtipulated that this convention 
ould be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged on both 
ſides, within the term of ſix weeks, to be computed from 
the day of ſigning this preſent convention, or ſooner, if 
Pofible. 

(FXXXIV. All the reſolutions to which the committee 
ways and means agreed were executed by bills, or 
Clauſes in bills, which afterwards received the royal ſanc= 


on. The militia ſtill continued to be an object of par- 
amentary care and attention: but the inſtitution was not 
jet heartily embraced, becauſe feeming]y diſcountenanced 


y the remnant of the old miniſtry, which {till maintained 
jolly engroſſed the diſtribution of penſions and places. 


Ye Commons having preſented an addreſs to his Ma- 
ety, with reſpect to the harbour of Milford-haven, a 


amine the particulars. They were of opinion that the 
outh of the harbour was too wide to admit of any forti- 
Whication, or effectual defenſe ; but that the paſſage called 


e fortified, ſo as to afford ſafe riding and protection to 


Wor building and equipping fleets at Milford, no place 


Woncurrence of all neceſſary local circumſtances, be more 
Witzd for ſuch a deſign : that if a proper ufe were made 


8 ſtreſsful delays, too often embarraſſing and diſappointing 


Eroement of the kingdom in the means of improving its 


al force; the neceſſary progreſs and free execution of 


\ hich was now fo unhappily and frequently reſtrained and 


. by the want of a harbour like that of Milford- 
q | haven, 


capital place in the late coalition, and indeed almoſt 


o of plans and eſtimates for fortifying that harbour 
Was laid before the Houſe, and a committee appointed to 


aland point, lying higher than Hubberſtone-road, might 


ee trade and navy of Great-Britain : that, if it ſhould 
e thought proper hereafter to eſtabliſh a yard and dock 


ould, from the ſituation, nature, ſoil, and a general 


| pf this valuable though long- neglected harbour, the 


e nation in her naval operations, might be in a great 
eaſure happily removed, to the infinite relief and en- 
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that a bill was framed, and paſſed into an act, for granting 
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haven, framed by nature with ſuch local advantages 
(>) 


Jlowed in 
This report appeared to be ſo well ſupported by evidence 


William an! 
ſecond tir 


ten thouſand pounds towards carrying on the work; H bortive. 


fortifying and ſecuring the harbour of Milford in h XXX. 
county of Pembroke. Other laws of national conſequene Crenville, 
were enacted, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, with little or the enc 
no oppoſition. On the very firſt day of their ſitting, Hs, eſtab 
Commons received a petition from the mayor, magiſtrate frequent, a 
merchants, and inhabitants of Liverpool, complain tem more « 
of the high price of wheat, and other grain ; expreſlin of their wi 
their apprehenſion that it would continue to riſe, une buſes atter 
the time for the importation of foreign corn duty f be Lower 
ſhould be prolonged, or ſome other ſalutary meaſure take ¶ le attentic 
by parliament, to prevent dealers from engroſling corn e Houle 0 
ſubmitting to the wiſdom of the Houſe a total prohibitiuMnembers. 
of diſtilling and exporting grain while the high pr eral prec 
ſhould continue; praying they would take the premiſe brnality, 
into conſideration, and grant a ſeaſonable relief to H neſſage ft 
petitioners, by a continuance of a free importation, dat the | 


taking ſuch other effectual means to reduce the growinformed by 


price of corn as to them ſhould ſeem neceſſary and expurpoſes, 1 


pedient. This being an urgent caſe, that equally intWſſeave to ſu: 


_ diſcuſſed with remarkable deſpatch. In a few days a bi 


lating the price and aſſiſe of bread, and ſubjecting t 


reſted the humanity of the legiſlature and the manu 


neſſages t 
factures of the kingdom, it was deliberated upon, ant 


examined 
mons hope 
with their 
timation, 

deſired the 
neſſages, 
the ſecond 
deemed ſat 
Lords, w' 
perſons co 
niencies v 
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was prepared, paſſed through both Houſes, and enacte 
into a law, continuing till the twenty- fourth day of De 
cember, in the preſent year, the three acts of laſt ſefion 
for prohibiting the exportation of corn; for prohibitin 
the diſtillation of ſpirits ; and for allowing the importatio 
of corn duty free, A ſecond law was eſtabliſhed, regu 


ſevere penalties thoſe who ſhould be concerned in it 
adulteration. In conſequence of certain reſolutions take 
in a committee of the whole Houſe, a bill was preſents 
for prohibiting the payment of the bounty upon the 
exportation of corn, unleſs fold at a lower price than! 

— aloe 
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lowed in an act paſſed in the firſt year of the reign of ERA p. y 
Wiliam and Mary: but this bill, after having been read - BE 


ortive. | | 
: XXXV. In conſequence of a motion made by Mr. 
Grenville, a humane bill was prepared and brought in 
or the encouragement of ſeamen employed in the royal 
wy, eſtabliſhing a regular method for the punctual, 
frequent, and certain payment of their wages; enabling 
them more eaſily and readily to remit money for the ſupport 
of their wives and families, and preventing the frauds and 
buſes attending ſuch payments. This bill, having paſſed 
de Lower Houſe, engaged in a very particular manner 
the attention of the Lords, who, by divers meſſages to 
je Houſe of Commons, deſired the attendance of ſeveral 
nembers. Theſe meſſages being taken into conſideration, 
tyeral precedents were recited ; a debate aroſe about their 
formality, and the Houſe unanimouſly reſolved that a 
meſſage ſhould be ſent to the Lords, acquainting them 
tat the Houſe of Commons, not being ſufficiently in- 
formed by their meſſages upon what grounds, or for what 
purpoſes, their lordſhips defired the Houſe would give 
ave to ſuch of their members as were named in the ſaid 
meſſages to attend the Houſe of Lords, in order to be 
txamined upon the ſecond reading of the bill; the Com- 
mons hoped their lordſhips would make them acquainted 
vith their intention. The Lords, in anſwer to this in- 
tation, gave the Commons to underſtand, that they 
leſired the attendance of the members mentioned in their 
neſſages, that they might be examined as witneſſes upon 
the ſecond reading of the hill. This explanation being 
feemed ſatisfactory, th: members attended the Houſe of 
Lords, where they were carefully and fully examined, as 
perſons converſant in ſea-affairs, touching the inconve- 
niencies which had formerly attended the ſea-ſervice, as 
well as the remedies now propoſed: and the bill having 
palled through their Houſe, though not without warm 
oppolition, was enacted into a law by his Majeſty's 

| | 1 aſſent. 
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enforce it: this was accordingly allowed, prepared, and 
from material objections, ſome of which were of an alarm. 


over the militia is even more independent 
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being found upon trial defective, Mr. Townſhend moye 
for leave to bring in a new bill, to explain, amend, and 
paſſed into a law; though it did not ſeem altogether free 
The power veſted by law in the crown 
| than that 
which it exerciſes over the ſtanding army: for this laſt 
expires at the end of the year, if not continued by a new act 
of parliament ; whereas the militia 1s ſubjected to the power 


ing nature, 


of the crown for the term of five years, during which it may 
be called out into actual ſervice without conſent of parlia. 


ament, and conſequently employed for ſiniſter purpoſes, 
A commiſſion- officer in the militia may be detained, a; 
ſubject to the articles of war, until the crown ſhall allow 
the militia to return to their reſpective pariſhes; and thus 
engaged, he is liable to death as a mutineer, or deferter 
ſhould he refuſe to appear in arms, and fight in ſupport of 
the worſt meaſures of the worſt miniſter, Several mer. 


_ chants, and manufacturers of ſilk, offered a petition, fe. 


preſenting, that in conſequence of the act paſſed in the 
laſt ſeſſion, allowing the importation of fine organzine 
Italian thrown filk till the firſt day of Decenber 3 in the 


year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty ſeven, they had 


given orders to their correſpondents abroad to ſend large 
quantities of ſuch ſilk through Germany to Hamburgh and 
Holland, which in the common courſe of things might 


probably have arrived in London before the act expired, 


if their carriage had not been protracted by the great rains 


and inundations in Italy and Germany, in the months of 
Auguſt and September laſt, which rendered the roads for 
many weeks impaſſable: that from unlucky accidents on 


ſhore, and ſtorms and contrary winds after the ſilk was 
ſhipped, it could not poſſibly arrive within the time limit- 
ed by the act; and unleſs it ſhould be admitted to an 
entry, they, the petitioners, would be great ſufferers, 
the manufactures greatly prejudiced, and the good 2 
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ind purpoſe of the act in a great meaſure fruſtrated : they, CHAP. 1 


| | ; . ; , . 
therefore, prayed leave to bring in a bill for allowing the aq 
introduction of all ſuch fine Italian organized ſilk as 1538. 


ſhould appear to have been ſhipped in Holland and Ham- Fe 
burgh for London, on'or before the firſt day of December. [ 
The petition being referred to a committee, which re- 
ported that theſe allegations were true, the Houle com- 
pled with their requeſt, and the bill having patted, was | 
enacted into a law in the uſual form. A ſpeedy paſſage 7 
was likewiſe granted to the mutiny bill, and the other 
annual meaſure for regulating the marine forces, which 
contained nothing new or extraordinary. A committee 
being appointed to enquire what laws were already ex- 
pired, or near expiring, they performed this difficult talk 
with indefatigable patience and perſeverance z and, in pur- | 
ſuance of their reſolutions, three bills were prepared and — 
paſſed into laws, continuing ſome acts for a certain time, 
and rendering others perpetual“. 1 

. +) XXXVI. 

* Among thoſe rendered perpetual, we find an act of the 13th and 14th of 
Charles II. for preventing theft and rapine. An act of the grh of George I. 
lor puniſhing perſons going armed in diſguiſe, A clauſe in an ad of the 6th 
of George II. to prevent the breaking down the bank of any river; and 
another clauſe in the ſaid act, to prevent the treacherous cutting of hop binds, 
deveral clauſes in an act of the 1oth of George II. for puniiking perſons ſet- . 
wg on fire any mine, &c. The temporary part of cle act of 20h of Gearge | 
ll. for taking away the hereditary juriſdictions of Scotland, relating to the 
power of appealing to circuit courts. Thoſe continued were, I. An act of 
the 12th of George II. for granting liberty to carry ſugars, &c. until che 
twenty-ninth day of September, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
lxty-four, and to the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament. II. An aQ ct 
the 5th of George II. to prevent fraud by bankrupts, &c. for the ſame period. 
Il. An act of the 8th of George II. for encouraging the importation of naval 
kores, &c, for the ſame period. IV. An act of the 19th of George II. for 
preventing frauds in the admeaſurement of coals, &c until June 24, 1779; 
jand to this was added, a perpetual clauſe for preventing the ſtealing or de- 
Rroying of madder roots. V. An act of the gth of George II. for encoura- 
ding the manufacture of Britiſh ſail- cloth until the twenty-ninth cf September, 
due thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-four. VI. An act of tne th of George | | | 
Il granting an allowance upon Britiſh made gun- pow der, for the ſame period, "7258 
VII. An act of the 6th of George II. for encouraging the trade of the ſugar 
colonies, until the twenty-ninth of September, one thouſand ſeven hundred 1 
ad fixty-one. And, VIII. fo much ef the act of the 15th and 16th of "TA 
Geo. II. to empower the importers of rum, &c. as relates to landing it beſore 


Payment of duties, until the twenty-ninth of September, one thouſand 
EY hundred and ſixty-four. | | 
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good of 
\ 5258 _ the city of London, in common- council aſſembled, having ae 
17586. drawn up a petition to the Houſe of Commons, alledging Thames 
that the toll upon loaded veſſels, or other craft, paſſing Houſe t. 
through the arches of London-Bridge, granted by , tition b 
former act, paſſed in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred ation of 

if and fifty, for improving, widening, and enlarging the ſupply, 
1 paſſage both under and over the ſaid bridge, was alto. thouſand 
1 gether precarious, and inſufficient to defray the expenſe, A bill 
including that of a temporary wooden bridge already proye, 
| erected ; and praying that a bill might be prepared, for exe London- 
1 plaining and rendering that act effectual; a committee poſed up 
1 was appointed to examine the contents, and a bill brought burthent 
| in according to their requeſt. This, however, was op- yented b 
| 1 poſed by a petition from ſeveral perſons, owners of barges men, ani 
1 and other craft navigating the river Thames, who taking n 
= _ affirmed, that if the bill ſhould paſs into a law as it then wards th 
| ſtood, it would be extremely injurious to the petitioners informed 
l in particular, and to the publick in general. Theſe wer niz Maje 
| heard by their counſel before the committee, but no report this pub 
1 was yet given, when the temporary bridge was reduced to then dep 
| aſhes. Then the mayor, aldermen, and commons of Wl fer repai: 
| London preſented another petition, alledging, that, in E aps whi 
l purſuance of the powers veſted in them by act of parlu- under; t 
| ment, they had already demoliſhed a good number of the then emp 
1 | houſes on London-Bridge, and directed the reſt that were principle, 
[ ſtanding to be taken down with all convenient expedition, dation of 
1 that two of the arches might be laid into one for the im- mented to 
[ provement of the navigation; that they had, a 2 ve built that 
great expenſe, erected a temporary wooden bridge, 1 wouldber 
1 preſerve a publick paſſage to and from the city, until the expended, 
1 great arch could be finiſhed, which FEAPOrary brig Wood : th: 
1 being conſumed by fire, they muſt rebuild it with . llely for 
| _ greateſt expedition, at a further conſiderable expenic; ed, would: 
i that the ſum neceſſary for carrying on and ae they ou 
this great and uſeful work, including the rebuilding ed de 

the ſaid temporary bridge, was eſtimated at ſour 7 trade and 

thouſand pounds; and as the improving, widening, 4 aches, 


; 
enlarging London-Bridge was calculated for the _ 
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good of the public, for the arancement of trade and C H A P. 


os and for making the navigation upon the river 


Thames more ſafe and ſecure ; they, therefore, prayed the 


Houſe to take the premiſſes into conſideration. This pe- 
tition being recommended by his Majeſty to the conſider- 
ation of the Houſe, was referred to the committee of 


ſupply, and produced the reſolution of granting fifteen 


thouſand pounds towards the rebuilding of London-Bridge. 
A bill was prepared, under the title of an act to im- 


proye, widen, and enlarge the paſſage over and through 


London-Bridge, enforcing the payment of the toll im- 
poſed upon loaded vefiels, which had been found extremely 
burthenſome to trade; but this incumbrance was pre- 


yented by another petition of ſeveral merchants, tradeſ- 


men, and other inhabitants of the borough of Southwark, 
taking notice of the fifteen thouſand pounds granted to- 
wards the repair of London-Bridge, and, as they were 
informed, intended to make the ſaid bridge free for all 


this public bounty ; but afterwards hearing that the bill 
then depending was confined to the tolls formerly granted 
for repairing the ſaid bridge, they repreſented the hard- 


under ; they alledged, that the ſurveyors and workmen 
then employed upon this work had diſcovered the true 
principles on which the bridge was built ; that the foun- 
dation of the piers conſiſted of hard durable ſtone, well ce- 
mented together, and now as ſtrong and firm as when firſt 


wouldbe made in keeping it in repair, from the ſums formerly 
expended, on a miſtaken opinion, that the foundation was of 


ech would be ſufficient to maintain it without any toll; or if 
they ould not be thought adequate to that needs, they 
oped the deficiency would not be made up by a toll upon 
trade and commerce, but rather by an impoſition on 
Waches, chariots, chaiſes, and ſaddle-horſes. This re- 

„„ monſtrance 
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ſhips which they and all traders would continue to labour 


built; that when the bridge ſhould be finiſhed, great ſavings 


wood : that there were very conſiderable eſtates appointed 
folely for the repairs of the bridge, which, they apprehend- 


VIII. 


— — 
1758. 


his Majeſty's ſubjects: they ſaid they hoped to partake of 
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the very 
by theſe 


Wales, 


B O OR monſtrance made no impreſſion on the Houſe. The hit 
2. being, on the motion of Sir John P s, read a third time 
paſſed through both Houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent, 


oe 22 
ye 
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XXXVII. The intereſt of the manufactures waz 
alſo conſulted in an act encouraging the growth of maddet, 
a plant eſſentially neceſſary in dying and printing callicoes, 
which may be raiſed in England without the leaſt incon- 
venience. It was judged, upon enquiry, that the moſt 
effectual means to encourage the growth of this comme. 
dity would be to aſcertain the tithe of it, and a bill wa 
brought in for that purpoſe. The rate of the tithe waz 
eſtabliſhed at five ſhillings an acre; and it was enacted, 
that this law ſhould continue in force for fourteen years, 
and to the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament ; but 
wherefore this encouragement was made temporary it is 
not eaſy to determine. The laws relating to the poor, 
though equally numerous and oppreſſive to the ſubje, 
having been found defective, a new clauſe, relating to 
the ſettlement of ſervants and apprentices, was now added 
to an act paſſed in the twentieth year of the preſent reign, 
intituled, “ An act for the better adjuſting and more eaſy 
recovery of the wages of certain ſervants, and of certain 
apprentices.” No country in the univerſe can produce 
ſo many laws made in behalf of the poor as thoſe that are 
daily accumulating in England; in no other country is ther 
fo much money raiſed for their ſupport, by private charity, 
as well as publick taxation; yet this, as much as any 

country, fwarms with vagrant beggars, and teems with 
objects of miſery and diſtreſs; a ſure ſign either of mil 
conduct in the legiſlature, or of ſhameful relaxation 
in the executive part of the civil adminiſtration. —Tle 
ſcenes of corruption, perjury, riot, and intemperance 
which every election for a member of parliament had 
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lately produced were now grown ſo infamoully open and 
1 intolerable, and the right of voting was rendered ſo obſeurt 
and perplexed by the pretenſions and proceedings of all 


of judic 


1 : . . _ 8 » F 
| the candidates for Oxfordſhire in the laſt election, tit 1 ode 
1 the fundamentals of the conſtitution ſeemed to ſhake, and en 


| 
1 : 9 805 | the 
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the very eſſence of parliaments to be in danger. Actuated CHAP. 
VIII. 
by theſe apprehenſions, Sir John Phillips, a gentleman of CANS 
Wales, who had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the oppo- 1733. | 
ſtion, by his courage and independent ſpirit, moved for | 
leave to bring in a bill that ſhould obviate any doubts 
which might ariſe concerning the electors of knights of 
the ſhire to ſerve in parliament for England, and further 
regulate the proceedings of ſuch elections. He was 
accordingly permitted to bring in ſuch a bill, in conjunction 
with Mr. Townlhend, Mr. Cornwall, and Lords North 
and Carysfort ; and in the uſual courſe, the bill being pre- 
pared, was enacted into a law, under the title of, “ An act 
for further explaining the laws touching the electors of 
| knights of the ſhire to ſerve in parliament for that part of 
Great-Britain called England.” The preamble ſpecified, 
That though, by an act pafied in the eighteenth year of 
the preſent reign, it was provided, that no perſon might 
vote at the election of a knight or knights of a ſhire 
within England and Wales, without having a freehold. 
eſtate, in the county for which he votes, of the clear yearly 16 
value of forty ſhillings, over and above all rents and ©: 4 
charges, payable out of or in reſpect to the lame 3 never- | 
theleſs, certain perſons, who hold their eſtates by copy of 
court-roll, pretend to a right of voting, and have, at 
certain times, preſumed to vote at ſuch elections: this | 
act, therefore, ordained, that from and after the twenty- 
ninth day of June, in the preſent year, no perſon who 
holds his eſtate by copy of court-roll ſhould be entitled 
thereby to vote at the election of any kniglit or knights of 
a ſhire within England or Wales; but every ſuch vote 5 
ſhould be void, wad the perſon ſo voting ſhould forfeit | 
fifty pounds to any candidate for whom ſuch vote ſhould not | 
have been given, and who ſhould firſt ſue for the fame, to 
be recovered with full coſts, by action of debt, in any court 
of judicature “. So far the att, thus procured, may be at- 
tended 


* For the more eaſy recovery of this 3 it was enacted, That the plain- 
tiff in ſuch action might only ſet forth, in the declaration or bill, that the 
defendant was indebted to him in the ſum of bfry pounes, alledging the ot- 


feuſe 
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tended with ſalutary conſequences : but, in all probability, 
the intention of its firſt movers and patrons was not fully 
anſwered; inaſmuch as no proviſion was made for puttin; 
a ſtop to that ſpirit of licenſe, drunkenneſs, and debauch. 
ery, which prevails at almoſt every election, and has x 
very pernicious effect upon the morals of the people. 

$ XXXVIIL Among the bills that miſcarried in the 
courſe of this ſeſſion, fome turned on points of great conſe. 
quence to the community. Lord Barrington, Mr. Thomas 


Gore, and Mr. Charles Townſhend, were ordered by the 


Houſe to prepare a bill for the ſpeedy and effectual re- 
cruiting his Majeſty's land forces and marines, which was 
no more than a tranſcript of the temporary act paſied in 
the preceding ſeſſion under the ſame title; but the majo- 
rity were averſe to its being continued for another year, 
as it was attended with ſome prejudice to the liberty of the 
ſubject. Objections of the ſame nature might have been 
as juſtly ſtarted againſt another bill, for the more effectu- 


ally manning of his Majeſty's navy, for preventing de- 
ſertion, and for the relief and encouragement of ſeamen 


belonging to ſhips and veſſels in the ſervice of the mer- 
chants. The purport of this project was to eſtabliſh re- 
giſters or muſter- rolls of all ſeamen, fiſhermen, lighter- 
men, and watermen ; obliging ſhip-maſters to leave ſub- 


ſcribed liſts of their reſpeCtive crews at offices, maintained 
for that purpoſe, that a certain number of them might be 


choſen by lot for his Majeſty's ſervice in any caſe of 
emergency. This expedient, however, was rejected, as 
an unneceſſary and ineffectual incumbrance on commerce, 
which would hamper navigation, and in a little time di- 


miniſh the number of ſeamen, of conſequence act dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the purpoſe for which it was con- 


trived. 


fenſe for which the ſuit ſhould be brought, and that the defendant had add 
contrary to this act, without mentioning the writ of ſummons to parliament, 


or the return thereof; and, upon trial of any iſſue, the plaintiff ſhould not 
be obliged to prove the writ of ſummons to parliament, or the return thereof, 
or any warrant or authority to the ſheriff upon any ſuch writ : that every ſuc 
action ſhould be commenced within nine months after the fact committed; 
and that, if the plaintiff ſhould diſcontinue is action, or be nonſuited, ot 
have judgement given againſt him, the defendant ſhould recover treble cos 
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conveyances, 2 motion was made, and leave given, to form 
a bill for the publick regiſtering of all deeds, conveyances, 
wills, and other incumbrances, that might affect any 
honours, manours, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
within the kingdom of England, wherein publick regiſters 
were not already appointed by act of parliament : but this 


finally dropped, as ſome people imagine, through the in- 
fluence of thoſe who, perhaps, had particular reaſons for 
countenancing the preſent myſterious forms of convey- 
ancing. Such a bill muſt alſo have been diſagreeable and 
mortifying to the pride of thoſe landholders whoſe eſtates 


giſter, every mortgage under which they laboured would 
be exactly known. — The next object to which the Houſe 


ing a late act for eſtabliſhing a fiſh- market in the city of 


Weſtminſter, and preventing ſcandalous monopolies of a 
few engroſſing fiſh-mongers, who impoſed exorbitant 
prices on their fiſh, and in this particular branch of traffick 


gave law to above ſix hundred thouſand of their fellow- 
citizens. Abundance of pains was taken to render this 


bill effectual, for putting an end to ſuch flagrant impo- 


tion, Enquiries were made, petitions read, counſel 


| heard, and alterations propoſed : at length the bill, having 


paſſed through the Lower Houſe, was conveyed to the 
Lo dz, among whom it was ſuffered to expire, on preter ce 
that there was not time ſufficient to expire, or pretence 
the ſubject. 

XXXIX. The 0 that produced the next bill 
which miſcarried we ſhall explain, as an incident equally 

extraordinary and intereſting. By an act paſſed in the 
preceding ſeſſion, for recruiting his Majeſty's land-forces 
and marines, we have already obſerved, that the commiſ- 


lionersthereby appointed were veſted with a power of judg- 


ing 


meaſure, ſo neceſſary to the aſcertainment and poſſeſſion 
of property, met with a violent oppoſition; and was 


were incumbered, becauſe, in conſequence of ſuch a re- 


converted its attention, was a bill explaining and amend- 
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red, _Numberleſs frauds having been committed, * CHAP, 
VIII. 
inceſſant lawſuits produced, by private and clandeſtine 


1758. 
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| m_ K ing ultimately whether the perſons brought before them ys direC 
1 were ſuch as ought, by the rules preſcribed in the act, to training 
1758. be impreſſed into the ſ>rvice: for it was exprelsly pro- nd grant 
1 vided, that no perſon, fo impreſſed by thoſe commiſſioners, under the 
ſhould be taken out of his Majeſty's ſervice by any proceſs, ft, in th 
other than for ſome criminal accuſation: During the any crimin 
receſs of parliament, a gentleman having been impreſſed xperfons 
before the commiſſioners, and confined in the Savoy, his hould be! 
friends made application for a habeas-corpus, which pro. n the va. 
duced ſome hefitation, and indeed an inſurmountable dif. might and 


culty : for, according to the writ of haveas-Ccorpus, paſled made, pre 
in the reign of Charles the Second, this privilege relates ſuch retur 
only to perſons committed for criminal or ſuppoſed crimi- and reſtrai 
nal matters, and the gentleman did not ſtand in that pre- remand th 


dicament. Before the queition could be determined he and as to 


was diſcharged, in conſequence of an application to the related to 
ſecretary at war; but the nature of the caſe plainly penalties 1: 
pointed out a defect in the act, ſeemingly of the moit bo make t 
dangerous conſequence to the liberty of the ſubject. In ckule of 1 


order to remedy this defect, a bill for giving a more ſpeedy nrearing 
relief to the ſubject, upon the writ of habcas-corpus, fellow ſub 
Was prepared, and preſented to the Houſe of Commons, alacrity: | 
which formed itſelf into a committee, and made ſeveral of objeCtic 


2mendments. It imported, that the ſeveral proviſions ug, and 


made in the aforeſaid act, paſſed in the reign of Charles Il, le ſame 7 
for the awarding of writs of habeas-corpus, in caſes of Hon. 
commitment, or detainer, for any criminal or ſuppoſed Wil 5 XL. 
criminal matter, ſhould, in like manner, extend to all the Found 


caſes where any perſon, not being committed or detained earfully 
for any criminal or ſuppoſed criminal matter, ſhould be if that ch: 
conſined, or reſtrained of his or her liberty, under any d worthy 
colour or pretenſe whatſoever : that, upon oath made by 0 bring it 
ſuch perſon ſo confined or reſtrained, or by any other on nd Wales 
his or her behalf, of any actual confinement or reſtraint, Mud marr; 
and that ſuch confinement or reſtraint, to the beſt of lowards t. 
the knowledge and belief of the perſon ſo applying, was cording] 


not by virtue of any commitment or detainer for an} Purpoſe ; | 
criminal or ſuppoſed criminal matter, an habeas-cor- onliderati 
| Pus, 


e n 


pus, directed to the perſon or perſons ſo confining or CH 
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training the party, as aforeſaid, ſhould be awarded p 


nd granted, in the ſame manner as is directed, and 
uder the ſame penalties as are provided by the ſaid 
i, in the caſe of perſons committed and detained for 
ny criminal or ſuppoſed criminal matter : that the perſon 
or perlons before whom the party ſo confined or reſtrained 
kould be brought, by virtue of any habeas- corpus granted 


in the vacation- time, under the authority of this act, 


nicht and ſhould, uithin three days after the return 


made, proceed to examine into the facts contained in 


uch return, and into the cauſe of ſuch confinement 
nd reſtraint 3 and thereupon either diſcharge, or bail, or 


remand the parties ſo brought, as the caſe ſhould require, 


nd as to Juilice ſhould appertain. The reſt of the bill 
related to the return of the writ in three days, and the 
jenalties incurred by thoſe who ſhould neglect or refuſe 
to make the due return, or to comply with any other 
ckule of this regulation. The Commons ſeemed hearty 
rearing up this additional buttreſs to the liberty of their 


lacrity : but in the Houſe of Lords ſuch a great number 
of objections was {tarted, that it ſunk at the ſecond read- 
nz, and the judges were ordered to prepare a bill for 
tie ſame purpoſe, to be laid before that Houle ! in che next 
lion. | 


chearfully granted forty thouſand pounds for the ſupport 
i that charity, the growing annual expenſe of it appear- 


o bring in a bill, for obliging all the pariſhes of England 


ind marriages, that from theſe a fund might be raiſed 
bwards the ſupport of the ſaid hoſpital. The bill was 
cordingly prepared by a committee appointed for the 
Purpoſe ; but before the Houſe could take the report into 
alideration the parliament was prorogued. The pro- 

prietors 


flow ſubjects, and paſſed the bill with the moſt laudable 


(XL. His Majeſty . recommended the care . 
the Foundling-Hoſpital to the Houſe of Commons, Which 


d worthy of further conſideration, and leave was granted 


nd Wales to keep regiſters of all their deaths, births, 
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returning 


BO O K prietors of the privateer called the Antigallican, which ming! 
3 had taken a rich French ſhip homeward-bound from erfage of 
7788. China, and carried her into Cadix, where the Spaniſh geafed to 
_ government had wreſted her by violence from the captors, General Si 
and delivered her to the French owners, now preſented 2 objec 
Il petition to the Houſe of Commons, complaining of this e Houſe, 
I interpoſition as an act of partiality and injuſtice ; repre. iſt coaſt 0! 
J fenting the great expenſe at which the privateer had been dum bad be 
If equipped, the legality of the capture, the loſs and hardſhi ſite maint 
= which they the petitioners had ſuſtained, and imploring Wiule a co 
li uch relief as the Houſe ſhould think requiſite. Though dating to 
1 theſe allegations were ſupported by a ſpecies of evidence s purpoſ 
1 that ſeemed ſtrong and convincing, and it might be thought mpany, 
[ _ Incumbent on the parliament to vindicate the honour of” preſen 
| BN the nation, when thus inſulted by a foreign power, thi for the enſ 
[| Houſe, upon this occaſion, treated the petition with the , offerec 
fl moſt mortifying neglect, either giving little credit to tie n and trac 
1 afſertions it contained, or unwilling to take any ſtepledging, 
þ which might at this juncture embroil the nation with thence the fi 
3 court of Spain on fuch a frivolous ſubject. True it ben unde! 
1 5 the Spaniſh government alledged, in their own juſtih df mercha1 
bi „„ cation, that the prize was taken under the guns of Co greatly diff 
i runna, inſomuch that the ſhot fired by the privatce te cultiva 
Ul entered that place, and damaged ſome houſes : but thi ltriment 
i allegation was never properly ſuſtained, and the prize Nat this n 
if ck was certainly condemned as legal by the court of Admi dung to t 
= een, EEE 
ii $ XLI. As we have already given a detail of the trial 0 method fc 
i Sir John Mordaunt, it will be unneceſſary to recapitulat elpeCtable 
| 1 any circumſtances of that affair, except ſuch as relate t lock com} 
li its connexion with the proceedings of parliament. In tht nents und 
Þ beginning of this ſeſſion, Lord Barrington, as fecreta! nde and | 
1 at war, informed the Houſe, by his Majeſty's commanc american 
} that Lieutenant General Sir John Mordaunt, a membeſ de fave tr 
1 of that Houſe, was in arreſt for diſobedience of his Maß bear one tl 
jeſty's orders, while employed on the late expedition t ad impro 
| l the coaft of France. The Commons immediately reſolu hrred fro: 
bi ed, That an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his Majelty uns and 
14 
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uming him the thanks of this Houſe for his gracious 
geſage of that day, in the communication he had been 


te coaſt of Africa, for the protection of which an annual 
he maintenance and repairs of caſtles and factories. 


rating to the ſum granted in the preceding ſeſſion for 
is purpoſe, a petition from the committee of the African 
ompany, recommended in a meſſage from his Majeſty, 
ms preſented to the Houle, ſoliciting further aililtance 
or the enſuing year. In the mean time, a remonſtrance 


eaſed to make of the reaſon for putting Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Mordaunt in arreſt. Among the va- 
ous objects of commerce that employed the attention of 
te Houſe, one of the moſt conſiderable was the trade to 


im had been granted for ſome years, to be expended in 
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While a committee was employed in peruſing the accounts 


ms offered by certain planters and merchants, intereſted | 


n and trading to the Britiſh ſugar colonies in America, 


edging, that the price of negroes was greatly advanced 


teen under the direction of the committee of the company 
merchants trading to that coaſt; a circumſtance that 
neatly diſtreſſed and alarmed the petitioners, prevented 
lat this misfortune, they believed, was in ſome meaſure 
kttlements : that, in their opinion, the moſt effectual 
theftable footing, next to that of an incorporated joint- 
lock company, would be putting thoſe forts and ſettle- 
nents under the ſole direction of the commiſſioners for 
ade and plantations : that the preſervation or ruin of the 


lie ſlave trade to Africa: that, by an act paſſed in the 


and improving this trade, the Britiſh ſubjects were de- 
barred from lodging their ſlaves and merchandiſe in the 


prayed 


the cultivation of the Britith colonies, and was a great 
Etriment to the trade and navigation of the kingdom: 


method for maintaining the intereſt of that trade on a 


Far one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty, for extending 


uns and ſettlements on the coaſts: they, therefore, 


nce the forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa had _ 


ding to the ruinous itate and condition of the forts and 


American ſugar colonies went hand in hand with that of 
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BOOK prayed that this part of the act might be repealed; the 


44 III. by Fe. 
ww all commanders of Britiſh and American veſſels, free mer. XL 
14 x75e. Chants, and all other his Majeſty's ſubjects, who wer wintain 
bh ſettled, or might at any time thereafter ſettle in Af:ic,, a” for 
q __ ſhould have free liberty, from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, to enter and dura 
bi the forts and ſettlements, and to depoſit their goods and trotical, 
J merchandiſe in the warehouſes thereunto belonging; to roducec 
Ll lecure their ſlaves or other purchaſes without paying any jority, ON 
4 a Jas Il 5 
conſideration for the ſame; but the flaves to be victualled ſuch a de 
1 f 5 ; . . 
I at the proper colt and charge of their reſpective owners WI Neper ti 
18 | 'The Houſe having taken this petition into conſideration, form of | 
1 enquired into the proceedings of the company, and reviſed lidity wil 
t the act for extending and improving the trade to Affi MI” 1 
1 reſolved, that the committee of the African company vas 4 
[| had faithſully diſcharged the truſt repoſed in them, and -achm. 
it granted ten thouſand pounds for maintaining the Þritith 2 might 
0 forts and ſettlements in that part of the world. The ene E ly. 
| . . ; 1 
[18 my were perfectly well acquainted with the weakneſs of the THe thy 
l Britiſh caſtles on the coaſt of Africa; and had they known room 
1 as well how to execute with ſpirit, as to plan with ſagacity 5 
bh the attempt which, in the courſe of the preceding year, 3 
1 | * 0 18 ot 3 ar lame! 
0 they made upon the principal Britiſh fort in Guin: k N 
in would have ſuccecded, and all the other ſettlements would { 5 
fi 5 ; 5 ave di 
have fallen into their hands without oppoſition “. 3 
hid 3 XII idence a 
T3 | 9 ALUM | , 
1 3 and grati 
1 Robert Hunter Morris, repreſented, in a petition to the Houſe, that: 6 
bY. no ſalt was made in the Britiſh colonies in America, they were obliged tf quire int: 
bl depend upon a precarious ſupply of that commodity from foreigners; he ep 
it therefore, offered to undertake the making of marine-ſalt at a nodera ions raiſ 
bl. price in one of thoſe colonies, at his own riſque 2nd charge, provided of weigh! 
i could be ſecured in the enjoyment of the profits which the work might pr relating 
i | duce, for ſuch a term of years as might ſeem to the Houſe a proper a with 6; 
1 adequate compenſation for ſo great an undertaking. The petition wasC t ; E 
| dered to lie upon the table, after wards read, and referred to a commit Lertainin 

which however mage no report.—A circumſtance not eafily accounted fol the futur 

unleſs we ſuppoſe the Houſe of Commons were of opinion that ſuch 3 Wa 

. . 7 1 3 . - x den t E new 

enterpriſe might contribute towards rendering our colonies too indepen 

of their mother- country. Equally unaccountable was the nuſcar 8 0 with reſp 

another bill, brought in for regulating the manner of licenſing alc-houl wreed ti 

which was read for the firſt time; but when a motion was made ir 4 5 

ſecond reading, the queſlion was put, and it paſſed in the negative. 

| teſolutio! 


enen . 
XIII. The longeſt and warmeſt debate which was 


mintained in the courſe of this ſeſſion aroſe from a mo- 


and duration of future parliaments; a meaſure truly pa- 
triotical, againſt which no ſubſtantial argument could be 
produced, although the motion was rejected by the ma- 


ſuch a dangerous and expenſive war, it would be im- 
proper to think of introducing ſuch an alteration in the 
form of government. Reaſons of equal ſtrength and ſo- 
idity will never be wanting to the patrons and miniſters 
of C- n and V- The alteration propoſed 
was nothing leſs than removing and annulling an en- 


julfion, to the general ſatisfaction of the nation : far from 
being unreaſonable at this juncture, it would have en- 


war more formidable to the enemies of Great-Britain, by 
convincing them that it was ſupported by a miniſtry and 
parliament, who ſtood upon fuch good terms with the 
people. Indeed, a quick ſucceſſion of parliaments might 


and gratified the {- ——'$ predilection for the intereſt 
of H. Other committees were eſtabliſhed, to en- 
quire into the expenſe incurred by new lines and fortifica- 
tions raiſed at Gibraltar; to examine the original ſtandards 


cclating to them, and report their obſervations, together 
with their opinion of the moſt effectuals means for aſ- 


the future. The Commons were perfectly ſatisfied with 
the new works which had been raiſed at Gibraltar; and 
with reſpect to the weights and meaſures, the committee 


made in this enquiry, except an order for printing theſe 
efolutions, with the appendix ; however, as the boxes 
| containing 


ion for leave to bring in a bill for ſhortening the term 


Certaining and enforcing uniform ſtandards to be uſed for 
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jority, on pretence, that, whilſt the nation was engaged in 


croachment which had been made on the conſtitution : 
it might have been effected without the leait pang or con- 


hanced the national reputation abroad, and rendered the 


have diſconcerted, and perhaps expelled that ſpirit of con- 
idence and generoſity which now ſo remarkably eſpouſed 


of weights and meaſures uſed in England; conſider the laws 


agreed to certain reſolutions, but no further progreſs was 
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BO $a containing the ſtandards were ordered to be locked up þ ind mea! 
8 the clerk of the Houſe, in all probability their 1 intention peace an: 
1758, Was to proceed on this ſubject in ſome future ſeſſion, Offi dence to 
f tte ninth day of June ſundry bills received the royal aſſen XII 
1 by commiſſion, his Majeſty being indiſpoſed; and on ti fon to be 
a twentieth day of the fame month, the lords commiſſioneeM the ſpirit 
1 cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both Houſes, expreſinMl noſt unt 
11 his Majeſty's deep ſenſe of their loyalty and good affectin s well * 
bi _ demonſtrated in their late proceedings, in their zeal for hi cager ur 
1 | honour and real intereſt in all parts, in their earneſtneſi Rivity | 
4 to ſurmount every difficulty, in their ardour to maintain Great-B: 
the war with the utmoſt vigour; proofs which muſt con commill 
I vince mankind that the ancient ſpirit of the Britiſh nation oelts pr 
li {till ſubſiſted in its full force. They were given to under tion, tha 
| ſtand that the King had taken all fuch meaſures 2s appear ſurpriſin, 
bi ed the moſt conducive to the accompliſhment of their pub xſolutio 
I! Ick: ſpirited views and wiſhes that with their aſſiſtance . tuted the 
bl. .crowned by the blefſing of God upon the conduct an me diff 
it | bravery of the combined army, his Majeſty had been en nent of 
Ii bled, not only to deliver his dominions in Germany from # remar! 
|; the oppreſſions and devaſtations of the French, but ali erence 
i} to puſh his advantages on this fide the Rhine; that H ecution, 
bl had cemented the union between him and his good brothe utelliger 
li the King of Pruſſia, by new engagements ; that the Br mactivit 
i ti ſn fleets and armies were now actually employed in ſuch en a ver. 
| 1 peditions as appeared likely to annoy the enemy in the mo there Wa 
= ſenſible manner, and to promote the welfare and proſperityſ military 
= of theſe kingdoms ; in particular, to preſerve the Britiſh tional 
WW rights and poſſeſſions in America, and to make France bat tho 
ii feel, in thoſe parts, the real ſtrength and importance 0l meaſure 
i" Great-Britain. The Commons were thanked for the an tereſt of 
l ple ſupplies which they had ſo freely and unanimouly found w 
1 given, and aſſured on the part of kis Majeſty that they there w: 
_ ſhould be managed with the moſt frugal oxconomy. The confiden 
bt : were deſired, in conſequence of the King's earnelt recom one gen 
i mendation, to promote harmony and good agreemem perſonal 
bl. amongſt his faithful ſubjects; to make the people ac tions: 
bl. quainted with the rectitude and. purity of his 1 txprelſec 
al 
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dence to the laws and lawful authority. 
XIII. Never, ſurely, had any ſovereign more rea- 


the ſpirit of his people. The whole nation repoſed the 
moſt unbounded confidence in the courage and diſcretion, 


Great-Britain, ' New levies were made, new {hips put in 
commiſſion, freſh expeditions undertaken, and freſh con- 
queſts projected. Such was the credit of the adminiſtra- 
tion, that people ſubſcribed to the government loans with 


refolution ſeemed to inſpire all the individuals that confti- 


nent of life, even to the very dregs of the populace : ſuch 
diſerence to zeal, from timorous caution to fearleſs ex- 
intelligent and intrepid miniſter, who, chagrined at the 
inactivity and diſgraces of the preceding campaign, had, 

on a very ſolemn occaſion, lately declared his belief that 
military commanders, againſt any vigorous exertion of the 
that though his Majeſty appeared ready to embrace every 
meaſure propoſed by his miniſters for the honour and in- 


there was the leaſt appearance of any danger could with 


perſonal bravery the nation had conceived great expec- 


ſon to be pleaſed with the conduct of his miniſters, and 


2 well as in the integrity of the miniſter, who ſeemed 
eager upon proſecuting the war with ſuch vigour and 
ativity as appeared almoſt unexampled in the annals of 


ſurpriſing eagerneſs. An unuſual ſpirit of enterprife and 


tuted the army and navy; and the paſſion for military 
fame diffuſed itſelf through all ranks in the civil depart- 


4 remarkable change from indolence to activity, from in- 


ecution, was effected by the influence and example of an 


national power in the ſervice of the country. He affirmed, 


tereſt of his Britiſh dominions, yet ſcarce a man could be 
found with whom the execution of any one plan m which 


confidence be truſted. He particulariſed the inactivity of 
one general in North-America, from whoſe abilities and 


tations: he complained, that this“ noble commander had 
expreſſed the moſt eontemptudus diſregard for the civil 
power, 
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there was a determined reſolution, both in the naval and _ 
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power, from which he derived his authority, by neglecting ge © 
to tranſmit, for a conſiderable length of time, any other {ectec 
advice of his proceedings but what appeared on a writte $11 
' ſcrap of paper: he obſerved, that with a force by land ai the ſe 
ſea greater than ever the nation had heretofore main of th 
tained, with a King and miniſter ardently deſirous oi exert: 
redeeming her glory, ſuccouring her allies, and promoting was 
her true intereſt, a ſhameful diſlike to the ſervice eren prize 
where prevailed, and few ſeemed affected with any other extin 
zeal than that of aſpiring to the higheſt poſts, and graſping one C 
the largeſt ſalaries. 'The cenſure levelled at the commande arme. 
in America was founded on miſtake : the inactivity i the 1 
that noble lord was not more diſappointing to the miniſti genn: 
than diſagreeable to his own inclination. He uſed h capſt: 
utmoſt endeavours to anſwer the expectation of the pu comn 
lick, but his hands were effectually tied by an abſolu guns 
impoſſibility of ſucceſs, and his conduct ſtood juſtiſied il infer 
the eyes of his ſovereign. A particular and accurate detaliſ burn 
of his proceedings he tranſmitted through a canal, which fell i 
he imagined would have directly conveyed it to the foot of of th 
the throne; but the packet was ſaid to have been pu nel. 
poſely intercepted aad ſuppreſſ- Ted. Perhaps he was n form 
altogether excuſeable for having correſponded ſo fich whic 
with the ſecretary of ſtate; but he was ſaid to have con of O. 
abroad in full perſuaſion that the miniſtry ad 8 ſhips 
changed, and therefore his aſſiduities were principal an of 
directed to the great perſonage, who, in that caſe, woul ſhip - 
have ſuperintended and directed all the operations of panie 
army. All ſorts of military preparations in founderioſ com. 
_ docks, ar ſenals, raiſing and exerciſing troops, and vidi was « 
alling tranſports, were now carried on with ſuch diligen he lit 
and diſpatch. as ſeemed to promiſe an exertion that wou unde 
ſoon obliterate the diſagreeable remembrance of paſt al Afri. 
grace. The beginning of the year was, however, a | inful 
clouded by a general concern for the death of his Najcll and; 
third daughter, the Princeſs Caroline, a lady of the nor at 
_ exemplary virtue and amiable character, who died at paſa 
_—_— | | 22 % V. 
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age of forty-five, ſincerely regretted a as a patter of unaf- 
felted: piety, and unbounded benevolence. - | 
XIV. The Britiſh cruiſers kept the ſea during at 
the ſeverity of winter, in order to protect the commerce 
of the kingdom, and annoy that of the enemy. 
exerted themſelves with ſuch activity, and their ee 
was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that a great Amer of 
prizes Was taken, and the trade of France almoſt totally 
ertinguiſhed. A very gallant exploit was atchieved by 
one Captain Bray, commander of the Adventure, a ſmall 
armed veſſel in the government's ſervice : falling in with 
the Machault, a large privateer of Dunkirk, near Dun- 
genneſs, he ran her a board, faſtened her boltſprit to his 
capſtan, and after a warm engagement compelled her 


commander to ſubmit. A French frigate of thirty-ſix 
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guns was taken by Capt. Parker, in a new fre-ſhip of 


inferior force. Divers privateers of the enemy were ſunk, 


burned, or taken, and a great number of merchintaſhipa | 
fell into the hands of the Engliſh. Nor was the ſucceſs 


of the Britiſh ſhips of war confined to the Engliſh chan- 
At this period the board of Admiralty received in- 
formation from Admiral Cotes, in Jamaica, of an action 
which happened off the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in the month 
of October of the preceding year, between three Engliſh 
ſhips of war and a French ſquadron. 
an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit in the ſervice, had, in the 
ſkip Auguſta, ſailed from Port-Royal in Jamaica, accom- 
panied by the Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under the 
command of the Captains Suckling and | Langdon. 


Captain Forreſt, 


was ordered to cruiſe off Cape Francois, and this ferviec 


he literally performed in the face of the French ſquadron 


under Kerſin, lately arrived at that place from the coaſt of 


Africa. This commander, piqued at ſeeing himſelf thus 


inſulted by an inferior armament, reſolved to come forth 


and give them battle; and that he might either take them, 
or at leaſt drive them out of theſe ſeas, fo as to afford a free 
I to a — number of merchant-ſhips then lying 
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50 OK at the Cape, bound for Europe, be took every precaution 


which he thought neceſſary, to inſure ſucceſs. He re-en. 
forced his ſquadron with ſome ſtore-ſhips, mounted with 
guns and armed for the occaſion, and ſupplied the def. 


_ ciency in his complements, by taking on board ſeamen 


from the merchant ſhips, and ſoldiers from the garriſon, 
Thus prepared, he weighed anchor, and ſtood out to ſea, 
having under his command four large ſhips of the line, 
and three ſtout frigates. They were no ſooner perceived 
advancing, than Captain Forreſt held a ſhort council with 


his two captains. « Gentlemen (ſaid he) you know our 


« own ſtrength, and ſee that of the enemy; ſhall we 
ce give them battle? They replying in the affirmative, 


he added, „Then fight them we will; there is no time 
« to be loſt; return to your ſhips, and get them ready for 


« engaging.” After this laconick conſultation among 
theſe three gallant officers, they bore down upon the 


French ſquadron without further hefitation, and between 


three and four in the afternoon the action began with great 


impetuoſity. The enemy exerted themſelves with uncom- 


mon ſpirit, conſcious that their honour was peculiarly at 


| Rake, and that they fought in ſight, as it were, of their 
own coaſt, which was lined with people, expecting to ſee 
them return in triumph. But, notwithſtanding all their en- 
deavours, their commodore, after having ſuſtained a ſerere 
engagement, that laſted two hours and a half, found hi 
ſhip in ſuch a ſhattered condition, that he made ſignal for 
one of his frigates to come and tow him out of the line. 
His example was followed by the reſt of his ſquadron, 
which, by this aſſiſtance, with the favour of the land breeze 
and the approach of night, made ſhift to accompliſh their 
eſcape from the three Britiſh ſhips, which were too much 


diſabled in their maſts and rigging to proſecute their 


victory. One of the French ſquadron was rendered alto- 
. gether unſerviceable for action: their loſs in men amount- 
ed to three hundred killed, and as many wounded; wheres 


that of the Engliſh did not much exceed one third of this 


number. Nevertheleſs, cher were 0 much damagel, 


that, 


„ 


that, being unable to keep the ſea, they returned to Ja- 


maica, and the French commodore ſeiſed the opportunity | 


of ſailing with a great convoy for Europe. The courage 
of Captain Forreſt was not more conſpicuous in his en- 


gagement with the French ſquadron near Cape Francois, 


than his conduct and ſagacity in a ſubſequent adventure 


near Port-au-Prince, a French harbour, ſituated at the 


3 
1758. 


bottom of a bay on the weſtern part of Hiſpaniola, behind 


the ſmall iſland of Gonave. After M. de Kerſin had 
taken his departure from Cape Francois for Europe, Ad- 
miral Cotes, beating up to windward from Port-Royal in 
Jamaica with three ſhips of the line, received intelligence 
that there was a French fleet at Port-au-Prince, ready to 
fail on their return to Europe : Captain Forreſt then pre- 
ſented the Admiral with a plan for an attack on this place, 


and urged it earneſtly. This, however, was declined, and 


Captain Forreſt directed to cruiſe off the iſland Gonave 
for two days only, the admiral enjoining him to retura at 


the expiration of the time, and rejoin the ſquadron at 


Cape-Nicholas. Accordingly, Captain Forreit, in the 
Auguſta, proceeded up the bay, between the iſland Go- 
nave and Hiſpaniola, with a view to exccute a plan which 


he had himſelf projected. Next day in the afternoon, 


though he perceived two floops, he forebore chaſing, that 


he might not riſque a diſcovery ;z for the ſame purpoſe he 


hoiſted Dutch colours, and dif. Tuiſed his ſhip with tarpau- 


lins. At five in the 1 he diſcovered ſeven ſail of 
ſhips ſteering to the weſtward, and hauled from them, to 
avoid ſuſpicion ; but at the approach of night gave chaſe _ 


with all the ſail he could carry. About ten he perceived 
two fail, one of which fired a gun, and the other made 
the beſt of her way for Leoganne, another harbour in the 
bay. At this period Captain Forreſt reckoned eight fail 


to leeward, near another port called Petit Goave; coming 


up with the ſhip which had fired a gun, ſhe ſubmitted 


without oppoſition, after he had hailed, and told her cap- 
tain what he was, produced two of his largeſt cannon, 


and threatened to ſink her if ſhe ſhould give the leaſt alarm. 
K2 He 
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14 'B Gor K He forthwith ſhifted the priſoners from this Prize, and 
| PEAS placed on board of her five-and-thirty of his own crew, 
1758. with orders to ſtand for Petit Goave and intercept any 
of the fleet that might attempt to reach that harbour. 

Then he made fail after the reſt, and in the dawn of the 
morning, finding himſelf in the middle of their fleet, he 

began to fire at them all in their turns, as he could bring 

his guns to bear: they returnet the fire for ſome time; at 

length the Marguerite, the Solide, and the Theodore ſtruck 

their colours, Theſe being ſecured, were afterwards uſed 

in taking the Maurice, Le Grand, and La Flore; the 
Brilliant alſo ſubmitted, and the Mars made fail, in 

hopes of eſcaping, but the Auguſta coming up with her 

about noon, ſhe likewiſe fell into the hands of the victor. 

Thus, by a well-conduCted ſtratagem, a whole fleet of 

nine ſail were taken by a ſingle ſhip, in the neighbourkood 

of four or five harbours, in any one of which they would 

have found immediate ſhelter and ſecurity. The prizes, 

which happened to be richly laden, were ſafely conveyed 

to Jamaica, and there ſold at public auction, for the 

benefit of the captors, who may fafely challenge hiſtory to 

produce ſuch another inſtance of ſucceſs. 

$ XLV. The miniſtry having determined to make vi- 

gorus efforts againſt the enemy in North-America, Ad- 

mitral Boſcawen was veſted with the command of the fleet 

deſtined for that ſervice, and ſailed from St. Helen's on 

the nineteenth day cf February, when the Invincible, of 
ſeventy-four guns, one of the beſt ſhips that conſtituted his 
ſquadron, ran a-ground and periſhed; but her men, ſtores, 

and artillery were ſaved. In the courſe of the ſucceed- 

ing month Sir Edward Hawke ſteered into the Bay of 

Biſcay with another ſquadron, in order to intercept any 

ſupplies from France defigned for Cape-Breton or Canada; 

and about the fame time the town of Embden, belong- 
Mn ing to his Pruſſian Majeſty, which had fallen imto the 
wo Bands of the enemy, was ſuddenly retrieved by the conduc 
| of Commodore Holmes, ſtationed on that coaſt, who fent 
up two of his ſmall IDE. to anchor in the river between 
Kno 
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thouſand ſeven hundred men, finding themſelves thus cut 
off from all communication with the country below, aban- 
doned the place with great precipitation, and ſome of their 
baggage being ſent off by water, was taken by the boats 
which the Commodore armed for that purpoſe. It was 
in the ſame month that the Admiralty received advice of 
another advantage by ſea, which had been gained by Ad- 
miral Oſborne, while he cruiſed between Cape de Gatt 
and Carthagena on the coaſt of Spain. On the twenty- 
eighth day of March he fell in with the French ſquadron, 
commanded by the Marquis du Queſne, conſiſting of four 
ſhips, namely, the Foudroyant, of eighty guns, the Orphee, 
of ſixty- four, the Oriflamme, of fifty, and the Pleiade fri- 
gate, of twenty-four, in their paſſage from Toulon to 


then Mr. Oſborne detached divers ſhips in purſuit of each, 

while he himſelf, with the body of his fleet, ſtood off for 
the bay of Carthagena, to watch the motions of the French 
ſquadron which lay there at anchor. About ſeven in the 
evening, the Orphee, having on board five hundred men, 
ſtruck to Captain Storr, in the Revenge, who loſt the calf 
of one leg in the engagement, during which he was ſu- 
ſtained. by the ſhips Berwick and Preſton. The Mon- 
mouth, of ſixty-four guns, commanded by Captain Gar- 
dener, engaged t the Foudroyant, one of the largeſt flaps in 


containing eight hundred men, under the direction of the 


erloſt his life; neverthelefs, the fight was continued with 
Foudroyant diſabled in ſuch a manner, that her comman- 


lure and the Hampton-Court, appeared. This mortifping 
B 


re-enforce M. de la Clue, who had for ſome time been 
blocked up by Admiral Oſborne in the harbour of Cartha- 
gena. The enemy no ſooner perceived the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron than they. diſperſed, and ſteered different courſes : 


the French navy, mounted with fourſcore cannon, and 


Marquis de Queſne. The action was maintained with 
great fury on both ſides, and the gallant Captain Garden- 


unabating vigour by his lieutenant, Mr. Carkett, and the 


der ſtruck, as ſoon as the other Engliſh ſhips, the Swiſt- 
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6... | ſep, however, he did not take until he ſaw his ſhip lie 
Ly} like a wreck upon the water, and the decks covered with 


1758, 


carnage. The Oriflamme was driven on ſhore under the 
caltle of Aiglos, by the ſhips Montague and Monarque, 
commanded by the Captains Rowley and Montague, who 
could not complete their deſtruction without violating the 
neutrality of Spain. As for the Pleiade frigate, ſhe made 


her eſcape by being a prime ſailor. This was a ſevere 
ſtroke upon the enemy, who not only loſt two of their 
capital ſhips, but ſaw them added to the navy of Great- 


Britain, and the difaſter was followed cloſe by another, 
which they could not help feeling with equal ſenſibility 


of mortification and chagrin. In the beginning of April, 


Sir Edward Hawke, ſteering with his ſquadron into Baſque- 
road, on the coaſt of Poictou, diſcovered, off the ifle of 
Aix, a French fleet at anchor, conſiſting of five ſhips of 


the line, with fix frigates, and forty tranſports, having on 
board three thouſand troops, and a large quantity of ſtores 


and proviſions, intended as a ſupply for their ſettlements 
in North-America. They no fooner ſaw the Engliſh 
Admiral advancing, than they began to flip their cables, 
and fly in the utmoſt confuſion. Some of them eſcaped 
by ſea, but the greater number ran into ſhoal water, 
where they could not be purſued; and next morning 


they appeared a-ground, lying on their broadſides. Sir 


Edward Hawke, who had rode all night at anchor a-breaſt 


of the iſle of Aix, furniſhed the ſhips Intrepid and Med- 
way with truſty pilots, and ſent them farther in when the 


flood began to make, with orders to ſound a-head, that he 
might know whether there was any poſſibility of attack- 


ing the enemy, but the want of a ſufficient depth of wa- 
ter rendered this ſcheme impracticable. In the mean 


time, the French threw over-board their cannon, ſtores, 
and ballaſt ; and boats and launches from Rochefort were 
employed in carrying out warps, to drag their ſhips through 
the ſoft mud, as ſoon as they ſhould be water-borne by 
the W Py theſe means their large ſhips of war, 
and many of their tranſpor ts, eſcaped 1 into the river Cha- 

| rente; 


GEORGE II. 


ſhips, under the protection of three frigates, Sir Edward 
Hawke, a few days before, had chaſed into the harbour 


departure: a third, conſiſting of twelve ſail, bound from 
Bourdeaux to Quebeck, under convoy of a frigate and arm- 


line and two fire-ſhips, which took the frigate and arm- 
ed veſſel, and two of the convoy afterwards met with the 


exhorting the people, with his lateſt breath, to continue 
themſelves with honour in the ſervice of their country. 
ſonnable, a French ſhip of the line, mounted with ſixty- four 


commanded by the Prince de Mombazon Chevalier de 
Rohan, was, in her paſſage from Port VOrient to Breſt, 


guns, and taken after an obſtinate engagement, in which 
one hundred and fixty men of the Prince's complement 
were killed or wounded, and he ſuſtained great damage in 
his hull, ſails, and rigging. Theſe ſucceſies were more- 


befell the ſhip Prince George, of eighty guns, commanded 


terranean. On the thirteenth day of April, between one 


withſtanding all the efforts of the officers and men for 
levera! hours, the flames increaſed, and the {hip being con- 
ſumed to the water's edge, the remnant ſunk about fix 


o'ciock 


te; but their loading was loſt, and the end of their 0 
equipment totally defeated. Another convoy of merchant 


of St. Martin's, in the iſle of Rhe, where they {till re- 
mained, waiting an opportunity for hazarding a ſecond | 


ed veſſel, was encountered at ſea by one Britiſh ſhip of the 


ame fate; but this advantage was over-balanced by the loſs 
of Captain James Hume, commander of the Pluto fire-ſhip, | 
a brave accompliſhed officer, who, in an unequal combat 

with the enemy, refuſed to quit the deck even when he 
was diſabled, and fell gloriouſly, covered with wounds, 
the engagement while the {hip could ſwim, and acquit 
$ XLVI. On the twenty-ninth day of May the, Rai- 


cannon, having on board fix hundred and thirty men, 


attacked by Captain Dennis, in the Dorſetthire, of ſerenty 


over nd by the tidings of a lamentable diſaſter that 
by Rear-Admiral Broderick, in his paſſage to the Medi- 


and two in the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out in the 
fore part of the ſhip, and raged with ſuch fury, that not- 
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ſuch a ſcene are not eaſily deſcribed. When all endea. 
vours proved fruitleſs, and no hope of preſerving the ſhip 


into it in ſuch crouds, that in a few moments it overſet. 
ped off his clothes, and committing himſelf to the mercy of 


he had ſuſtained himſelf in the ſea a full hour by ſwim- 
to keep that ſtation, and then deſcending by the ſtern 


maſts, and rigging, were now in a blaze, burſting tremen- 
dous in "ſeveral parts through horrid clouds of ſmoak; 


was ſeen but acts of phrenzy and delperation. The 
miſerable wretches, affrighted at the horrours of ſuch +» 


the boats belonging to ſome ſhips that accompanied the 


mined to renew his attempt upon the coaſt of France, or- 


Sir Edward Hawke : the other, compoſed of four ſhips oi 


one hundred tranſports, was put under the direction of 


Commodore owns who had ſignaliſed himſelf by his 
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remained, the barge was hoiſted out for the preſervation of 
the Admiral, who entered it accordingly; but all diſtinc- 
tion of perſons being now aboliſhed, the ſeamen ruſhed 


The admiral, foreſeeing that this would be the caſe, ſtrip. 
the waves, was ſaved by the boat of a merchant-ſhip, after 


ing. Captain Payton, who was the fecond in command, 
remained upon the quarter-deck as long as it was poſſible 


ladder, had the good ſortune to be taken into a boat be- 
longing to the Alderney loop. The hull of the ſhip, 


nothing was heard but the crackling of the flames, mingled 
with the diſmal cries of terror and diſtraction; nothing 


conflagration, ſought a fate leſs dreadful, by plunging into 
the ſea, and about three hundred men were preſerved by 


Admiral in his voyage, but five hundred periſhed in the 


Ocean. 


XLII. The King of Great-Britain being deter- 


dered a very formidable armament to be equipped for that 
purpoſe. Two powerful ſquadrons by ſea were deſtined 
for the ſervices of this expedition, the firſt, conſiſting of 
eleven great ſhips, was commanded by Lord Anſon and 


the line, ſeven frigates, fix floops, two fire-ſhips, two 
bombs, ten cutters, twenty tenders, ten ſtore-ſhips, and 


gallantry 


K O & K II. 


een adopted by the miniſtry, a body of troops, conſiſting 


houſand marines, was aſſembled for the execution of this 


arlborough ; a nobleman, who, though he did not in- 
crit all the military genius of his rrandfather, yet far ex- 
led him in the amiable and ſocial qualities of the heart: 
e was brave beyond all queſtion, generous to profuſion, 
nd good-natured to exceſs. On this occaſion, he was 


d, ſiſted by the councils of Lord George Sackville, ſecond 
le command, ſon to the Duke of Dorſet ; an officer of 


perience and reputation, who had, in the civil depart- 


enius and uncommon application. The troops, having 
en encamped for ſome time upon the Iſle of Wight, were 
barked in the latter end of May, and the two fleets 
led in the beginning of June for the coaſt of Bretagne, 
ming the people of England fluſhed with the gayeſt hopes 
f vitory and conqueſt. The two fleets parted at ſea : 


to icay, in order to watch the motions of the enemy's ſhips, 
by nd harraſs their navigation; while Commodore Howe, 
he ith the land-forces, ſteered directly towards St. Maloes, 2 


emed to be chiefly intended. The town, however, was 


| an attempt by ſea with any proſpect of ſucceſs ; and, 


4 erefore, it was reſolved to make a deſcent in the ntigK- 
of urhood. After the fleet had been, by contrary winds, 
id tained ſeveral days in ſight of the French coaſt, it ar- 
of ed in the bay of Cancalle, about two leagues to the 


lc beach, the troops were landed, without further oppo- 
lon, on the fixth he of June, The Duke of Marl- 
borough 


If ſixteen regiments, nine troops of light-horſe, and fix | 


ſion, and embarked under the command of the Duke of 


ents of government, exhibited proofs of extraordinary 


rd Anſon, with his ſquadron, proceeded to the bay of 


rong place of conſiderable commerce, ſituated on the 
aſt of Bretagne, againſt which the purpoſed invaſion 


und too well fortified, both by art and nature, to admit 


ward of St. Maloes, and Mr. Howe having filenced a 
hall battery which the enemy had occaſionally raiſed upon 
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„ 90 K borough immediately began his march towards St. Serra = Ml 


8 with a view to deſtroy ſuch ſhipping and magazines en Di 
1253. might be in any acceſſible parts of the river; and ti geſert 
ſcheme was executed with ſucceſs. A great quantity o nt of tl 

naval ſtores, two ſhips of war, ſeveral privateers, and about the i 
fourſcore veſſels of different forts, were ſet on fire, aud . 
reduced to aſhes, almoſt under the cannon of the place U not 
which, however, they could not pretend to beſiege ir to tl 
form. His grace having received repeated advices that urters, 

the enemy were bulily employed in aſſembling forces tt oblig 
march againit him, returned to Cancalle, where Mr rats, h 

Howe had made ſuch a maſterly diſpoſition of the boat... of 

and tranſports, that the re-embarkation of the troops wal, q;, 
performed with ſurpriſing eaſe and expedition. Th. reg 
forces, while they remained on ſhore, were reſtrained from Mus. 8 


all outrages by the moſt ſevere diſcipline; and the Frendh 
houſes, which their inhabitants had abandoned, were li 
untouched. Immediately after their landing, the Duke 
of Marlborough, as commander in chief, publiſhed an 


barbar 
ſtice; : 
the ge 
nes of 1 


diſtributed a manifeſto, addreſſed to the people of Bre fſubu 
tagne, giving them to underſtand, that his deſcent upon ile to 
the coaſt was not effected with a deſign to make war ot end⸗ 
the inhabitants of the open country, except ſuch as ſoul ing re 
be found in arms, or otherwiſe oppoling the operations ſe, w 


his Britannick Majeſty : that all who were willing to con 
tinue in peaceable poſſeſſion of their effects, might r- 
main unmoleſted in their reſpective dwellings, and follow 
their uſual occupations; that, beſides the cuſtoms and 
taxes they uſed to pay to their own King, nothing ſhoull 
be required of them but what was abſolutely neceſſary tor 
the ſubſiſtence of the army; and that, for all provitions 
brought in, they ſhould be paid in ready money. He 
concluded this notice with declaring, that if, notwitl- 


ew to | 
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1 ſtanding theſe aſſurances of protection, they ſhould car RW. H 
1 | off their effects and proviſions, and abandon the places of ded fe 
1 1 . . . | - - | 
ir their habitation, he would treat them as enemies, and «WW 1... 


ſtroy their houſes with fire and fword. To the magi⸗ 


ward 
tracy of St. Malocs he likewife ſent a letter, importing 
0 N that 


t Ob 
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an s al the a of che towns and villages be- CHAP. 


es ae Dinant, Rennes, and Doll, now in his poſſeſhon, VIII. 

d this deſerted their habitations, probably to avoid the pay- 5 * 
1 oer of the uſual contributions; and he being informed OR 
about 


t the magiſtrates had compelled the people of the coun- 


„ to retire into the town of St. Malocs, he now gave 


Place em notice, that if they did not immediately ſend them 
de NE: to their houſes, and come themſelves to his head- 

| that arters, to ſettle the contributions, he ſhould think him 
w . obliged to proceed to military execution. Theſe 

Mr 


rats, however, were not put in force, although the magi- 
tes of St. Maloes did not think proper to comply with his 
unction. But it was found altogether impoſſible to pre- 
it irregularities among troops that were naturally licen- 
us. Some houſes were pillaged, and not without acts 
barbarity: but the offenders were brought to immediate 
lice; and it muſt be owned, as an inconteſtable proof 
the general's humanity, that in deſtroying the maga- 
nes of the enemy at St. Servan, which may be termed 
e ſuburbs of St. Maloes, he ordered one ſmall ſtore- 
uſe to be ſpared, becauſe it could not be ſet on fire with- 
t endangering the whole diſtrict. The Britith forces. 
ing re-embarked, including about five hundred light- 
ſe, which had been diſciplined and carried over with a 
e to ſcour the country, the fleet was detained by con- 
ry winds in the bay of Cancalle for ſeveral days, during 
lich a deſign ſeems to have been formed for attacking 
anville, which had been reconnoitred by ſome of the 
zineers: but, in conſequence of their report, the 
teme was laid aſide, and the fleet ſtood out to fea, where 
was expoſed to ſome rough weather. In a few days, 
e wind blowing in a northern direction, they ſteered 
ain towards the French coaſt, and ran in with the land 
har Havre-de-Grace, where the flat-bottomed boats, pro- 
Gd for landing, were hoiſted out, and a ſecond diſem- 
arkation expected. But the wind blowing violently 
wards the evening, the boats were re-ſhipped, and the 
et obliged to quit the land, in order to avoid the dan- 
gers 
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BOOK gers of a lee-ſhore. Next day, the weather being mort 5 was 
= „moderate, they returned to the ſame ſtation, and orden, and 
"Jo were given to prepare for a deſcent ; but the Duke n emp 
Marlborough having taken a view of the coaſt in an opeſ bantage 
cutter, accompanied by Commodore Howe, thought pro er's o 


per to wave the attempt. Their next ſtep was to bear away 


X 


before the wind for Cherbourg, in the neighbourhood 6 uch i 

which place the fleet came to anchor. Here ſome of H jet laic 

| tranſports received the fire of fix different batteries; a u, the 
1 2 conſiderable body of troops appeared in arms to diſputed one t 
the landing ; nevertheleſs, the general reſolved that thi f troops 

forts Querqueville, Hommet, and Gallet ſhould be «Wife army 

tacked in the night by the firſt regiment of guards. Thdinan 

N ſoldiers were actually diſtributed in the flat-bottomed boats d Lore 

and every preparation made for this enterpriſe, when ti Briti 

wind began to blow with ſuch violence, that the troopMMnrine en 

could not be landed without the moſt imminent dangef 01d ex 

and difficulty, nor properly ſuſtained in caſe of a repulſc Mid his 1 


even if the diſembarkation could have been effected. Thi 
attempt, therefore, was laid aſide, but at the ſame time a 
reſolution taken to ſtand in towards the ſhore with the 
whole fleet, to cover a general landing. A diſpoſition wi 
made. accordingly, but the ſtorm increaſing, the tranſ: 
ports ran foul of each other, and the ſhips were expoſed ti 
all the perils of a lee- ſhore, for the gale blew directly upon 
the coaſt; beſides, the proviſions began to fail, and the hay 
for the horſes was almoſt conſumed. Theſc concurring 
reaſons induced the commanders to poſtpone the diſem- 
barkation to a more favourable opportunity. The fleet 
ſtood out to ſea, the tempeſt abated, they ſteered for ii 
Iſle of Wight, and next day anchored at St. Helen's 
Such was the iſſue of an enterpriſe atchieved with conſi- 
derable ſucceſs, if we conſider the damage done to the 
enemy's ſhipping, and the other objects which the miniſtry 
ad in view; namely, to ſecure the navigation of 1 
channel, and make a diyerſion in fayour of German allies, 
by alarming the French King, and obliging him to em- 
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ent was neceſſary for the accompliſhment of theſe petty 
ns, and whether the ſame armament might not have 
ben employed in executing ſchemes of infinitely greater 
kantage to the nation, we ſhall leave to the judicious 
bader's OWN reflection. | 5 | N 

XVIII. The deſigns upon the coaſt of France, 
Lough interrupted by tempeſtuous weather, were not 
jet laid aſide for the whole ſeaſon ; but, in the mean 
ine, the troops were diſembarked on the Iſle of Wight, 
id one brigade marched to the northward, to join a body 


ke army of the allies in Germany, commanded by Prince 


{ Lord George Sackville being appointed to conduct 


troops with which the government refolved to augment. 
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adinand of ' Brunſwick. The Duke of Marlborough 


ks Britiſh corps upon the continent, the command of the 


0pMurine expeditions devolved to Licutenant-General Bligh, 
"zen: old experienced officer, who had ſerved with reputation; 
ulſe en his royal highneſs Prince Edward, afterwards created 
This 


owe, in order to learn the rudiments of the ſea ſervice. 


age from calms and contrary winds, anchored on the 
genth in the bay of Cherbourg. By this time the enemy 


ike of York, entered as a volunteer with Commodore 


ſhe remainder of the troops being re-embarked, and every 
king prepared for the ſecond expedition, the fleet ſailed | 
tom St. Helen's on the firſt of Auguſt; and after a tedious 


Hay ad entrenched themſelves within a line, extending from 
ute fort Ecoeurdeville, which ſtands about two miles to 
em e weſtward of Cherbourg, along the coaſt for the ſpace 
* If four miles, fortified with ſeveral batteries at proper 


ltances. Behind this retrenchment a body of horſe and 


ld not advance to the open beach, the leſs riſque was run 


to the place; as a feint to amuſe the enemy, and deceive 


the general had determined to land about a league to the 
| TY weſtward 


fantry appeared in red and blue uniforms; but as they 


n landing the Britiſh forces. At firſt a bomb-ketch had 
Ken ſent to anchor near the town, and throw ſome ſhells 


dem with regard to the place of diſembarkation, while 
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ſmall open portion of the beach, with a natural brea{ 
work in their front, having on the other fide a hole 


the reſt of the infantry were diſembarked, and the enen 


on a piece of ground that did not extend above four hu 


Querxqueville was entirely abandoned, made a diſpoſiti 
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weſtward of Querqueville, the moſt weſtern fort in + 
bay. The other bomb-ketches, being poſted along ſhot 
did conliderable execution upon the entrenchmentz 
only by throwing ſhells in the uſual way, but alſo 
uſing ball-mortars, filled with great quantities of ha] 
which may be thrown to a great diſtance, and, by ſcatt 
ing as they fly, do abundance of miſchief. While the 
ketches fired without ceaſing, the grenadiers and guar 
were rowed regularly aſhore in the flat-bottomed boat 
and, landing without oppoſition, inſtantly formed on 
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way, and a village rifing beyond it with a ſuddent aſc:nf 
on the left, the ground was interſected by hedges, a 
covered with orchards, and from this quarter the enen 
advanced in order. The Britiſh troops immediately qu 
ted the breaſt-work, in order to meet them half way, : 
a ſtraggling fire began; but the French edging to thele 
took poſſeſſion of the hill, from whence they piqueert 
with the advanced poſts of the Engliſh. In the mean tim 


at night retired. As the light troops were not yet lande 
General Bligh encamped that night at the village of Erill 


dred paces ; ſo that the tents were pitched in a crowd 
and irregular manner. Next morning, the general hav 
received intelligence that no parties of the enemy we 
feen moving on the hill, or in the plain, and that Fo 


for marching in two columns to Cherbourg. An advance 
party took immediate poſſeſſion of Querqueville ; and i 


lines and batteries along the ſhore were now deſerted! Te-enf 
the enemy. The Britiſh forces marching behind St. Aulu deut p. 
Eeoeurdeville, Hommet, and la Gallet, found the to a gall 
of Cherbourg likewiſe abandoned, and the gates bein d 
open, entered it without oppoſition. The citizens, © harbo 
couraged by: a manifeſto containing a promiſe of protectio with 

| whic Pece; 


t = mop 


which had been publiſhed and diſtributed, in order to quiet C . 
their apprehenſions, received their new gueſts with a good 

mee, overwhelming them with civilities, for which thev my 
net with a very ungrateful return; for as the bulk of the 

army was not regularly encamped and ſuperintended, the 

aldiers were at liberty to indulge themſelves in riot and 
jcentiouſneſs. All night long they ravaged the adjacent 

country without reſtraint; and as no guards had been 
regularly placed in the krects and avenues of Cherbourg, 

to prevent diſorders, the town itſelf was not exempted 

from pillage and brutality. Theſe outrages, however, 

vere no ſooner known, than the genera] took immediate 

leps for putting a ſtop to them for the preſent, and 
preventing all irregularities for the future. Next 
morning the place: being reconnoitred, he determined to 

&{troy, without delay, all the forts and the baſon; and 

the execution of this defign was left to the engineers, 
:bſted by the officers of the fleet and artillery. Great 

ſums of money had been expended upon the harbour and 

balon of Cherbourg, which at one time was confidered 


dy the French court as an object of great importance, 


rom its ſituation reſpecting the river Seine, as well as the 
oppoſite coaſt of England; but as the works were left 
unfiniſhed, in all appearance the plan had grown into diſ- 
reputation. The enemy had raiſed ſeveral unconnected 
batteries along the bay, but the town itſelf was quite open 
ad defenceleſs. While the engineers were employed 
in demoliſhing the works, the light horſe ſcoured the 


country, and detachments were every day ſent out towards 


Walloign, at the diſtance of four leagues from Cherbourg, 
vhere the enemy were encamped, and every hour received 


Te-enforcements. Several ſkirmiſhes were fought by the 


out parties of each army, in one of which Capt. Lindſay, 


2 gallant young officer, who had been very in{trumental 
in training the light horſe, was mortally wounded. 'The 
harbour and baſon of Cherbourg being deſtroyed, together 
with all the forts in the neighbourhood, and about twenty 
pieces of braſs cannon ſecured | on board the Engliſh hips, 


a Con- 
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BOOK a contribution, amounting to about three thouſand pound 


ſpective tranſports, by means of platforms laid in th 
Cherbourg down to the beach, and re-embarked at Fort 


| Geet ſet fail for the coaſt of England, and anchored in the 
road of Weymouth, under the high land of Portland. 


Lunaire, two leagues to the weſtward of St. Maloes, 


beach, and a detachment of grenadiers was ſent to the 


itſelf being properly ſurveyed, appeared to be above inſult 
| cither from the land-forces or the ſhipping. The mouth 
of the river that forms its baſon extends above two miles 


ſuch forts and batteries as the ſhips of war could not pre- 
tend to ſilence, confidering the difficult navigation of the 
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ſterling, was exacted upon the town, and a plan of re 
embarkation concerted, as it appeared from the reports of 
peaſants and deſerters that the enemy were already in 
creaſed to a formidable number. A ſlight entrenchment 
being raiſed, ſufficient to defeat the laſt diviſion that 
ſhould be re-embarked, the ſtores and artillery were ſhip 
ped, and the light horſes conveyed on board their re 


flat-bottomed veſſels. On the ſixteenth day of Auguſt] 
at three o'clock in the morning, the forces marched fro 


Galet, without the leaſt diſturbance from the enemy. 
6 XLIX. This ſervice being happily performed, the 


In two days it weighed and ſtood again to the ſouthward; 
but was obliged, by contrary winds, to return to the {ame 
riding. The ſecond effort, however, was more effeCtual, 
The fleet with ſome difficulty kept the fea, and ſteering 
to the French coaſt, came to anchor in the bay of $t, 


againſt which it was determined to make another attempt. 
The floops and ketches being ranged along ſhore to cover 
the diſembarkation, the troops landed on a fair open 


harbour of St. Briac, above the town of St. Maloes, where 
they deſtroyed about fifteen ſmall veſſels : but St. Malo: 


in breadth at its narroweſt part, ſo as to be out of the 
reach of land-batteries, and the entrance 1s defended by 


channel: beſides fifty pieces of large cannon planted on 
theſe forts and batteries, the enemy had mounted forty on 
the welt ſide of the town ; and the baſon was, moreovet, 

ſtrengthened 


r 
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guns might have been brought to bear upon any batteries REES 


that could be raiſed on ſhore, as well as upon ſhips entering 
by the uſual channel. For theſe ſubſtantial reaſons the 
then againſt St. Maloes was dropped 3 but the general be- 


ing unwilling to re-embark without baving taken ſome 


Rep for the Neither annoyance of the enemy, reſolved to 
penetrate 1 into the country, conducting his motions, how- 


ever, ſo as to be near the fleet, which had, by this time, 
quitt ed the bay of St. Lunaire, where it could not ride 


with any ſafety, and anchored in the bay of St. Cas, 


about three leagues to the weſtward. 


61. On Friday the eighth of September, General Bligh, 


with his little army, began his march for Guildo, at the 
diſtance of nine miles, which he reached in the evening : 


next day he croſſed a little gut or inlet of the ſea, at low _ 
water, and his troops being incommoded by the peaſants, 


who fired at them from hedges and houſes, he ſent a prieſt 


with a meſſage, intimating, that if they would not deſiſt, 
he would reduce their houſes to aſhes. No regard being 


paid to this intimation, the houſes were actually ſet on 
fire as ſoon as the troops had formed their camp about two 
miles on the other fide of the inlet. Next morning he 


proceeded to the village of Matignon, where, after ſome 
ſmart kirmiſhing, the French piquets appeared, drawn 


up in order, to the number of two battalions ; but having 
ſuſtained a few ſhot from the Engliſh field-pieces, and 
ſeeing the grenadiers advance; they ſuddenly diſperſed. 


General Bligh continuing his route through the village, 
encamped i in the open ground, about three miles from the 


bay of St. Cas, which was this day reconnoitred for re- 
embarkation : for he now received undoubted intelligence, 
that the Duke GAiguillon had advanced from Breſt to 
Lambale, within fix miles of the Englith camp, at the 


head of twelve regular battalions, fix ſquadrons, two. 


regiments of militia, eight mortars, and ten pieces of 
cannon, The bay of St. Cas was covered by an entrench- 


ment which the ene had thrown up, to prevent or 
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BOOK oppoſe any diſembarkation ; and on the outſide of this 
AL , work there was a range of ſand-hills extending along 
NETS ſhore, which could have ſerved as a cover to the enemy, 

Vo from whence they might have annoyed the troops in re- 
embarking : for this reaſon a propoſal was made to the 
General, that the forces ſhould be re-embarked from 2 
fair open beach on the left, between St. Cas and Guildo; 
but this advice was rejeCted, and, indeed, the ſubſequent 
operations of the army ſavoured ſtrong of blind ſecurity 
and raſh preſumption. Had the troops decamped in the 
night without noiſe, in all probability they would have 

arrived at the beach before the French had reccived the 

| leaſt intelligence of their motion; and, in that caſe, the 
whole army, conſiſting of about fix thouſand men, might 
have been re-embarked without the leaſt interruption : but, 
inſtead of this cautious manner of proceeding, the drums 
were beating at two o'clock in the morning, as if with 1. 
tention to give notice to the enemy, who forthwith re- 
peated the ſame fignal. The troops were in motion before 
three, and though the length of the march did not exceed 
three miles, the halts and interruptions were ſo numerous 
and frequent, that they did not arrive on the beach of St. 
Cas till nine. Then the embarkation was begun, and might 
have been happily finiſhed, had the tranſports lain near the 
ſhore, and received the men as faſt as the boats could have 
conveyed them on board, without diſtinction; but ny 
ſhips rode at a conſiderable diſtance, and every boat carrie 
the men on board their reſpective tranſports to which they ade 
belonged ; a punctilio of diſpoſition by which a great 5 
deal of time was unneceſſarily conſumed. The ſmall ſhips Thy 
and bomb-ketches were brought near the ſhore, to ry | he 
the re-embarkation ; and a conſiderable number of - Be 
officers was ſtationed on the beach, to ſuperintend = at 
 boats-crews, and regulate the ſervice z but, re 15 
ing all their attention and authority, ſome of the 5 CARY 
were otherwiſe employed than in conveying the . ap TTY 
py ſoldiers. Had all the cutters and ſmall craft be op Abe 
ing to the fleet been properly occupied in this — 
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grace and diſaſter of the day would ſcarce have happen- 


ed. The Britiſh forces had ſkirmiſhed a little on the march, 


but no conſiderable body of the enemy appeared until the 
embarkation was begun; then they took poſſeſſion of an 
eminence by a wind-mill, and forthwith opened a battery 
of ten cannon and eight mortars, from whence they fired 
with conſiderable effect upon the ſoldiers on the beach, 


form and extend themſelves along the front of the Engliſh, 
and advance againſt them under ſhelter of the ſand- 
hills ; but in their deſcent they ſuffered extremely from 
the cannon and mortars of the ſhipping, which made 


time continued in ſuſpenſe; then they turned off to one 
ide, extended themſelves along a hill to their left, and 


ruſhed out to the attack. Though the greater part of the 
britiſn troops were already embarked, the rear-guard, 
conſiſting of all the grenadiers, and half of the firſt regi- 
ment of guards, remained on the ſhore; to the number of 


his troops to form in grand diviſions, and march from be- 


this ſtep been taken when it was firſt ſuggeſted to Mr. 


vay, perhaps it might have ſo far ſucceeded as to diſconcert 


hope remained of being able to withſtand ſuch a ſuperior 
number. Inſtead of attempting to fight againſt ſuch odds 
in an open field of battle, they might have retreated along 
8 beach to a rock on the left, in which progreſs their 
| MY. Feger ne right 


ind on the boats in their paſſage. They afterwards began 
to march down the hill, partly covered by a hollow-way 
on their left, with deſign to gain a wood, where they might 


advanced in a hollow way, from whence they ſuddenly 


ifteen hundred, under the command of Major-General 
Dury. This officer, ſeeing the French advance, ordered 


bind the bank that covered them, in order to charge the 
enemy before they could be formed on the plain. Had 


ind throw them into confuſion : but by this time they had 
extended themſelves into a very formidable front, and no 
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great havock, and threw them into confuſion. Their 
ine of march down the hill was ſtaggered, and for ſome. 


Dury, before the French were diſengaged from the hollow 
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=D Y OK right flank would have been ſecured by the entrenchment 
1 , and the enemy could not have purſued them along the 
1758. 


ſhore, without being expoſed to ſuch a fire from the ſhip. 
ping, as 1n all probability they could not have ſuſtained, 
This ſcheme was likewiſe propoſed to Mr. Dury; but he 


ſeemed to be actuated by a ſpirit of infatuation. The | 


Engliſh line being drawn up in uneven ground began 
the action with an irregular fire from right to left, which 


the enemy returned; but their uſual fortitude and reſo- 


lution ſeemed to forſake them on this occaſion. They ſaw 
themſelves in danger of being ſurrounded, and cut in 


pieces; their officers dropped on every ſide; and all hope 


of retreat was now intercepted. In this cruel dilemma 


their ſpirits failed; they were ſeiſed with a panick ; they 


faultered, they broke, and in leſs than five minutes after 
the engagement began they fled in the utmoſt confuſion, 
purſued by the enemy, who no ſooner ſaw them give way 


than they fell in among them with their bayonets fixed, 


and made a great carnage. General Dury being dange- 
rouſly wounded, ran into the ſea, where he periſhed ; and 
this was the fate of a great number, officers as well as 


ſoldiers. Many ſwam towards the boats and veſſels, which 


were ordered to give them all manner of aſſiſtance; but 


by far the greater number were either butchered on the 


beach, or drowned in the water: a ſmall body, however, 
inſtead of throwing themſelves into the ſea, retired to the 
rock on the left, where they made a ſtand, until they had 
exhauſted their ammunition, and then. ſurrendered at dil- 
cretion. The havock was moreover increaſed by the {hot 


and ſhells diſcharged from the battery which the enemy 


had raiſed on the hill, The ſlaughter would not have 
been ſo great, had not the French ſoldiers been exalperat- 
ed by the fire from the frigates, which was ſtill maintained 


even after the Engliſh troops were routed : but this was 0 


ſooner filenced by a fignal from the commodore, than the 


enemy exhibited a noble example of moderation and hu- 
manity, in granting immediate quarter and protection to 


the 
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Engliſh army were killed and taken priſoners on this oc- 
caſon: nor was the advantage cheaply purchaſed by the 
French troops, among whom the ſhot and ſhells from the 
ſrigates and ketches had done great execution. The cle- 
mency of the victors was the more remarkable, as the 


paſſion, by which its horrours are mitigated, ought ever 
to be applauded, encouraged, and imitated. We ought 
alſo to: uſe our beſt endeavours to. deſerve this treatment 
at the hands of a civiliſed enemy. Let us be humane in 


2 maintain the moſt rigid diſcipline among the troops, and 
e religiouſly abſtain. from all acts of violence and oppreſſion. 
and Thus, a laudable emulation will undoubtedly enſue, and 
ase powers at war vie with each other in humanity and 
hich politeneſs, In other reſpects, the commander of an in- 


well with the common people of the country in which the 


ver, deſcent is made. By civil treatment and ſeaſonable grati- 


) the cations, they will be encouraged to bring into the camp 


hae MW regular ſupplies of proviſion and refreſhment ; they will 
mingle with the ſoldiers, and even form friendſhips among 
tor MM them; ſerve as guides, meſſengers, and interpreters ; let 


em out ein cattle for hire as draft-horſes; work in their own 


babe perſons as day-labourers ; diſcover proper fords, bridges, 
crate WY woads, paſſes, and defiles; and, if artfully managed, com- 


municate many uſeful hints of intelligence. If great 


25 10 care and eircumſpection be not exerted in maintaining diſ- 


n the eipline, and bridling the licentious diſpoſition of the 
ſoldiers, ſuch: invaſions will be productive of nothing but 
on to miſcarriage and diſgrace : for this, at beſt, is but a pirati- 


cal way of carrying on war; and the troops engaged 


pritiſh troops in this expedition had been ſhamefully 


guilty of marauding, pillaging, burning, and other ex- 
ceſſes. War is ſo dreadful in itſelf, and ſo. ſevere in its 


conſequences, that the exerciſe of generoſity and com- 


ur turn to thoſe whom the fate of war hath ſubjected to 
our power: let us, in proſecuting our military operations, 


ling armament will always find his account in being 
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 over-balance the evils we have mentioned, together with 


defence of his maritime places: they ſerve to ruin the trade 
of his ſubjects, protect the navigation of Great-Britain 
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the ſervice. They are crowded together in tranſports, ” 
where the minute particulars of military order cannot he that 
obſerved, even though the good of the ſervice greatly de. "cout 
pends upon a due obſervance of theſe forms. The ſoldiers are 
grow negligent, and inattentive to cleanneſs and the ex. duri 
terior ornaments of dreſs: they become ſlovenly, ſlothful, oug 
and altogether unfit for a return of duty: they are tumbled nor 
about occaſionally in ſhips and boats, landed and re-em- med 
barked in a tumultuous manner, under a divided and aif- oug 
orderly command: they are accuſtomed to retire at the beac 
firſt report of an approaching enemy, and to take ſhelter and 
on another element; nay, their ſmall pillaging parties are Tho 
often obliged to fly before unarmed peaſants. Their duty laſt 
on ſuch occaſions is the moſt unmanly part of a ſoldier's the 
office; namely, to ruin, ravage, and deſtroy. They ſoon deſi; 
yield to the temptation of pillage, and are habituated to far! 
rapine: they give looſe to intemperance, riot, and in- ing 
toxication; commit a thouſand exceſſes; and, when the 1 
enemy appears, run on board the ſhips with their booty. my 
Thus the dignity of the ſervice is debaſed: they loſe al a 
ſenſe of honour, and of ſhame: they are no longer re- Lath 
ſtricted by military laws, nor over-awed by the authority Wl been 
of officers; in a word, they degenerate into a ſpecies of of 6 
lawleſs buccaneers. From ſych a total relaxation of Du 


morals and diſcipline, what can enſue but riot, confuſion, 
diſhonour, and defeat? All the advantage that can be 
expected from theſe ſudden ſtarts of invaſion will ſcarce 


the extraordinary expenſe of equipping armaments of thi 
nature. True it is, theſe deſcents oblige the French 
King to employ a conſiderable number of his troops for the 


and ſecure its coaſt from invaſion : but theſe purpoſe 
might be as effeCtually anſwered, at a much ſmaller &- 
penſe, by the ſhipping alone. Should it be judged expe- 


dient, 
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that a deſcent ought never to be hazarded in an enemy's 
a retreat : that the ſevereſt diſcipline ought to be preſerved 
during all the operations of the campaign ; that a general 
ought never to diſembark but upon a well-concerted plan, 
mediate point or object in view; that a re-embarkation 
beach, where the approaches of an enemy may be ſeen, 
and the troops covered by the fire of their ſhipping. 
Thoſe who preſumed to reflect upon the particulars of this 
laſt expedition owned themſelves at a loſs to account for 
far into the country, without any viſible object; neglect- 
nicating by beat of drum his midnight motions to an ene- 
my of double his force; loitering near ſeven hours in a 
march of three miles; and, laſtly, attempting the re-embar- 
of St. Cas, ſome civilities, by meſſage, paſſed between the 
favoured with a liſt of the priſoners, including four ſea- 


juſted, Commodore Howe returned with the fleet to Spit- 
head, and the ſoldiers were diſembarked. 3 50 


| the government thought proper to indulge this petulant 


drawn in proceſſion to the Tower, amidſt tlie acclamations 


country, without having taken proper precautions to ſecure 


nor commence his military tranſactions without ſome im- 


ought never to be attempted, except from a clear open 


the conduct of the general, in remaining on ſhore after the 
deſign upon St. Maloes was laid aſide ; in penetrating ſo 


ing the repeated intelligence which he received; commu- 


kationof the troops ataplace where no proper meaſures had 
been taken for their cover and defence. After the action 


Duke d' Aiguillon and the Engliſh commanders, who were 
captains; and aſſured that the wounded ſhould receive all 
poſſible comfort and aſſiſtance. Theſe matters being ad- 
LI. The ſucceſs of the attempt upon Cherbourg had 


elevated the people to a degree of childiſh triumph; and 


ſpirit of exultation, by expoſing twenty-one pieces of 
French cannon in Hyde-park, from whence they were 


of the populace. From this pinnacle of elation and pride 
they 
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dent, however, to proſecute this deſultory kind of war, CHA p. 
VIII. 
the commanders employed in it will do well to conſider, 5 
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BOOK they were precipitated to the abyſs of deſpondence or de. 


III. 


„ jection, by the account of the miſcarriage at St. Cas, 
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which buoyed up the ſpirits of the French in the ſame 
proportion. The people of that nation began to ſtand in 
need of ſome ſuch cordial after the loſſes they had ſuf. 
tained, and the miniſtry. of Verſailles did not fail to make 
the moſt of this advantage : they publiſhed a pompous 


narrative of the battle at St. Cas, and magnihed 1 into 2 


mighty victory the puny check which they had given to 
the rear-guard of an inconfiderable detachment. The 
people received it with implicit belief, becauſe it was 
agreeable to their paſſions, and congratulated themſelyes 
upon their ſucceſs in hyperboles, dictated by that vivacity 
ſo peculiar to the French nation. Indeed theſe are artih- 
ces which the miniſters of every nation find it neceſſary to 
uſe at certain conjunctures, in governing the turbulent 
and capricious multitude. After the misfortune at St. Cas, 
nothing further was attempted by that armament ; not 
was any enterpriſe of i importance atchieved by the Britiſh 
ſbips in Europe during the courſe of this ſummer. The 
cruiſers, however, ſtill continued active and alert. Cap- 
tain Hervey, in the ſhip Monmouth, deſtroyed a French 
ſhip of forty guns in the iſland of Malta; an exploit 
of which the Malteſe loudly complained, as a violation 


of their neutrality. . About twenty fail of ſmall French 
veſſels were driven a ſhore on the rocks of Bretagne, 
by ſome cruiſers belonging to the fleet commanded by 
Lord Anſon, after a ſmart engagement with two frigates, 
under whoſe convoy they failed. 


In the month of No- 
vember the Belliqueux, a French ſhip of war, mounted 
with ſixty-four guns, having, by miſtake, run up »t. 
George's channel, and anchored in Lundy.- road, Captain 
Saumarez, of the Antelope, then lying in King-road, 


Immediately weighed and went in queſt of her, according 


to the advice he had received, When he appeared, the 
French captain heaved up his anchor, and made a ſhow of 


Preparing! for an R. e 4 vat ſoon hauled down his 
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inferior force, both in number of hands and weight of 
beta. By this time the Engliſh privateers ſwarmed to 


urſt quit the harbour, and conſequently there was little or 
bme of the adventurers were tempted to commit acts of 


jiracy, and actually rifled the ſhips of neutral nations. A 
Dutch veſſel, having on board the baggage and domeſticks 


ras onging to the Marquis de Pignatelli, ambaſſadour from 
res Ne court of Spain to the King of Denmark, was boarded 
ity ie times ſucceſſively by the crews of three different pri- 
fi. Whitcers, who forced the hatches, rummaged the hold, 
to Noe open and rifled the trunks and boxes of the ambaſſa- 


nt our, inſulted and even cruelly bruiſed his officers, ſtripped 
as, Ws domeſticks, and carried off his effects, together with 
ot Wiftters of credit, and a bill of exchange. Complaints of 


leſe outrages being made to the court of London, the 
vrds of the Admiralty promiſed, in the Gazette, a reward 


oit i piracy. Some of them were detected accordingly, and 
on {Wrought to condign puniſhment. 2 8 

ich LI. The Dutch had for ſome time carried on a very 
ne, taliderable traffick, not only in taking the fair advan- 
by Nees of their neutrality, but alſo in ſupplying the French 


ad lips of neutral powers that ſhould have French property 
ing n board; and theſe orders were executed with rigour and 
the frerity. A great number of Dutch ſhips were taken, 
' of nd condemned as legal prizes, both in England and Ja- 
his mica: ſometimes the owners met with hard meaſure, 
1s, | ONES | | | and 


ich a degree in the channel, that ſcarce a French veſſel. 


ho booty to be obtained. In this dearth of legal prizes, 


ve hundred pounds, without deduction, to any perſon 
ho ſhould diſcover the offenders concerned in theſe acts 


ith naval ſtores, and tranſporting the produce of the 
rench ſugar-colonies to Europe, as carriers hired by the 
roprietors. The Engliſh government, incenſed at this 
nfair commerce, proſecuted with ſuch flagrant partiality | 
or their enemies, iſſued orders for the cruiſers to arreſt all 
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urs, and without firing a ſhot ſurrendered, with a CHAP. 
| i oo | B 
mplement of four hundred and ſeventeen men, to a ſhip , 
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B Tr K and ſome crews were treated with inſolence and barbarity 
1j The ſubjects of the United Provinces raiſed a loud cla 
1;58, mour againſt the Engliſh, for having by theſe capture 
violated the law of nations, and the particular treaty d 
commerce ſubſiſting between Great-Britain and the Re 
publick. Remonſtrances were made to the Engliſh mini 
ſtry, who expoſtulated in their turn with the deputies of 
the States-General; and the two nations were inflame; 
againſt each other with the moſt bitter animoſity, The 
Britiſh reſident at the Hague, in a conference with the 
States, reprefented, that the King his maſter could ng 
hope to ſee peace ſpeedily re-eſtabliſhed, if the neutr, 
princes ſhould aſſume a right of carrying on the trade of 
his enemies : that he expected, from their known juſtice 
and the alliance by which they were ſo nearly connette 
with his ſubjects, they would honeſtly abandon this frau 
dulent commerce, and agree that naval ſtores ſhould be 
comprehended in the claſs of contraband commodities 
He anſwered ſome articles of the complaints they had made 
with an appearance of candour and moderation ; declared 
his Majeſty's abhorrence of the violences which had bee 
committed upon the ſubjects of the United Provinces; ex 
plained the ſteps which had been taken by the Engliſh go 
ernment to bring the offenders to juſtice, as well as to 
prevent ſuch outrages for the future; and aſſured then 
that his Britannick Majeſty had nothing more at hear 
than to renew and maintain, in full force, the mutu 
confidence and friendſhip by which the maritime power 
of England and Holland had been fo long united. 
$ LIII. Theſe profeſſions of eſteem and affection weld 
not ſufficient to quiet the minds and appeaſe the reſentment 
of the Dutch merchants; and the French party, whic 
was both numerous and powerful, employed all their à 
and influence to exaſperate their paſſions, and widen the 
| breach between the two nations. The court of Verfaile 
G4 not fail to ſeiſe this opportunity of inſinuation: while 
en one hand, their miniſters and emiſſaries in Holland 
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d ca atained, from the inſolence and rapacity of the Engliſh; 
ture bey, on the other hand, flattered and cajoled them with 
aty orte advantages in trade, and formal profeſſions of reſpect. 


e de boch was the memorial delivered by the Count D' Affry, 
mini atmating that the Empreſs-Queen being under an abſo- 
ties oute neceſſity of employing all her forces to defend her 
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bereditary dominions in Germany, ſhe had been obliged to 


fed to the French King, as her ally neareſt at hand, to 
nrriſon theſe two places, which, however, ſhould be 
Led at the peace, or ſooner, ſhould her Imperial Ma- 
kty think proper. The ſpirit of the Dutch merchants at 
this junCture, and their ſentiments with reſpect to Eng- 
und, appeared with very high colouring in a memorial to 
the States-General, ſubſcribed by two hundred and ſixty- 


ind circumſpection. In this famous remonſtrance they 
complained, that the violences and unjuſt depredations 
committed by the Engliſh ſhips of war and privateers on 


vere not only continued, but daily multiplied ; and 


aſh{tance of their High Mightineſſes to protect, in the 


which were the two finews of the republic. For this 
neceſſary purpoſe they offered to contribute each his con- 
tingent, and to arm at their own charge; and other propo- 
ltions were made for an immediate augmentation of the 
marine, While this party induſtriouſly exerted all their 
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vith reſpect ta the power and deſigns of France; againſt 
which ſhe earneſtly exhorted them to augment their mili- 
tary forces by land, that they might be prepared to defend 


withdraw her troops from Oſtend and Nieuport; and ap- 


tine traders, compoſed and preſented with equal ſecreſy 


the veſſels and effects of them and their fello w- ſubjects 


cruelty and exceſs carried to ſuch a pitch of wanton bar- 
barity, that the petitioners were forced to implore the 


moſt efficacious manner, the commerce and navigation, 


power and credit to effect a rupture with England, the 
Princeſs Gouvernante employed all her intereſt and 
adreſs to divert them from this object, and alarm them 


themſelves 


2 


xeerated the indignities 401 injuries which the States had C HA 
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BO OR themſelves againſt all invaſion. At the fame time, ſhe 


©, ſpared no pains to adjuſt the differences between her 
- N f Re 2 7 4 , 4 * * * Wi a » 
IT huſband's country and her father's kingdom; and, with. 


out doubt, her healing councils were of great efficacy in 
preventing matters from coming to a very dangerous ex. 


tremity. 
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© MA. F. IX 


IL. Expedition againſi Senegel. F II. Fort Lois and Sene- 


gal taken. { III. Unſucceſsful attempt upon Goree, & IV. 
Pxpedition to Cape Breton. ꝙ V. Loniftourg taken. & VI. 
And St. John's. & VII. Unſucceſsful attempt upon Ticen- 
deroga. & VIII. Fort Frontenac taken and deſtrored by 
the Engliſh. IX. Brigadier Forbes takes Port du Dueſie. 
X. Goree taken. { XI. Shipwreck of Capt. Barton. 
( XII. Gallant expleit of Capt. Tyrrel. & XIII. Ta. 


- aftions in the Ealt-Iudies. Adm. Pocoche engages the French 


fleet. $ XIV. Fort St. David's taken by the French. 
Second engagement betaveen Adm. Pococke and M. d Apche. 
0 XV. P, ogreſs of M. Lally. 0 XVI. Tranſactions on 
the continent of Europe. $ XVII. Xing of Prufjia raiſes 
contributions in Saxony, and the e of the Duke of 


Wirtemberg. $ XVIII. State of the armies on the conti- 
nent. S XIX. French King changes the adminiſtration of 
Hanover. $ XX. Plan of à treaty between the French 


King and the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. $ XXI. Treaty 
between the French King and the Duke of Brunſwick. 
XXII. Decree of the Aulick council againſt the Hlector of 


Hanover and others. { XXIII. Bremen taken l by the Duke. 


de Broglio, and retaken by Prince Ferdinand. ꝙ XXIV. 


Duke de Richelieu recalled. Generous conduct of the Duke 7 


de Randan. XXV. The French abandm Hanover. 
Prince of Brunſwick reduces Hoya and Minden. XXVI. 


Prince Ferdinand dle efeats the French at Crevelilt, and takes 


Dufſeldorp. $ XXVII. Prince of Yſenbourg defeated ly 


the Duke de Broglio. XXVIII. Gen. Imbaff defeats 


M. de Chevert. XXIX. General Oberg defeated by the 
French at Landwernhagen. & XXX. Death of the Duke 


of enen. d XXII. Oper Aion of the Ring of 
Prufſia at the beginning of the campaign. & XXXII. He 
enters Moravia, and iu], Olm. 6 XXXIII. He is 
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obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and retires into Bohemia, her, price for 
he takes Koningſgratz. XXXIV. Progreſs of the Ni. the plan 
Bs frans. $ XXXV. King of Priiſſin defeats the Ruſhans py Great Bi 
Zorndorf. 6 XXXVI. And is defeated by the Auftrin; WR ms 
at Hochlircben. & XXXVII. He retires 15 2 merchan 

$ XXXVIIL Suburbs of Dreſden burnt by the Pruſſian ing part 
governor. & XXXIX. King of Pruſſia raiſes the ſexe nee. W. 

| of Neiſe and relieves Dreſden. ꝙ XL. Inhabitants of le oy 
Saxony grievouſly oppreſſed. 8 I. Progreſs of the wards tl 
Sæuedes in Pomerania, & XIII. Prince Charles of preterrec 
Saxony elected Duke of Courland. & XIIII. King if gainſt t! 
Vngland's memorial to the diet of the Empire. XIIV. eaſy till 
Death of Pope Benedict. & XLV. King of Portugal At that 
aſſaſſinated. 9 XLVI. Proceedings of the French miniſiry. them, A! 

$ XLVII. Conduct of the King of Denmark, & XLVUL | would 1 
Anſwers to the charges brought by the Dutch againſt the | boree, \ 
Engliſh cruiſers. & XLIX. Conferences between the Bri. that caſe 
tiſh ambaſſador and the States-General. & L. Further ſrces, 
proceedings. 0 — — e Cummir 
OD reſult fr 


(I. EE whole ſtrength of Great-Britain during rum, by 
this campaign was not exhauſted in petty de- an exten 
ſcents upon the coaſt of France. The continent of Ame- bum. ſen 
rica was the great theatre on which her chief vigour was gold-dul 
diſplayed; nor did ſhe fail to exert herſelf in ſucceſsful WM fires, + 
efforts againſt the French ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, Levatec 


The whole gum trade, from Cape Blanco to the river to his c 
Gambia, an extent of five hundred miles, had been en- ndefati, 


grofled by the French, who built Fort Louis within the the coaſ 


mouth of the Senegal, extending their factories near three ſettleme 
hundred leagues up that river, and on the ſame coaſt had ngland 
fortified the iſland of Goree, in which they maintained a conquel 
conſiderable garriſon. The gum-ſenega, of which a great Of trade 
quantity is uſed by the manufacturers of England, being nation; 
wholly in the hands of the enemy, the Engliſh dealers perleye 


were obliged to buy it at ſecond hand from the Dutch, 


who purchaſed it of the French, and exacted an exorbitant 
i price The 
ES Merchants 

The San 


een TT 


ſice for that commodity. This conſideration forwarded 
the plan for annexing the country to the poſſeſſion of 
reat Britain. The project was firſt conceived by Mr. 
ſhomas Cumming, a ſenſible quaker, who, as a private 
nerchant, had made a voyage to Portenderrick, an adjoin- 
ng part of the coaſt, and contracted a perſonal acquaint- 
ce with Amir, the Moorith King of Legibelli *. 
fe found this African prince extremely well diſpoſed to- 
yards the ſubjects of Great Britain, whom he publickly 
meferred to all other Europeans, and ſo exaſperated 


aly till they were exterminated from the river Senegal. 
At that very time he had commenced hoſtilities againſt 


yould ſend out an armament to reduce Fort-Louis and 
Goree, with ſome ſhips of force to protect the traders. In 
that caſe, he promiſed to join his Britannick majeſty's 
forces, and grant an excluſive trade to his ſubjects. Mr. 
Cumming not only perceived the advantages that would 
reſult from ſuch an excluſive privilege with regard to the 


a extenſive trade in a country, which, over and above the 


lares, oſtrich feathers, indigo, ambergris, and civet. 
Heated with the proſpect of an acquiſition ſo valuable 


ndefatigable in his enquiries touching the commerce of 
the coaſt, as well as the ſtrength and ſituation of the French 


Lngland, actually formed the plan of an expedition for the 


mation; but it required the patriotic zeal and invincible 
perſeverance of Cumming to ſurmount a variety of obſta- 
e e cles 


The names the natives give to that part of South Barbary, known to 


The Sandy Deſert of Sara, and ſometimes Zara. 


aint the French, that he declared he ſhould never be 


them, and earneſtly deſired that the King of England | 


zum, but foreſaw many other important conſequences of 


rwm-ſenega, contains many valuable articles, ſuch as 
gold-duſt, elephants teeth, hides, cotton, bees-wax, 


v his country, this honeſt quaker was equally minute and 
ſetlements on the river Senegal; and, at his return to 


conqueſt of Fort-Louis. This was preſented to the board 
if trade, by whom it was approved, after a ſevere exami- 


Merchants and navigators by that of Ihe Gum Coaſt, and called in maps 
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of one large ſhip, and in lieu of ſix hundred land force 


ceſs, and therefore the deſign was poſtponed. In th 


the enterpriſe. A ſmall ſquadron was equipped for ti 


on board a body of marines, commanded by Major Maſon 


means have concerned himſelf about them. He alſo deſired, let the conle 


it be remembered it was alſo the firſt ſucceſsful expedition of this war, 4 
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cles before it was adopted by the miniſtry; and even thel 
it was not executed in its full extent. He was abridget 


to be drafted from different regiments, which he j; 
vain demanded, firſt from the Duke of Cumberland, an 
afterwards from Lord Ligonier, the lords of the Adm 
falty allotted two hundred marines only for this ſervice 
After repeated ſollicitations he, in the year one thouſane 
even hundred and fifty-ſeven, obtained an order, that thy 
two annual ſhips bound to the coaſt of Guinea ſhould h 
joined by a ſloop and two buſſes, and make an attemy 
upon the French ſettlement in the river Senegal, Theſ 
ſhips, however, were detained by contrary winds until the 
ſeaſon was too far advanced to admit a probability of ſuc 


beginning of the preſent year, Mr. Cumming being re 
enforced with the intereſt of a confiderable merchant i 
the city, to whom he had communicated the plan, renewe 
his application to the miniſtry, and they reſolved to hazar 


expedition, under the command of Captain Marfh, having 


with a detachment of artillery, ten pieces of cannon, eigh 
mortars, and a conſiderable quantity of warlike ſtores an 
ammunition, Captain Walker was appointed engineer 
and Mr. Cumming was concerned as a principal diredo 
and promoter of the expedition *, This little armamen 
failed in the beginning of March; and in their paſlagt 
touched at the iſland Teneriffe, where, While the {bi 

„ i ſuppliet 
On this occaſion Mr. Cumming may ſeem to have acted directly contra 
to the tenets of his religious profeſſion; but he ever declared to the miniſ 


that he was fully perſuaded his ſchemes might be accompliſhed without t 
effuſion of human blood; and that if he thought otherwiſe, he would) A 


quence be what it might, his brethren ſhould not be chargeable with whi 
was his own ſingle act. If it was the firſt military ſcheme of any Quaker, 


one of the firſt that ever was carried on according to the pacifick ſyſtem 
the Quakers, without the loſs of a drop of blood on either ſide. 
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ſupplied themſelves with wine and water, Mr. Cumming 
proceeded in the Swan floop to Portenderrick, being 
charged with a letter of credence to his old friend the king 
of that country, who had favoured him in his laſt viſit with 
an excluſive trade on that coaſt, by a formal. charter, 
written in the Arabick language. This prince was now up 
the country, engaged in a war with his neighbours, called 
the Diable-Moors “; and the Queen-Dowager, who re- 
mained at Portenderrick, gave Mr. Cumming to under- 
ſtand, that ſhe could not at preſent ſpare any troops to 
join the Engliſh in their expedition againſt Senegal : but 
ſhe aſſured him, that ſhould the French be exterminated, 
ſhe and her ſubjects would go thither and ſettle. In the 
mean time, one of the chiefs, called Prince Amir, di- 
ſpatched a meſſenger to the King, with advice of their ar- 


rival and deſign. He declared that he would, with all 


poſſible diligence, afſemble three hundred warriors to join 
the Engliſh troops, and that, in his opinion, the King 
would re-enforce them with a detachment from his army. 
By this time Captain Marſh, with the reſt of rhe arma- 


ment, had arrived at Portenderrick, and fearing that the 


enemy might receive intimation of his deſign, reſolved to 
proceed on the expedition, without waiting for the pro- 


miſed auxiliaries. On the twenty-ſecond day of April he 


weighed anchor, and next day, at four o'clock, diſcovered 
the French flag flying upon Fort-Louis, ſituated in the 
midſt of a pretty conſiderable town, which exhibited a 
very agreeable appearance. The Commodore having made 
prize of a Dutch ſhip richly laden with gum, w hich lay 
at anchor without the bar, came to anchor in Senegal- 


road, at the mouth of the river; and here he perceived 


ſrreral armed ſloops which the enemy had detached to de- 
fend the paſſage of the bar, which is extremely dangerous. 
All the boats were employed in conveying the flores into 
the ſmall craft, while three of the floops continued ex- 

Vor. W. v 0 | changing 
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, This is the name by which the ſubjeRts of I, egibelli diſtinguiſh thoſe of 


Brackna, who inhabit the country farther up the river Senegal, and ars in 
conſtant alliance with the French. | 
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BOOK changing fire over a narrow tongue of land with the yef. 
I. : 3 . | 

Ar. ils of the enemy, conſiſting of one brig and fix armed 

1758. Noops, mounted with great guns and ſwivels. At length, 

_ the channel being diſcovered, and the wind, which ge. 

nerally blows down the river, chopping about, Captain 

_ Millar, of the London Buſs, ſeiſed that opportunity; and 

paſſing the bar with a flowing ſheet, dropped anchor on 

the inſide, where he lay till night, expoſed to the whole 

fire of the enemy. Next day he was joined by the other 

ſmall veſſels, and a regular engagement enſued. This 

was warmly maintained on both ſides, until the buſſes 

and one dogger running a-ground, immediately bulged, 

and were filled with water. Then the troops they con- 

tained took to their boats, and with ſome difficulty reached 

the ſhore, where they formed in a body, and were ſoon 

joined by their companions from the other veſſels; ſo 

that now the whole amounted to three hundred and ninety 

' marines, beſides the detachment of artillery. As they 

laid their account with being attacked by the natives, who 

lined the ſhore at ſome diſtance, ſeemingly determined to 

oppoſe the deſcent, they forthwith threw up an entrench- 

ment, and began to diſembark the ſtores, great part of 

which lay under water. While they were employed in 

raiſing this occaſional defence, the negroes came in great 

numbers and ſubmitted ; and on the ſucceeding day they 

were re-enforced by three hundred and fifty ſeamen, who 

paſſed the bar in 1 with their enſigns and colours 
lying. 

$ IL. They had 8 no backer progreſs i in their opert- 

tions, when two French deputies arrived at the entrench- 

ment, with propoſals for a capitulation from the governour 

of Fort-Louis. After ſome heſitation, Captain Marſh and 

Major Maſon agreed, That all the white people belonging 

to the French company at Senegal ſhould be fafely con- 

ducted to France in an Engliſh rolat, without being de- 

prived of their private effects, provided all the merchat- 

diſe and uncoined treaſure ſhould be delivered up to the 

victors; 
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in that river ſhould be put into the hands of the Engliſh 
immediately after the capitulation could be ſigned. They 
promiſed that the free natives living at Fort-Louis ſhould 
remain in quiet poſſeſſion of their effects, and in the free 
exerciſe of their religion; and that all negroes, mulattoes, 
and others, who could prove themſelves free, ſhould have 
it in their option either to remain in the place, or remove 
to any other part of the country“. The Captains Camp- 


victors; and that all the forts, ſtore-houſes, veſſels, arms, 
proviſions, and every article belonging to the company __.I, 
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« bell and Walker were immediately ſent up the river with a 
; fag of truce, to ſee the articles ſigned and executed; but 
- they were ſo retarded by the rapidity of the ſtream, that 
N they did not approach the fort till three in the morning. 
Fr As ſoon as the day broke they hoiſted their flag, and rowed 
10 up towards a battery on a point of the iſland, where they 
ty lay upon their oars very near a full hour, beating the cha- 
'y made; but no notice was taken of their approach. This 
10 reſerve appearing myſterious, they retired down the river 
5 to their entrenchment, where they underſtood that the 
* negroes on the iſland were in arms, and had blocked up 
4 the French in Fort-Louis, reſolving to defend the place to 


the laſt extremity, unleſs they ſhould be included in the 
Gpitulation. This intelligence was communicated in a 
ſecond letter from the governor, who likewiſe informed 


A, the Engliſh commander, that unleſs the Fren:h director- 
_ general ſhould be permitted to remain with the natives, 2s 

a ſurety for that article of the capitulation in which they 
5 vere concerned, they would allow themiclves to be cut in 
5 pieces rather than ſubmit. This requeſt being granted, | 
Fs the Engliſh forces began their march to Fort-Louis, ac- 
10 companied by a number of long boats, in which the artil- 
wo lery and ſtores had been embarked. The French ſeeing 
B: them advance immediately ſtruck their flag: and Major 
45 „ 255 8 
ate he victors, however, committed a very great miſtake in allowing them 
the to carry off their books and accounts, the peruſal of which would have been 


of infinite ſervice to the Engliſh merchants, by informing them of the com- 
modities, their value, the proper ſeaſons, and methods of proſecutiug the trade. 
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Maſon 253 poſſeſion of the caſtle, where he found! ninety. 


two pieces of cannon, with treaſure and merchandiſe to 
conſiderable value. The corporation and burghers of the 


town of Senegal ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to his 


Britannick Majeſty: the neighbouring princes, attended 


by numerous retinues, viſited the commander, and con- 


cluded treaties with the Engliſh nation, and the King of 
Portenderrick, or Legibelli, ſent an ambaſſador from his 
camp to Major Maſon, with preſents, compliments of con- 
gratulation, and aſſurances of friendſhip. The number 
of free independent Negroes and Mulattoes ſettled at 
Senegal amounted to three thouſand, and many of theſe 
enjoyed ſlaves and poſſeſſions of their own. The two 
French factories of Podore and Galam, the latter ſituated 
nine hundred miles farther up the river, were included in 
the capitulation; ſo that Great Britain, almoſt without 
ſtriking a blow, found herſelf poſſeſſed of a conqueſt, 
from which, with proper management, ſhe may derive in- 
conceivable riches. This important acquiſition was in a 
great meaſure, if not entirely, owing to the ſagacity, zeal, 
and indefatigable efforts of Mr. Cumming, who not only 
formed the lan and ſollicited the armament, but allo at- 
tended the execution of it in perſon, at the hazard of lis 
life, and to the interruption of his private concerns. 
III. Fort-Louis being ſecured with an Engliſh gar- 
riſon, and ſome armed veſſels left to guard the paſſage ofthe 
bar, at the mouth of the river, the great ſhips proceeded to 
make an attempt upon the iſland of Goree, which lies at 
the diftance of thirty leagues from Senegal. There the 
French company had conſiderable magazines and ware- 
| houſes, and lodged the negro ſlaves until they could bt 
ſhipped for the Weſt-Indies. If the additional force which 
Mr. Cumming propoſed for the conqueſt of this iſland 
had been added to the armament, in all probability ti 
iſland would have been reduced, and in that caſe, the m- 
tion would have faved the conſiderable expenſe of a {ubſe- 
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lore Keppel. At preſent, the ſhips by which Go- CHAP. 
be ree was attacked were found unequal to the attempt, 1 
and the expedition miſcarried accordingly, though the 7758. + 
miſcarriage was attended with little or no > damage to the A 
d = :failants. — 
(IV. Scenes of ill greater importance were ated i in 
North-America, where, excluſive of the fleet and marines, 
the government had aflembled about fifty thouſand men, Wo 
ncluding two-and-twenty thouſand regular troops. The = 
Earl of Loudoun having returned to England, the chief J 
command i in America devolved on Major-General Aber- 1 
crombie; but as the objects of operation were various, the = 
forces were. divided into three detached bodics, under as = 
many different commanders. About twelve thouſand were | 
deſtined to undertake the ſiege of Louiſbourg, on the iſland 
of Cape-Breton. The general himſelf reſerved near ſixteen 
thouſand for the reduCtion of Crown-Point, a fort ſituated 1 
on lake Champlain : eight thouſand, under the conduct of 1 
Prigadier-General Forbes, were allotted for the conqueſt | 

of Fort du Queſne, which ſtood a great way to the ſouth- 

ward, near the river Ohio; ; and a conſiderable garriſon 
was left at Annapolis, 1 in Wow Scotiz. The reduction of : — | 
Louiſbourg and the iſland of Cape-Breton being an object 1 
N 


of immediate conſideration, was undertaken with all 
poſſible diſpatch. Major-General Amherſt being joined 
by Admiral Boſcawen, with the flect and forces from Eng- uy | 
land, the whole armament, conſiſting of one hundred and | of 

| ftyſeven fail, took their departure from the harbour of 

Halifax, in Nova-Scotia, on the twenty-eighth of May, 


and on the ſecond of June part of the tranſports anchored 


TH 
1 in the bay of Gabarus, about ſeven miles to the weſt ward 1 | 
15 of Louiſbourg. The garriſon of this place, commanded 8 i 

the the Chevalier Drucour, conſiſted of two thouſand five Hh 
4 hundred regular troops, three hundred militia, formed of E 
* the burghers, and towards the end of the ſiege they were 


cluding threeſcore Indians. The harbour was ſecured 


— — — — 


re-enforced by three hundred and fifty Canadians, * by 
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Laurence, made a ſhow of landing, in order to divide and 
diiſtract the enemy. Notwithſtanding an impetuous ſurh 
by which many boats were overſet, and a very ſevere fired! 


guns; the Capricieux, Celebre, and Bienfaiſant, of ſixty-four guns each; 


frigates, 
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by fix ſhips of the line“, and five frigates, three of which 
the enemy ſunk acroſs the harbour's mouth, in order to 
render it inacceſſible to the Engliſh ſhipping. The forti. 
fications were in bad repair, many parts of them crumb. 
ling down the covered way, and ſeveral baſtions expoſed in 
ſuch a manner as to be enfiladed by the beſiegers, and no 
art of the town ſecure from the effects of cannonading 
and bombardment. 'The governor had taken all the 
precautions in his power to prevent a landing, by eſtabliſh. 
ing a chain of poſts, that extended two leagues and a half 
along the moſt acceſſible parts of the beach: entrench- 
ments being thrown up, and batteries erected ; but 
there were ſome intermediate places which could not be 
properly ſecured, and in one of theſe the Engliſh troops 
were diſembarked, The diſpoſition being made for land- 
ing, a detachment, in ſeveral loops, under convoy, paſſed 
by the mouth of the harbour towards Lorembec, in order 
to draw the znemy's attention that way, while the landing 
ſhould really be effected on the other fide of the town, 
On the eighth day of June, the troops being aſſembled in 
the boats before day-break, in three diviſions, ſeveral 
ſloops and frigates, that were ſtationed along ſhore in the 
bay of Gabarus, began to ſcour the beach with their ſhot; 
and aſter the fire had continued about a quarter of an hour, 
the boats, containing the diviſion on the left, were rowed 
towards the ſhore, under the command of Brigadier-Ce- 
neral Wolfe, an accompliſhed officer, who, in the ſequel 
diſplayed yery extraordinary proofs of military genius. At 
the ſame time the two other diviſions, on the right and in 


the centre, commanded by the Brigadiers Whitmore aut fortit 
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* The Prudent, of ſeventy-four guns; the Entreprenant, of ſcventy-i 


the Apollo, of fiſty guns; the Chevre, Biche, Fidelle, Diana, and Ei 
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did conſiderable execution, Brigadier Wolfe purſued his C H AP, 


point with admirable courage and deliberation. 
diers leaped into the water with the moſt eager alacrity, 
and, gaining the ſhore, attacked the enemy in ſuch a man- 


ner, that in a few minutes they abandoned their works and 


artillery, and fled in the utmoſt confuſion. The other 
diviſions landed alſo, but not without an obſtinate oppo- 
tion 3 and the ſtores, with the artillery, being brought 


on ſhore, the town of Louiſbourg was formally inveſted, 


The difficulty of landing ſtores and implements in boiſter- 


ous weather, and the nature of the ground, which, being 
marſhy, was unfit for the conveyance of heavy cannon, re- 


tarded the operations of the fiege. Mr. Amherſt made 


his approaches with great circumſpection, ſecuring his 
camp with redoubts and epaulements from any attacks of 
Canadians, of which he imagined there was a confiderable 
body behind him on the iſland, as well as from the fire of 


the French ſhipping in the harbour, which would other- 
wife have annoyed him extremely in his advances. 

V. The governor of Louiſbourg having deſtroyed 
the grand battery, which was detached from the body of 


the place, and recalled his out-poſts, prepared for making : 


a vigorous defence. A very ſevere fire, well directed, was 
maintained againſt the beſiegers and their works, from the 
town, the iſland battery, and the ſhips in the harbour; 


and divers ſallies were made, though without much effect. 
In the mean time Brigadier Wolfe, with a ſtrong detach- 
ment, had marched round the north-eaſt part of the har- 
| bour, and taken poſſeſſion of the Lighthouſe-point, where 


he erected ſeveral batteries againſt the ſhips and the iſland 


fortification, which laſt was ſoon filenced. On the ninc- 
teenth day of June the Echo, a French frigate, was taken 
by the Engliſh cruifers, after having eſcaped from the har- 
bour : from the officers on board of this ſhip the Admiral 


learned- that the Bizarre, another frigate, had ſailed from 
thence on the day of the diſembarkation, and the Comete 
had ſucceſsfully followed her example. Beſides the regu- 
jar approaches to the town, conducted by the engineers 

unger 
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BOOK under the immediate command and inſpection of General 


1758. 


to the Engliſh at Port- Mahon. 


Amherſt, divers batteries were raiſed by the detached corps 
under Brigadier Wolfe, who exerted himſelf with amazing 
activity, and grievouſly incommoded the enemy, both of the 


town and the ſhipping. On the twenty-firſt day of July 


the three great ſhips, the Entreprenant, Capricieux, and 


Celebre, were ſet on fire by a bomb-fhell, and burned to 


aſhes, ſo that none remained but the Prudent and Bien- 
faiſant, which the Admiral undertook to deſtroy. For 


this purpoſe, in the night between the twenty-fifth and 


twenty- ſixth days of the month, the boats of the ſquadron 


were in two diviſions detached into the harbour, under 
the command of two young captains, Laforey and Pal. 


four. They accordingly penetrated, in the dark, through 
a terrible ſire of cannon and muſquetry, and boarded the 


enemy ſword in hand. The Prudent, being a-ground, was 


ſet on fire, and deſtroyed, but the Bienfaiſant was towed 
out of the harbour in triumph. In the proſecution of the 
ſiege, the admiral and general co- operated with remarkable 


harmony; the former chearfully aſſiſting the latter with 


cannon and other implements; with detachments of ma- 


rines to maintain poſts on ſhore, with parties of ſeamen to 


act as pioneers, and concur in working the guns and mor- 
tars. 


The tire of the town was managed with equal fil 
and activity, and kept up with great perſeverance; until 
at length, their ſhipping being all taken or deſtroyed, the 

caſerns * ruined in the two principal baſtions, forty out of 
filry two pieces of cannon. diſmounted, broke, or ren- 


dered unſerviceable, and divers practicable breaches ef- 
fected, the governour, in a letter to Mr. Amherſt, pro- 


poſed a capitulation on the ſame articles that were granted 
In anſwer to this pro- 
poſal he was n to wee that he and his garriſon 

T0 muſt 


» It may not be amiſs toobſerve, that a cavalier, which Admiral Ken 
had built at an enormous expenſe to the nation, while Louiſbourg remained 
in the hands of the Engliſh in the laſt war, was, in the courſe 'of this ſiege, 
entirely demoliſhed by two or three ſhots from one of the Britiſh batteries; 
ſo admirably had this piece of fortification been contrived and executed, under 
the eye of that profound engineer. 
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muſt ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, otherwiſe he 
might next morning expect a general aflault by the ſhip- 
zing under Admiral Boſcawen. The Chevalier Dru- 
cour, piqued at the ſeverity of theſe terms, replied, that 


hut the commiffary-general, and intendant of the colony, 
reſented a petition from the traders and inhabitants of the 


« nlace, in conſequenſe of which he ſubmitted. On the 


r Whventy-ſeventh day of July three companies of grenadiers, 
d commanded by Major Farquhar, took poſſeſſion of the 
n weſtern gate; and Brigadier Whitmore was detached into 
r be town, to ſee the garriſon lay down their arms and de- 
ver up their colours on the eſplanade, and to poſt the 


Thus, at the expence of about four hundred men killed 
1nd wounded, the Engliſh obtained poſſeſſion of the im- 


Louiſbourg, in which the victors found two hundred and 
twenty-one pieces of cannon, with eighteen mortars, and 
1confiderable quantity of ſtores and ammunition. The 


Ingland. The loſs of Louiſbourg was the more ſeverely 
felt by the French King, as it had been attended with 


brought to England, in a veſſel diſpatched for that pur- 


Who was alſo entruſted with eleven pair of colours taken 
at Louiſbourg: theſe were, by his Majeſty's order, car- 


and foot guards, with kettle-drums and trumpets, from 
the palace of Kenſington to St. Paul's cathedral, where 


uon, and other noiſy expreſſions of triumph and exulta- 
non. Indeed, the publick rejoicings for the conqueſt of 
, Ds C6. ß hy Louiſbourg 


te would, rather than comply with them, ftand an aſſault; 


the deſtruction of ſo many conſiderable ſhips and frigates. 
The particulars of this tranſaction were immediately 
poſe, with Captain Amherſt, brother to the commander, 


ied in pompous parade, eſcorted by detachments of horſe 


tiey were depoſited as trophies, under a diſcharge of can- 


neceſſary guards on the ſtores, magazines, and ramparts. 


portant iſland of Cape-Breton, and the ſtrong town of 


merchants and inhabitants were ſent to France in Engliſh | 
bottoms, but the garriſon, together with the ſea-officers, 
marines, and mariners, amounting in all to five thouſand 
ix hundred and thirty-ſeven priſoners, were tranſported to 
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B O OK Louiſbourg were diffufed through every part of the Brit 
m dominions, and addreſſes of congratulation were pre. 
ws Pg ſented to the King by a great number of flouriſhing towns 
and corporations. e 
9 VI. After the reduction of Cape-Breton, ſome ſhip 
were detached, with a body of troops under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel Lord Rollo, to take pofleſſion of 
the iſland of St. John, which alſo lies in the gulf of St. 
Laurence, and, by its fertility in corn and cattle, had ſince 
the beginning of the war ſupplied Quebeck with con. 
fiderable quantities of proviſion. It was likewiſe the 
aſylum to which the French neutrals of Annapolis fled 
for ſhelter from the Engliſh government ; and the retreat 
from whence they and the Indians uſed to make their 
ſudden irruptions into Nova-Scotia, where they perpe- 
trated the moſt inhuman barbarities on the defenceleſs ſub- 
jets of Great Britain. 'The number of inhabitants 
amounted to four thouſand one hundred, who ſubmitted, 
and brought in their arms: then Lord Rollo took poſſeſſion 
of the governour's quarters, where he found ſeveral ſcalys 
of Engliſhmen, whom the ſavages had aſſaſſinated, in 
conſequence of the encouragement they received from their 
French patrons and allies, who gratified them with a 
certain premium for every ſcalp they produced. The iſland 
was ſtocked with above ten thouſand head of black cattle, 
and ſome of the farmers raiſed each twelve hundrel 
buſhels of corn annually for the market of Quebeck. 
6 VII. The joy and ſatisfaction ariſing from the conquel 
ol Louiſbourg and St. John was not a little checked by 
the diſaſter which befel the main body of the Britiſh torces 
in America, under the immediate conduct of Genen 
Abercrombie, who, as we have already obſerved, hat 
propoſed the reduction of the French forts on the lakes 
George and Champlain, as the chief objects of his enter 
priſe, with a view to ſecure the frontier of the Brit 
colonies, and open a paſſage for the future conqueſt af 
Canada. In the beginning of July his forces, amount 
ing to near ſeven thouſand regular troops, and ten thou- 
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hundred batteaus, and one hundred and thirty-five whale- 


purpoſed landing, which was next day effected without 
oppoſition. The general's deſign was to inveſt Ticon- 
deroga, a fort ſituated on a tongue of land, extending 
between Lake George and a narrow gut that communi- 
ates with Lake Champlain. This fortification was, on 
three ſides, ſurrounded with water, and in front nature 
had ſecured it with a moraſs. The Engliſh troops being 


conſiſting of one battalion, encamped behind a breaſt- 
work of logs, which they now abandoned with precipi- 
tation, after having ſet them on fire, and burned their 


thick wood that did not admit of any regular progreſſion 
troops were bewildered, and the columns broken by falling 
in one upon another. Lord Howe being advanced at the 
head of the right centre column, encountered a French 
detachment who had likewiſe loſt their way in the retreat 
from the advanced poſt, and a warm ſkirmiſh enſuing, the 


enemy were routed with conſiderable loſs, a good number 
were killed, and one hundred and forty-eight were taken 


in the beginning of the action, unſpeakably regretted as a 
had acquired the eſteem and affection of the ſoldiery by 


dreſs. The general perceiving the troops were greatly 


thought 


boats, with proviſion, artillery, and ammunition; ſeveral 
ieces of cannon being mounted on rafts to cover the 


diſembarked, were immediately formed into three Columns, 
and began their march to the enemy's advanced poſt, _ 


tents and implements. The Britiſh forces continued their 
march in the ſame order; but the route lying through a 


or paſſage, and the guides proving extremely ignorant, the 


priſoners, including five officers. 'This petty advantage 
was dearly bought with the loſs of Lord Howe, who fel} 


young nobleman of the moſt promiſing talents, who had 
liſtinguiſhed himſelf in a peculiar manner by his courage, 
activity, and rigid obſervation of military diſcipline, and | 


his generofity, ſweetneſs of manners, and engaging ad- 


| jatigued and difordered from want of reſt and refreſhment, 
. | EE 
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fand provincials, embarked on the lake George, in the C NA P. 
neighbourhood of Lake Champlain, on board of nine 
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B _ K thought it adviſeable to march back to the landing place, 
| © , which they reached about eight in the morning, Then 
= ,:;s, he detached Licutenant-Colonel Bradſtreet, with one 
Wh, regular regiment, ſix companies of the Royal Americans, 
with the batteau-men, and a body of rangers, to take 
poffeſſion of a ſaw-mill in the neighbourhood of Ticon- 
deroga, which the enemy had abandoned. This poſt being 
ſecured, the general advanced again towards Ticonderoga, 
where he underſtood from the priſoners the enemy had 
aſſembled eight battalions, with a body of Canadians and 
Indians, amounting in all to fix thouſand. Theſe, they 
aid, being encamped before the fort, were employed in 
making a formidable entrenchment, where they intended 
to wait for a re-enforcement of three thouſand men, who 
Had been detached under the command of M. de Levi, to 
make a diverſion on the fide of the Mohawk river * ; but 
upon intelligence of Mr. Abercrombie's en were 
now recalled for tlie defence of Ticonderoga. This in- 
formation determined the Engliſn general to ſtrike, if 
poſſible, ſome decifive ſtroke before the junction could be 
etfected. He, therefore, early next morning ſent his 
engincer acrols the river on the oppoſite fide of the fort, 
to reconnoitre the enemy's entrenchments, and he reported, 
mat the works being {till unfiniſhed, might be attempted 
with a good proſpect of ſucceſs. A diſpoſition was made 
accordingly for the attack, and after proper guards hal 
been left at the ſaw mill and the Ianding-place, the whole 
army was put in motion. They advanced with great 
alacrity towards the entrenchment, which, howerer, 
they found altogether impracticable. The breaſt-work 
was raiſed eight feet high, and the ground before it covered 
with an abbattis, or felled trees, with their boughs point. 
ing outwards, and projecting in ſuch a manner as to render 
the entrenchment almoſt inacceſſible. Notwithſtanding 

88 F theſe 


This officer intended to have mol 6 an irreption through the paſs af 
Oneida, on the Mohawk river, but was recall led before he could execute li 
Ceſign. General Abercrombie afterwards ſent thither Brigadier Stanwir, 
with a conſiderable body of Provincials: and this important pals wi be 
ured by à fort built at that jundture. | 


«. 
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* Abebtrsging difliewtics, the Britiſh troops marched C HA P. 


| | 
| 
IX. | 
bs to the aſſault with an undaunted reſolution, and fuſe , © #F 
E 5 ; * . 8 * - _y | y h Ss 
* Lined a terrible fire without flinching. They endeavour- 59 FR 
N . * © OO | ; , 5 ] a 39825 4 1 
oy ed to cut their way through theſe embarraſments with 
| Sy 


their ſwords, and ſome of them even mounted the para- 1 | 
pet; but the enemy were ſo well covered, that they could 
&liberately direct their fire without the leaſt danger to | 


| bs themſelves : the carnage was therefore conſiderable, and 5 | 
* the troops began to fall into confuſion, after ſeveral re- = 
\ peated attacks, which laſted above four hours, under the | | 
8 moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances. The general, by 
lin this time, ſaw plainly that no hope of ſucceſs remained; 


and, in order to prevent a total defeat, took meaſures for 768 
the retreat of the army, which retired unmoleſted to their 
former camp, with the loſs of about eighteen hundred 
men killed or wounded, including a great number of ofi- 
cers. Every corps of regular troops behaved, on this un- 5 44 
fortunate occaſion, with remarkable intrepidity, but the | 
greateſt loſs was ſuſtained by Lord John Murray's High- | "EY 

land regiment, of which above one half of the private men, W 
and twenty-five officers, were either ſlain upon the ſpot, ;. 


bs or deſperately wounded. Mr. Abercrombie, unwilling to = _ 
wi ſtay in the neighbourhood of the enemy with forces which 
7 


| 
had received ſuch a diſpiriting check, retired to his bat- | 
teaus, and re-embarking the troops, returned to the camp 
at Lake-George, from whence he had taken his depar- | | 
ture, Cenſure, which always attends miſcarriage, did not by | 
ſpare the character of this commander; his attack was | 
condemned as raſh, and his retreat as puſillanimous. In 1 
| 
| 


ſuch caſes, allowance mult be made for the peeviſhneſs of. 
alappointment, and the clamour of connexion. How 
far Mr. Abercrombie acquitted himſelf in the duty of a 
general we ſhall not pretend to determine; but if he could 
depend upon the courage and diſcipline of his forces, he 
lurely had nothing to fear, after the action, 38 the 
attempts of the enemy, to whom he would have been ſu- 
perior in number, even though they had been joined by the 
eipecded re-enforcement: he might, ; therefore, have re- 5 
mained | | 


WF; | _ v4 
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BOOK mained on the ſpot, in order to execute ſome other enter. 
priſe when he ſhould be re-enforced in his turn; for 


III 
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land, after having left a ſtrong garriſon in Louiſbourg, 


bany, about the middle of September, in arder to join the 


three thouſand men, chiefly Provincials, to execute a plan 
which this officer had formed againſt Cadaraqui, or Fort. 


tario. To the fide of this lake he penetrated with his 
detachment, and embarking in ſome ſloops and batteaus, 
provided for the purpoſe, landed within a mile of Fort- 


dred and ten men, with a few Indians, immediately fur- 
rendered at diſcretion. Conſidering the importance of 


proviſions, depoſited for the uſe of the French forces de- 


commanded by M. de Levi, on his enterpriſe againſt tie 
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General Amherſt no ſooner heard of his diſaſter than he 
returned with the troops from Cape-Breton to New Eng- 


At the head of fix regiments he began his march to Al. 


forces on the lake, that they might undertake ſome other 
ſervice before the ſeaſon ſhould be exhauſted. 
VIII. In the mean time, General Abercrombie had 
detached Lieutenant-Colonel Bradſtreet, with a body of 


Frontenac, fituated on the north fide of the river St. Lau- 
rence, juſt where it takes its origin from the Lake On- 


Frontenac, the garriſon of which, conſiſting of one hun- 


this poſt, which, in a great meaſure, commanded the mouth 
of the river St. Laurence, and ſerved as a magazine tothe 
more ſouthern caſtles, the French general was inexcuſcabl 
for leaving it in ſuch a defenceleſs condition. The fort. 
fication itſelf was inconſiderable and ill contived; never- 
theleſs, it contained ſixty pieces of cannon, ſixteen {mal 
mortars, with an immenſe quantity of merchandiſe and 
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tached againſt Brigadier Forbes, their weſtern garriſons 
and Indian allies, as well as for the ſubſiſtence of the corps 


Mohawk river. Mr. Bradftreet not only reduced the tot 4 Wen 
without bloodſhed, bur alſo made himſelf maſter of all the AY! 
1 


enemy's thipping on the lake, amounting to nine armed 
veſſels, ſome of which carried eighteen guns. Two 0 
theſe Mr. Bradſtreet conveyed to Oſwego, whither de 
returned with his troops, after he had deſtroyed Fo! 

| | Fronten 
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Frontenac, with all the artillery, ſtores, proviſion, and C 1 8 
nerchandize which it contained. In conſequence of this Ca 
aploit, the French troops to the ſouthward were expoſed 
o the hazard of ſtarving z but it is not eaſy to conceive the 
general's reaſon for giving orders to abandon and deſtroy a 
fort, which, if properly ſtrengthened and ſuſtained, might 
have rendered the Engliſh maſters of the Lake Ontario, 
nd grievouſly harraſſed the enemy, both in their com- 
merce, and expeditions to the weſtward. Indeed, creat 1 
part of the Indian trade centered at Frontenac, to which. = oj | bi 
race the Indians annually repaired from all parts of America, = 
ome of them at the diſtance of a thouſand miles, and here {oF 
exchanged their furs for European commodities. So 1 
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Au- W | 
% nuch did the French traders excel the Engliſh in the art + 14 

ho of conciliating the affection of thoſe ſavage tribes, that | 

7 : 


great part of them, in their yearly progreſs to this remote | # 


* market, actually paſſed by the Britiſh ſettlement of Al- | | {| 
* bany, in New-York, where they might have been ſupplied : | | 


vith what articles they wanted much more cheap than 
they could purchaſe them at Frontenac or Montreal : nay, 
the French traders uſed to furniſh themſelves with theſe 25 e 
ery commodities from the merchants of New-York, and 
ound this traffick much more profitable than that of pro- 
uring the fame articles from France, loaded with the —— 
ence of a tedious and dangerous navigation, from the 1 
en to the ſource of the river St. Laurence. ey al 


| 
{1:3 
| ve 
{ IX. In all probability, the deſtruction of Frontenac 
| 
| 


2 and I 
es (e ellitated the expedition againſt Fort du Queſne, entruſted 
iſom, 0 the conduct of Brigadier Forbes, who, with his little 


my, began his march in the beginning of July from — 
chiladelphia for the river Ohio, a prodigious tract of coun- | 1 
very little known, deſtitute of military roads, incum- 
fred with mountains, moraſſes, and woods, that were | | | 
moſt impenetrable. It was not without incredible ex- 1 
mon of induſtry that he procured proviſions and car- i 


ages for this expedition, formed new roads, extended 14 

muting parties, ſecured cams, and ſurmounted many 

Mer difficulties in the courſe of his tedious march, during 72 
which 
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as far as Ray's-Town, at the diſtance of ninety mile 


| hours, againſt cruel odds; but at length, being overpowere 
by numbers, they were obliged to give way, and retire 
in diſorder to Lyal-Henning, with the loſs of about thre 


and retired down the river Ohio, to their ſettlements o 
the Milſſiſſippi. They quitted the fort on the twent) 


the Britith forces. As for the Indians of this country 


his Britannick Majeſty. Brigadier Forbes having f 
paired the fort, changed its name from Du Queſnet 


have we given a particular detail of all the remarx 
operations by which this campaign was diſtinguiſhed! 
the continent of America: the reader will be con 
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which he was alſo harraffed by ſmall detachments of 4 
enemy's Indians. Having penetrated with the main bod; 


from Fort du Queſne, and advanced Colonel Bouquet 
with two thouſand men, about fifty miles farther, toa plac 
called Lyal-Henning, this officer detached Major Grant 
at the head of eight hundred men, to reconnotitre the fort 
and its out-works. The enemy percerving him approach 
fent a body of troops againſt him, ſufficient to ſurround hi 
whole detachment : a very ſevere action began, which th 
Engliſh maintained with their uſual courage for three 


hundred men killed or taken, including Major Grant, wh 
was carried priſoner to Fort du Queſne, and ninetee 
officers. Notwithſtanding this mortifying check, Brigz 
dier Forbes advanced with the army, reſolved to proſecut 
his operations with vigour ; but the enemy, dreading th 
proſpect of a ſiege, diſmantled and abandoned the for 


fourth day of November, and next day it was poſſeſſedb 


they ſeemed heartily to renounce their connexions v. 
France, and be perfectly reconciled to the government“ 
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Pittſburgh, ſecured it with a garriſon of provincials, at 
concluded treaties of friendſhip and alliance with the lt 
dian tribes. Then he marched back to Philadelphia, a 
in his retreat built a blockhouſe, near Lyal-Henning { 
the defence of Pennſylvania ; but he himſelf did not 
ſurvive theſe tranſactions, his conſtitution having bt 
exhauſted by the incredible fatigues of the ſervice. Th 
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ifſter of the advanced party in the neighbourhood of 
fot du Queſne, the arms of Great- Britain acquired many 
important adyantages; and, indeed, paved the way for the 
zedyRion of Quebeck, and conqueſt of all Canada. In 
the mean time, the Admirals Boſcawen and Hardy, having 
þ a conſiderable ſquadron at Halifax, in Nova-Scotia, 
returned with four ſhips of the line to England, where 
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Wiring to an engagement, 
X. The conqueſt of the French Cadets in the 
river Senegal being deemed imperfect and incomplete, 


neten tlis purpoſe Commodore Keppel, brother to the Earl of 
Brei bemarle, was veſted with the command of a ſquadron, 
\ccuWviſting of four ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two 
ns end- ketches, and ſome tranſports, having on board ſeven 
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dom whence this whole armament took their departure on 
he eleventh day of November. After a tempeſtuous 


hey arrived at Goree in the latter end of December, and 
we Commodore made a diſpofition for attacking this 


ment! 


ing nd, which was remarkably ſtrong by nature, but very 
zelne differently fortified. Goree is a ſmall barren. iſland, 
als, tending about three quarters of a mile in length, of a 
the! 


nangular form; and on the ſouth-weſt ſide riſing into a 


112, eck hill, on which the paltry fort of St. Michael is 
ing, e uated. There is another, ſtill more inconſiderable, 
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Wed St. Francis, towards the other extremity of the 
land; and ſeveral batteries were raiſed around its ſweep, 
Wounted with about one hundred pieces of cannon, and 
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they arrived in the beginning of November, after having 
chen chaſe to ſix large French ſhips, which they deſcried 
the weſtward of Scilly, but could not overtake or 


ſbilſt France ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the iſland of Goree, 
the miniſtry « of Great-Britain reſolved to crown the cam 
pig in Africa with the reduction of that fortreſs. For 


hundred men of the regular troops, commanded by Colonel | 
Worge, and embarked in the harbour of Cork in Ireland, 


jilage, in which they touched at the iſle of Teneriffe, 


ur mortars. The French governour, M. de St. Jean, 
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Jn fo about three hundred men, excluſive of as many negto 
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the different tranſports, the Commodore ſtationed hisſhip 


out intermiſſion,” and the fire was returned with equal 
_ vivacity from all the batteries of the ifland. In the courſe 


loud clamour and unconth geſticulations, and ſeemed to 
be imprefled with awe and aſtoniſhment at the power and 
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had great plentyof ammunition, and his garriſon amounted 


inhabitants. The flat-bottomed boars, for diſembarking 
the troops, being hoiſted out, and diſpoſed along. ſide o 


on the weſt· ſide of the iſland, and the engagement began 
with a ſhell from one of the ketches. This was a fignal 
for the great ſhips, which poured in their broadfides with. 


of the action the cannonading from the ſhips became ſo 
ſevere andterrible, that the French garriſon deferted their 
quarters, in ſpite of all the efforts of the governour, who 
acquitted himfelf Hike a man of honour; but he was obliged 
to ſtrike his colours, and farrender at difcretion, after 2 
ſhort but warm diſpute, in which the loſs of the Britiſh 
Commodore did not exceed one hundred men killed and 
wounded. The ſucceſs of the day was the more extraor- 
dinary, as the French garriſon had not loſt a man, exceyt 
one negro killed by the burſting of a bomb-ſhell, and the 
number of their wounded was very inconfiderable. While 
the attack laſted, the oppoſite ſhore of the continent was 
lined with a concourſe of negroes, aſſembled to view the 
combat, who expreſſed their ſentiments and ſurpriſe in 


execution of the Britiſh ſquadron. The French colours tte dor 


being ſtruck, as a ſignal of ſubmiſſion, the Commodore ncludi 
ſent a detachment of marines on ſhore, who diſarmed the tte cap 
garriſon, and hoiſted the Britiſh flag upon the caſtle of dt. ro hu 


Michael. In the mean time, the governour and the reſt were 
of the priſoners were ſecured among the ſhipping. Thu ed by 
the important iſland of Goree fell into the hands of the ine ſu 
Engliſh, together with two trading veſſels that chanced f bey wr 
to be at anchor in the road, and ſtores, money, and mer-WMitem ir 
ehandiſe to the value of twenty thouſand pounds. Fart iWrern: 


of the troops being left in garriſon at Goree, under the c ſuch 


command of Major Newton, together with three 2. br any 
SDK ARES a 1 EET for WMMiereia] 
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far his ſervice, the ſquadron being watered and refreſlied C HA Þ;- 
fom the continent, that part of which is governed by one 
if the Jalof kings, and the priſoners, with their baggage, 1738. 
being diſmifſed in three cartel ſhips to France, the Com- 


ke modore ſet fail for Senegal, and re-enforced Fort-Louis 
nich the reſt of the troops, under Colonel Wotge, who | 
ch. as at this juncture favoured with a viſit by the King of 
val WY Legibelli: bur very little pains were taken to diſmiſs this 
rel potentate in good humour, or maintain the diſpoſition he 
o profeſſed to favour the commerce of Great-Britain. True 
\cir WY it is, he was deſirous of engaging the Engliſh in his quar- 
vol res with ſome neighbouring nations; and ſuch engage- 
ned i ents were cautiouſly and politically avoided, becauſe it 


uns the intereſt of Great-Britain to be upon good terms 


(ih WY vith every African prince who could promote and extend 
and the commerce of her ſubjects. e 
at- { Xl. Commodore Keppel having reduced Goree, and 
cept r enforced the garriſon of Senegal, returned to England, 
| the dere all his ſhips arrived, after a very tempeſtuous voyage, 


n which the ſquadron had been diſperſed. This expe- 
dition, however ſucceſsful in the main, was attended 
nth one misfortune, the loſs of the Lichfield ſhip of war, 
commanded by Captain Barton, which, together with one 
tranſport and a bomb-tender, was wrecked on the coaſt of 
babary, about nine leagues to the northward of Saffy, in 
the dominions of Morocco. One hundred and thirty men, 
ncluding ſeveral officers, periſhed on this occaſion ; but 
tte captain and the reſt of the company, to the number of 


f St. e hundred and twenty, made ſhift to reach the ſhore, 
e ret chere they ran the riſque of ſtarving, and were eruelly 
Thus ed by the natives, although a treaty of peace at that 


ime ſubſiſted between Great-Britain and Morocco; nay, 
liey were even enſlaved by the Emperor, who detained 
mer. dem in captivity until they were ranſomed by the Britiſh 
Fart g drernment: ſo little dependence can be placed on the faith 


r the fuch barbarian princes, with whom it is even a dif grace 
[oops WW any civiliſed nation to be in alliance, whatever com- 


«real advantages may ariſe from the conne ion. 
| 3 
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aft, and ſometimes lying on his quarter, At length he 
came along-fide of the. Floriſfant, within piſtol ſhot, and 
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$ XI. The incidents of the war that happened in 1 Tyr 
Weſt · Indies, during theſe occurrences, may be reduced . tis ! 
to a ſmall compaſs. Nothing extraordinary was atchieye oblig 
in the neighbourhopd of Jamaica, where. Admiral Coates leut 
commanded a ſmall ſquadron, from which he detached grea 
cruiſers occafionally for the protection of the Britiſh com- dero 
merce; and at Antigua the trade was effectually ſecured i with 
by the vigilance of, Captain 'T yrrel, whoſe courage and tbre 
activity were equal to his conduct and circumſpection. In Buch 
the month of March, this gentleman, with his own ſhip delib 
the Buckingham, and the Cambridge, another of the ine tach 
demoliſhed a fort on the ifland of Martiniqu c, and deſtroyed effec 
four privateers riding under. its protection; but his valour lengt 
appeared much more conſpicuous in a fubſequent engaze- the! 
ment; which happened in the month of November. Be. dom 
ing detached on a cruiſe in his own ſhip, the Buckingham, that 
by Commodore Moore, who commanded at the Leeward ging 


Illands, he fell in with the Weazle floop, commanded by Wi fails 


Captain Boles, between the iſlands of Montſerrat and Not! 


Guadaloupe, and immediately diſcovered aflect of nineteen I Briti 


fail, under convoyot a French ſhip of war carrying ſeventy- reſpe 


four cannon, and two large frigates. Captain Tyrrel im- mou: 


mediately gave chaſe with all the ſail he could carry, and with 
the Weazle running cloſe to the enemy, received a whole one 
broadſide fromthe large ſhip, which, however, ſhe ſuſtained this 
without much damage: nevertheleſs, Mr. Tyrrel ordered actio 


her commander to keep aloof, as he could not be ſuppoſed wher 


able tobear the fhockof large metal, and he himſelf prepared did r 


for the engagement. The enemy's large ſhip, the Flo- her w 


riſſant, though of much greater force than the Bucking: was ſ 
ham, inſtead of. lying-to. for his coming up, made 3 rul- afloat 
ning fight with her ſtern-chaſe, while the two frigates paire 
annoyed him in his courſe, ſometimes raking him fore and 


poured in a whole hroadfide, which did conſiderable 
execution. The. ſalutation was returned with equal 


vivacity, and a z furious er den, enſued, oy 
2 Ty 
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obliged to delegate the command of the ſhip to his firſt 
leutenant, Mr. Marſhal, who continued the battle with 
| with equal honour, and ſuſtained a deſperate fight againſt 
Buckingham exerted themſelves with equal vigour and 
deliberation, and Captain Troy, who commanded a de- 
tachment of marines on the poop, plied his ſmall arms ſo 
elfectually, as to drive the French from their quarters. At 
kngth confuſion, terrour, and uproar prevailing on board 
the Floriſſant, her firing ceafed, and her colours were hauled 


that the Buckingham was too much damaged in her rig- 
ging to purſue with any hope of ſucceſs, ordered all his 


Nothing but this circumſtance could have prevented a 
reſpect to number, from taking a French ſhip of the line, 
one of thirty-eight guns, and the other wanting two of 
this number. The loſs of the Buckingham, in this 
whereas, the number of the flain on board the Floriſſant 
did not fall ſhort of one hundred and eighty, and that of 


her wounded is {aid to have exceeded three hundred. She 


afloat until ſhe reached Martinique, where ſhe was re- 
paired ; and the largeſt frigate, together with the loſs of 


quite unſerviceable. 
were chequered with a variety of ſucceſs; but, on the 


The French commander, M. de Buſſy, bad, in the year one 


great gallantry until he loſt his life: then the charge 
devolved to the ſecond lieutenant, who acquitted himſelf 


three ſhips of the enemy. The officers and crew of the 


down about twilight; but her commander, perceiving 


fails to be ſet, and fled in the dark with his two conſorts. 
Britiſh ſhip of ſixty-five guns, indifferently manned in 
mounted with ſeventy-four pieces of cannon, provided 


with ſeven hundred men, and aſſiſted by two large frigates, 


action, did not exceed twenty men killed and wounded ; 


was ſo diſabled in her hull, that ſhe could hardly be kept | 


forty men, received ſuch damage as to 'be for ſome time 
$ XIII. In the Eaſt-Tndies the ranſaAions of the wir 


whole, the deſigns of the enemy were entirely defeated. : 


U 3 | thouſand 5 
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Tyrrel was wounded in the face, and loſt three fingers of 0 H AP. 
his right hand; fo that, being entirely diſabled, he was : 
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B 00 K thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-ſix, quarrelled with 
6 , Salabatzing, viceroy of Decan, becauſe this laſt Would 
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taken by Colonel Aldercron. 


not put him in poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of Golconda. In 
the courſe of the next year, while the Engliſh forces were 
employed in Bengal, M. de Bufly made himſelf maſter of 
the Britiſh factories of Ingeram, Bandermalanka, and 
Vizagapatam, and the reduction of this laſt left the ene- 


: my in poſſeſſion of the whole coaſt of Coromandel, from 


Ganjam to Maſſulapatam. While a body of the Engliſh 


| company 's forces, under Captain Caillaud, endeavoured to 
reduce the important fortreis and town of Madura, the 


French, under M. D'Anteuil, inveſted I richinopoly, 
Caillaud no ſooner received intelligence of the danger to 
which this place was expoſed, than he haſtened to its re- 
lief, and obliged the enemy to abandon the fiege. Then 


| kereturned to Madura, and, after an unſucceſsful aſſault, 


made himſelf maſter of it by capitulatien. During theſo 


tranſaCtions, Colonel Ford made an attempt upon the 


fort of Nelloure, a ſtrong place, at the diſtance of twenty. 


four miles from Madras, but miſcarried ; and this was 


alſo the fate of an expedition againſt Wandewaſh, under. 
The firſt was repulſed in 
ſtorming the place, theother was anticipated by the French 


army, which marched from Pondicherry to the relief of 


the garriſon, The French king had ſent a conſiderable 


re- enforcement to the Eaſt-Indies, under the command of 


General Lally, an officer of Iriſh extraction, together with 


| ſuch a number of ſhips as rendered the ſquadron of M. 


d' Apchè ſuperior to that of Admiral Pococke, who had 
ſucceeded Admiral Watſon, lately deceaſed, in the com- 


mand of the Engliſh ſquadron ſtationed on the coaſt of 


Coromandel, which, in the beginning of this year, ws 


re- enforced from England with ſeveral ſhips, under the 
direction of Commodore Stevens. Immediately after thi 
junction, which was effected in the road of Madras at 


the twenty-fourth day of March, Admiral Pococke, who 
had already fignalized himſelf by his courage, vigilance, 


and conduct, failed to windward, with a view to intercept 
the 
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GEORGE I. 
the French ſquadron, of which he had received intelli- 
rence, In two Gays he deſcried in the road of Fort St. 


having ſuſtained a warm action for about two hours, bore 
formed a line of battle again to leeward. AdmiralPococke's 


maſts and rigging, two of his captains baving miſbehaved 
in the aCtion, and night coming on, he did not think it 


but, nevertheleſs, he followed them at a proper diſtance, 


ther-gage, in caſe he ſhould be able to renew the action 
in the morning. In this expectation, however, he was 


fgnals that could be obſerved; and in the morning not 
the leaſt veſtige of them appeared. Mr. Pococke, on the 
ſuppoſition that they had weathered him in the night, 
endeavoured to work up after them to windward, but 


one of the largeſt French ſhips having been diſabled in the 


David the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of nine ſhips, which 
immediately ſtood out to ſea, and formed the line of battle 
head. The Admiral took the ſame precaution, and 
tearing down upon M. d' Apche, the engagement began 
-hout three in the afternoon, The French commodore, 
away with his whole fleet, and being joined by two ſhips, 


own ſhip, and ſome others, being greatly damaged in their 


2dviſeable to purſue them with all the ſail he could carry; 1 


ſanding to the ſouth-weſt, in order ro maintain the wea- 


diſappointed ; the enemy thowed no lights, nor made any | 


finding he laſt ground conſiderably, he dropped anchor 
about three leagues to the northward of Sadras, and re- 
ceived intelligence from the chief of that ſettlement, that 


£ 1 engagement, was run aſhore to the ſouthward of Alem- 
om. bare, where their whole ſquadron lay at anchor. Such 
b F was the iſſue of the firſt action between the Engliſh and 
825 French ſquadrons in the Eaſt-Indies, which, over and 
wo above the loſs of a capital ſhip, is ſajd to have coſt the ene- 
"thi ny about five hundred men, whereas the Britiſh admiral 
* did not loſe one-fifth part of that number. Being diſ- 
1 ſatisfied wit h the behaviour of three captains, he, on his 
85 return to Madras, appointed a court-martial to enquire 
cept into their conduct; two were diſmiſſed from the ſervice, 
the U 4 and 
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300 * and the third was inen to loſe one year $ rank 28 
; poſt-captain. | 

1738. § XV. In the mean time Mr. Lally had den 
ais troops at Pondicherry, and taking the field, imme 
diately inveſted the fort of St. David, while the (; quadron 
blocked it up by fea. "Two Engliſh ſhips being at anchgr 
in the road when the enemy arrived, their captains ſceing 
no poſſibility of eſcaping, ran them on ſhore, ſet them on 
fire, and retired with their men into the fortreſs, which, 
however, was in a few days ſurrendered. A much more 
reſolute defence was expected from the courage and con. 
duct of Major Polier, who commanded the garriſon, 
When he arrived at Madras he was ſubjected to a court 
of enquiry, which acquitted him of cowardice, but wete 
of opinionthat the place might have held out much longer, 
and that the terms on which it ſurrendered were ſhameful, 
as the enemy were not even maſters of the outward covered 
way, as they had made no breach, and had a wet ditch to 
fill up and paſs, before the town could have been properly 
aſſaulted. Polier, in order to wipe off this diſgrace, de- 
fired to ſerve as a volunteer, with Colonel Draper, and 
was mortally wounded in a {ally at the fiege of Madra, 
Admiral Pococke having, to the beſt of his power, re- 
paired his ſhattered ſhips, ſet ſail again on the tenth of 
May, in order to attempt the relief of Fort St. David's; 
but, notwithſtanding his utmoſt endeavours, he could not 
reach it in time to be of any ſervice. On the thirtieth day 
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of the month he came in ſight of Pondicherry, from whence men, a 
the French ſquadron ſtood away early next morning, nor $ XV 
was it in his power to come up with them, though he St. Dav 
made all poffible e that purpoſe. Then receiving King o. 
intelligence that Fort St. David's was ſurrendered to the had gra 
enemy, he returned again to Madras, in order to refrelh certain 
his ſquadron. On the twenty-fifth' day of July, he fail ingly n 
a third time in queſt of M. d'Apche, and, in two days domini 
perceived his ſquadron, confiſting of eight ſhips of the lie 
and a frigate, at anchor in the road of Pondicherry. The) Code 
no ſooner deſcried him advancing than they ſtood uy e 
— 1 ion, af 


„ oA K fl. 


15 23 before, and he continued to chaſe, in hopes 6f 
ing them to an engagement; but all his endeavours 
proved fruitleſs till the third day of Auguſt, when having 


obtained the weather-gage, he bore down upon them in 


order of battle. The engagement began with great impe- 
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moſity on both ſides, but in little more than ten minutes 


M. d Apchè ſet his fore-ſail, and bore away, his whole. 


ſquadron following his example, and maintaining a run- 


ning fight in a very irregular line. The Britiſh Admiral 


then hoiſted the fignal for a general chaſe, which the 
enemy perceiving, thought proper to cut away their boats, 
ind crowd with all the fail they could carry. They 
eſapedby favour of the night intothe roadof Pondichttry, 
and Mr. Pococke anchored with his ſquadron off Carical, 
1 French ſettlement, having thus obtained an undilputed 


victory, with the loſs of thirty men killed, and one hundred 


and ſixteen wounded, including Commodore Stevens and 
Captain Martin, though their wounds were not dangerous. 
The number of killed and wounded on board the French 


ſquadron amounted, according to report, to five hundred 


and forty; and their fleet was ſo much damaged, that in 
the beginning of September their commodore failed for 


the iſland of Bourbon, in the ſame latitude with Madagaſ. 


car, in order to refit ; thus leaving the command and ſo- 
vereignty of the Indian ſeas to the Engliſh admiral, whoſe 


fleet, from the beginning of this campaign, had been much 


inferior to the French ſquadron in number of ſhips and 
men, as well as in weight of metal. 


XV. Mr. Lally having reduced Cuddalore and Fort 


St. David's, reſolyed to extort a ſum of money from the 


King of Tanjour, on pretence that, in the laſt war, he 
had granted an obligation to the French governour for a 
certain ſum, which had never been paid. Lally accord- 


ingly marched with a body of three thouſand men into the 


dominions of Tanjour, and demanded ſeventy- two lack of 


rupees. 


*Coddalore was in fuch a deſenerlel condition, that it could make no 
reſiſtance ; and there being no place in Part St. David's bomb- proof, nor any 
proviſions or freſh water, the garriſon Turrendered in twelve rer © on 
tion, af ter having ſuſtained a ſevere bombardment, 
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B a 1 K rupees. The extravagant demand being rejected, he 
E Pplundered Nagare, a trading town on the ſea-coaſt, and 
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cuted the ſiege until a breach was made, his proviſions and 
ammunition beginning to fail, ſeveral vigorous ſallies bein 
made by the forces of the King of Tanjour, and the place 


wards the end of September. He afterwards cantoned 


out oppoſition, and began to make preparations for the 
ſiege of Madras, which ſhall be recorded among the inci- 


forces belonging to the Eaſt-India company were ſo much 
but were obliged to remain on the defenſive, and provide 


as well as they could for the ſecurity of Fort St. George, 
and the other ſettlements in that part of India. 


Aſia, thoſe remote ſcenes in which the intereſt of Great- 


from whoſe ſolitary friendſhip the Britiſh nation can never 
reap any ſolid benefit; and to defend a foreign el 
in whoſe behalf ſhe had already laviſhed an immenſity df 


which had ſignaliſed the former campaign, the mutui 
| lofles of the belligerent powers, the incredible expenſe oll 


he diſtreſſes of Saxony in particular, and the calamitie of 
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afterwards inveſted the capital: but after he had profe. 


well defended by European gunners, ſent from the Eng- 
liſh garriſon at Trichinopoly, he found himſelf obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, and retreat with precipitation, leaving his 
cannon behind. He arrived at Carical about the middle 
of Auguſt, and from thence retired to Pondicherry to. 


his troops in the province of Arcot, entered the city with- 


dents of the ſucceeding year. In the mean time, the land- 


out-numbered by the re-enforcements which arrived with 
Mr. Lally, that they could not pretend to keep the field, 


8 XVI. Having particulariſed the events of the war 
which diſtinguiſhed this year in America, Africa, and 


Britain was immediately and intimately concerned, it nov 
remains to record the incidents of the military operations 
in Germany, ſupported by Britiſh ſubſidies, and enforced 
by Britiſh troops, to favour the a deſigns.of an ally, 


treaſure. Notwithſtanding the bloodſhed and ravages 


money, the difficulty of recruiting armies thinned by 
ſword and diſtemper, the ſcarcity of forage and proviſo 


Wal, 
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uur, which deſolated the oreateſt part of thi empire, no 
yropo poſition of peace was hinted by either of the parties 
concerned, but the powers at variance ſeemed to be ex- 
_perated againſt each other with the moſt implacable 
reſentment. Jarring intereſts were harmoniſed, old pre- 
jdices rooted up, inveterate jealouſies aſſuaged, and even 
nconſiſtencies reconciled, in connecting the confederacy 


which was now formed and eſtabliſhed againſt the King 


of Pruffia z and, on the other hand, the King of Great- 
Britain ſeemed determined to employ the whole power and 


xfuated by diſagreeing motives, which, in the ſequel, 


Empreſs-Queen, over and above her deſire of retrieving 
Sileſia, which was her primary aim, gave way to the ſug- 
geſtions of perſonal hatred and revenge, to the gratifica- 


ton of which ſhe may be ſaid to have facrificed, in ſome 


meaſure, the intereſts of her family, as well as the repoſe 


influence of his crown in ſupporting this monarch. Yet 
the members of the grand confederacy were differently 


operated for the preſervation of his Pruſſian Majeſty, by 
preventing the full exertion of their united ſtrength. The 
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of the empire, by admitting the natural enemies of her 
houſe into the Auſtrian Netherlands, and inviting them 


to invade the dominions of her co- eſtates with a formidable 


the empire, which ſhe accordingly fomented : for this 
houſe of Brandenburgh; and, therefore, ſhe had, no 
doubt, ſet bounds to the proſecution of her ſchemes in con- 


ert with the court of Vienna; but her deſigns againſt 


of theſe, ſhe ſent an army of one hundred and twenty 
treaty with the Empreſs-Queen of Hungary, who is faid 


Auſtria, gratified her perſonal diſguſt towards the Pruſſian 
| monarch X 


amy. France, true to her old political axims, wiſhed | 
tolee the houſe of Auſtria weakened by the diviſions in 


reaſon it could not be her intereſt to effect the ruin of the 


Hanover amounted to abſolute conqueſt : in purſuance 


thouſand men acroſs the Rhine, inſtead of four-and-twenty 
thouſand, which ſhe had engaged to furniſh by the original 


to have ſhared i in the ſpoils of the electorate. The Cza- 
tina, by co-operating with the houſes of Bourbon and 


| 

: 

| ' 

| 
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BO 8 K monarch, auginented her finances by conſiderable ſub aha blo 
ſidies from both, and perhaps amuſed herſelf with the i the ne 
; 3753 hope of obtaining an eſtabliſhment in the German empire; Auſtrian 
but whether ſhe wavered in her own ſentiments, or her Troppau 
miniĩſtryfluctuated between the promiſes of France and the lrellau, e 
preſents of Great-Britain, certain it is, her forces had not Not that 
acted with vigour in Pomerania; and her General Apraxin, I bntion f 
inſtead of proſecuting his e had retreated imme vediſh! 
diately after the Pruſſians miſcarried in their attack. He «mand c 
was indeed diſgraced, and tried for having thus retired with te of 8 
out orders: but in all probability this trial was no other than Duke of 

aà farce, acted to amuſe the other confederates, while the ines for 
Empreſs of Ruſſia gained time to deliberate upon the offen into that 
that were made, and determine with regard to the advan but leviec 
tages or diſadvantages that might accrue to her from per. tired to 1. 
ſevering in the engagements which ſhe had contracted. Aoi "tes of x 
for the Swedes, although they had been inſtigated to bis Pruffi 
hoſtilities againſt Pruſſia by the intrigues of France, and mation, | 
flattered with hopes of retrieving Pomerania, they proſe vithin a 
cuted the war in ſuch a diſpirited and ineffectual manner my, P: 
as plainly proved that either the ancient valour of th venue 
people was extinct, or that the nation was not heartily cn taxed wit! 
gaped in the quarrel. | ſand crov 
XVII. When the Ruſſian PRO Apraxin retreated ere imr 
from Pomerania, Mareſchal Lehwald, who commanded berate on 
the Pruſſians in that country, was left at liberty to tu ſuch a cc 
his arms againſt the Swedes, and accordingly drove them their mo! 
before him almoſt without oppoſition. By the beginning proceedir 

of January they had evacuated all Pruſſian Pomerania iſ de fame 
and Lehwald invaded their dominions in his turn. He, i dies; bi 

a little time, made himſelf maſter of all Swediſh Pome countries 
Tania, except Stralſund and the ifle of Rugen, and poiſe! ſſh non cou 
ſed himſelf of ſeveral magazines which the enemy h 0Pprefſin 
erected. The Auſtrian army, after their defeat at Breſau dere at \ 
had retired into Bohemia, where they were cantoned, reconcile 
the head-quarters being fixed at Koningſgratz. I uus the 
King of Pruſlia having cleared all his part of Silla Phich is 
except the: town of Schweidnitz, VR he circupiſcride | tho WET 


With 
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5 
th a blockade, ſent detachments from his army cantoned CHAP. 1 
n the neighbourhood of Breſlau, to penetrate into the IX. e 
luſtrian or ſouthern part of Sileſia, where they ſurpriſed 17383. a 
ſroppau and Jaggernſdorf, while he himſelf remained at . — 
Frelau, entertaining his officers with concerts of muſick. 
Not that he ſuffered' theſe amuſements to divert his at- „ 
tention from ſubjects of greater importance. He laid 1 
Srediſh Pomerania under contribution, and made a freſh + 1-8 
temand of five hundred thouſand crowns from the electo- | 
rate of Saxony. Having received intimation that the — dl, 
Duke of Mecklenbourg was employed in providing maga- 1 
ines for the French army, he detached a body of troops By 
into that country, who not only ſecured. the magazines, 1 
hut levied conſiderable contributions; and the Duke re- 
tired to Lubeck, attended by the French miniſter. The 
ates of Saxony having proved a little dilatory in obeying | | 
his Pruflian Majeſty's injunction, received a ſecond inti- $11" 8 
nation, importing, that they ſhould levy and deliver, £1.38 
within a certain time, eighteen thouſand recruits for his "FF 8 
amy, pay into the hands of his commiſſary one year's : Pb 
revenue of the electorate in advance; and Leipzick was | 
taxed with anextraordinary ſubſidy of eighthundred thou- 
ſand crowns, on pain of military execution. The States 
vere immediately convoked at Leipzick, in order to deli- . RD | | 
berate on theſe demands; and the city being unable to pay a 
ſuch a conſiderable ſum, the Pruſſian troops began to put N 
their monarch's threats in execution. He juſtified theſe 1 
proceedings, by declaring that the enemy had practiſed | 1 „ 
the ſame violence and oppreflion on the territories of his 
allies; but how the practice of his declared enemies, in 
countries which they had invaded and ſubdued in the com- 
mon courſe of war, ſhould juſtify him in pillaging and 
opprefſing a people, with whom neither he nor his allies 
vere at war, it is not eaſy to conceive, As little can we 
reconcile this conduct to the character of a prince, aſſu- 
ning the title of Protector of the Proteſtant Religion, 
vhich is the eſtabliſhed faith among thoſe very Saxons 


vho were ſubjected to ſuch gricyous impoſitions ; impoſi- 
tions 


of all other countries that ſhould be ſubjected to his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty i in the courſe of the campaign; to re- 
move the receivers who had been employed in any part o 
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| ; The Frer 
BOOK tions the more grievous and unmerited, as they had neyer ll perſon 
II. taken any ſhare in the preſent war, but cautiouſly avoided yovernme 
1758. every ſtep that might be conſtrued into provocation, fin: fimates, 
| the King of Pruffia declared they might depend upon lis bold co 
protection. 351 thin 

$ XVIII. Before we proceed to enumerate the event: WM cnalties 

of the campaign, it may be neceſſary to inform the reader, o partic 

that the forces brought intothe field by the Empreſs-Quees tid John 

of Hungary, and the States of the Empire, the Czaring, < the ch 

the Kings of France and Sweden, fell very little ſhort of iris, 

three hundred thouſand men; and all theſe were deſtined iy in the 

to act againſt the King of Pruffia and the Elector of Hano- eber 

ver. In oppoſition to this formidable confederacy, his id duri 

Pruffian Majeſty was, by the ſubſidy from England, the bs arg 

| ſpoils of Saxony, and the revenues of Brandenbourg, Fed ch 
enabled to maintain an army of one hundred and forty thou- f Otob 

ſand men; while the Elector of Hanoverafſembleda bodyof Coſter.- 8. 

ſixty thooſund men, compoſed of his own electoral troops, WW. . . IN 

with the auxiliary mercenaries of Heſſe-Caſſel, Bucke- he elec 

bourg, Saxegotha, and Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel, all af dation ; 

them maintained by the pay of Great-Britain. At this e 
juncture, indeed, there was no other fund for their ſub- Runde in 

ſiſtence, as the countries of Hanover and Heſſe were pol- 1 

ſeſſed by the enemy, and in the former the government fe, ik 

was entirely changed. Jobn Fai 

§ XIX. In the month of bebe in the precading ger Wo 

year, a farmer of the revenues from Paris arrived at Hano- Ae 

ver, where he eſtabliſhed his office, in order to act h) AG 

virtue of powers from one John Faidy, to whom the French eich and 

King granted the direction, receipt, and adminiſtration a 

all the duties and revenues of the electorate. This di inporting 

rector was, by a decree of the council of ſtate, empower Wiſh ELF 


ed to receive the revenues, not only of Hanover, but allo articles fig 


the officer 


| Six days ; 
IMmodatia 
orcken and 
nts omitted 


the direction, receipt, and adminiſtrationof the duties and 


revenues of Hanover, and appoint others in their "I 
7 


ee 


The French King, by the ſame decree, ordained, that 
perſons who had been entruſted under the preceding 
government with titles, papers, accounts, regiſters, or 
eſtimates, relating to the adminiſtration of the revenues 
hould communicate them to John Faidy, or his attor- 
nies; that the magiſtrates of the town, diſtricts, and com- 
monalties, as well as thoſe who directed the adminiſtration 
of particular ſtates and provinces, ſhould deliver to the 
{id John Faidy, or his attornies, the produce of ſix years 


of the duties and revenues belonging to the ſaid towns, 


litrits, and provinces, reckoning from the firſt of Janu- 


ry in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty one, 


together with an authentick account of the ſums they had 
raid during that term to the preceding ſovereign, and of 
the charges RY incurred. It appears from the na- 


ture of this decree, which was dated on the eighteenth day 


of October, hat immediately after the conventions of 
Coſter-Seven 324 Bremeworden“, the court of Verſailles 


had determin2 t change the government and ſyſtem of 


the ele&tor2*:, contrary to an expreſs article of the capi- 
ulation granted tothe city of Hanover, when it ſurrender- 


n ſeifing places and provinces which were not yet ſubdued; 

for, by the decree above mentioned, the adminiſtration of 
John Faidy extended to the countries which might here- 
ater be conquered. With what regard to juſtice, then, 
could the French government charge the Elector of Hano- 


— — 


aith and humanity did the Duke de Richelieu obſerve, in 


R 


Importing, that as the treaty made with the country of 
Hanover had been rendered void by the violation of the 


ſhould 


| Six ks after the convention was Gened at Cloſter- Seven, another act of 


orcken and Villemur, relating to the releaſe of priſoners, and ſome other 
Mts omitted i in the convention, 


ed on the ninth day of Auguſt; and that the crown of 
France intended to take advantage of the ceſſation of arms, 


rer with the infraction of articles? or what reſpect to good 


the order iſſued from Zell, towards the end of the year, 


ticles ſigned at Cloſter-Seven, all the effects belonging to 
he 5 z or ery, employed in the Hanoverian army 


Mmmodation was concluded at Breme worden, between the Generals 
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Majeſty ? 


J Britai in and Pruflia, but even ſollicited the court of France 


Landgrave, the plan of a treaty founded on the following 
conditions. The Landgrave, after having expreſſed a 


ment againſt the King and his allies; and give no aſſiſtance 


ral or particular aſſemblies of the Empire, againſt his Ma. 
jeſty's intereſt; but, on the contrary, employ his intereſt, 


Hanoverian army, ſhould engage in the ſervice of France, 


againſt his Britannick Majeſty: that, immediately after 


condition they were inwhen ſubduedby the French forces: 
that theſe dominions ſhould be exempted from all further 
contributions, either in money, corn, forage, wood, or 
cattle, though already impoſed on the ſubjects of Helle; 


. articles of that nature, which might paſs through his do- 


ditary prince, with regard to religion; uſe his intereſt with 
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$& XX. The Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſel, being deſirous 
of averting a like ſtorm from his dominions, not only pro- 
miſed to renounce all connexion with the Kings of Great. 


to receive him among the number of its dependants; for, 
on the eighteenth day of October, the miniſter of the Duc 
de Deuxponts delivered at Verſailles, in the name of the 


ardent defire of attaching himſelf wholly to France, pro- 
poſed theſe articles: That he ſhould enter into no engage- 


directly or indirectly to the enemies of his Majeſty and 
his allies : that he ſhould never give his vote, in the gene- 


jointly with France, to quiet the troubles of the Empire: 
that, for this end, his troops, which had ſerved in the 


on condition that they ſhould not act in the preſent war 


the ratification of the treaty, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
ſhould reſtore the dominions of the Landgravein the ſame 


and the French troops pay forall the proviſion with which 


they might be ſupplied ; ; in which caſe the Landgrave 
ſhould exactno toll for warlike ſtores, proviſions, or other 


minions : that the King of France ſhould guarantee al 
his eſtates, all the rights of the houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel, pat. 
ticularly the act of aſſurance ſigned by his ſon, the hert- 


the ere and the e chat, in conſider- 
| atioſ 
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tion of the immenſe loſſes and damages his moſt ſerene C MAT. P. 
highneſs had ſuffered fince the French invaded his coun- ,-- ; 


try, and of the great ſums he ſhould loſe with England 
in arrears and ſubſidies by this accommodation, he might 
he excuſed from furniſhing his contingent to the army of 
the Empire, as well as from paying the Roman months 
granted by the diet of the Empire; and if, in reſentment 
of this convention, the ſtates of his ſerene kiphneſk ſhould 


be attacked, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhould afford the 


moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſuccours. Theſe propoſals 
will ſpeak for themſelves to the reader's apprehenſion ; 
and if he is not blinded by the darkeſt miſts of prejudice, 


exhibit a clear and diſtin idea of a genuine German 


ally. The Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel had been fed with 
the good things of England, even in time of peace, when 
his friendſhip could not avail, nor his averſion prejudice 
the intereſts of Great-Britain : but he was retained in that 


ſeaſon of tranquillity as a friend, on whoſe ſervices the 


moſt implicit dependence might be placed in any future 


ſtorm or commotion. How far he merited this confidence - 


and favour might have been determined by refleQing on 


his conduct during the former war: in the courſe of which 
his troops were hired to the King of Great-Britain and 


his enemies alternately, as the ſcale of convenience happen- 


ed to preponderate. Since the commencement of the pre- 


ſent troubles, he had acted as a mercenary to Great-Bri- 
tain, although he was a principal in the diſpute, and ſtood 
connected with her deſigns by ſolemn treaty, as well as by 
all the ties of gratitude and honour : but now that the cauſe 
of Hanover ſeemed to be on the decline, and his own 
dominions had ſuffered by the fate of the war, he not only 
appeared willing to abandon his benefaCtor and ally, but 
even ſued to be inliſted in the ſervice of his adverſary. 


This intended defection was, however, prevented by a 


ſudden turn of fortune, which he could not poſlibly fore- 


ſee ; and his troops continued to act in canjunktion with 


the Hanoverians. 


Vol. IV. — | XX. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXI. The Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel was not ſingular 


in making ſuch advances to the French monarch. The 
Duke of Brunſwick, ſtill more nearly connected with the 


King of Great-Britain, uſed ſuch uncommon expedition 
in detaching himſelf from the tottering fortuneof Hanover, 
that in ten days after the convention of Cloſter-Seven 
he had concluded a treaty with the courts of Vienna and 


Verſailles ; ſo that the negociation muſt have been begun 
before that convention took place. 
of September his miniſter at Vienna, by virtue of full 
powers from the Duke of Brunſwick, accepted and ſigned 
the conditions which the French King and his Auſtrian 


On the twentieth day 


ally thought proper to impoſe. Theſe imported, That 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the 


cities of Brunfwick and Wolfenbuttel during the war, 


and make uſe of the artillery, arms, and military ſtores 


depoſited in their arſenals : that the Duke's forces, on 
their return from the camp of the Duke of Cumberland, 


ſhould be diſbanded and diſarmed; and take an oath, 
that they ſhould not, during the preſent war, ſerve againſt 
the King or his allies : that the Duke ſhould be permitted 
to maintain a battalion of foot, and two ſquadrons of horſe, 


for the guard of his perſon and caſtles ; but the regulations 
made by Mareſchal Richelieu and the intendant of hi. 


army ſhovld ſubſiſt on their preſent footing : that the 


Duke ſhould furniſh his contingent in money and troops, 
agreeably to the laws of the Empire: that his forces ſhould 


immediately join thoſe which the Germanick body had 


aſſembled : and that he ſhould order his miniſter at Ratiſ- 


bon to vote conformably to the reſolutions of the diet, 


Brunſwick. How ſcrupulouſly ſoever the Duke might 


approved and confirmed by the Emperor. In conficer- 
ation of all theſe conceſſions, the Duke was reſtored to the 
favour of the French King, who graciouſly promiſed that 
neither his revenues nor his treaſure ſhould be touched, 
nor the adminiſtration of juſtice invaded; and that nothing 
- further ſhould be demanded, but winter-quarters for the 


regiments which ſhould paſs that ſeaſon in the country of 
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have intended to obſerve the articles of this treaty, his 
intentions were fruſtrated by the conduct of his brother 
Prince Ferdinand, who, being inveſted with the command 
of the Hanoverian army, and ordered to reſume the opera- 
tions of war againſt the enemy, detained the troops of Brunſ- 
wick, as well as his nephew the Hereditary Prince, not- 
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vithſtanding the treaty which his brother had ſigned, and 


the injunctions which he had laid upon his ſon to quit the 


expoſtulatory letter to Prince Ferdinand, pathetically com- 
plaining that he had ſeduced his troops, decoyed his ſon, 
and diſgraced his family; inſiſting upon the prince's 
purſuing his journey as well as upon the returning the 
troops: and threatening, in caſe of non-compliance, to uſe 
other means that ſhould be more effeEtual *. Notwith- 


X 2 ſtanding 


army, and make a tour to Holland. The Duke wrote an 


* Tranſlation of the letter written by the Duke of Prunſwick to his bro- 


ther Prince Ferdinand s | 
«S$1R: | 


KNOW yon too well to doubt that the ſituation in which we ſtand at 
preſent, with reſpe& to each other, gives you abundance of uneaſineſs; nor 
will you doubt that it gives me equal concern: indeed, it afflicts me greatly. 
Mean while | could never, my deareſt brother, have believed that you would 


ingly mortified to find myielf under the hard neceffity of telling you that this 
ſtep is coutrary to the law of nations, and the conſtitutions of the Empire ; 
and that, if you perſiſt in it, you will diſgrace your ſamily, and bring a ſtain 
upon your country, which you pretend to ſerve. The Hereditary Prince, my 
lon, was at Hamburgh by my order, and you have carried him to Stade. 
Could he diſtruſt his uncle, an uncle who hath done fo much honour to his 

family? Could he believe that this uncle would deprive him of liberty, a 
liberty never refuſed to the loweſt officer: I ordered him to make a tour to 
Holland : could not the loweſt officer have done as much? Let us fuppoſe 
for a moment, that my troops, among whom he ſerved, were to have ſtaid 


ours, to exerciſe this right with regard to a ſon, who is the Hereditary 


9 Prince, of whoſe rights and prerogatives you cannot be ignorant ? It is im- 
0 polſible you could have conceived ſuch deſigns without the ſuggeſtion of 


others. Thoſe who did ſuggeſt them have trampled on the rights of nature, 
of nations, and of the princes of Germany : they have induced you to add 
to all theſe the moſt cruel inſult on a brother whom you love, and who 


a ther 


with the Hanoverians, would it not have been ſtill in my power to give an 
vilicer leave of abſence, or even leave to reſign his commiſſion ? and would 
Jou hinder your brother, the head of your family, aud of ſuch a family as 


be the perſon who ſhould carry away from me my cldeſt fon. I am exceed- 


always loved you with the warmeſt affection. Would you have your bro- 
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» 9 K ſtanding this warm remonſtrance, Prince Ferdinand ad. 


hered to his plan. He detained the troops, and the Here. 
ditary Prince, who, being fond of the ſervice, in a little 


time ſignaliſed himſelf by very extraordinary acts of bra. | 

very and conduct; and means were found to reconcile his 
father to meaſures that expreſsly contradicted his engage- 
ments with the courts of Vienna and Verſailles. 


(XXII. The defeat of the French army at Roſbach, 


and the retreat of the Ruſſians from Pomerania, had en- 


tirely changed the face of affairs in the Empire. The 


French King was ſoon obliged to abandon his conqueſts on 


chat ſide of the Rhine, and his es ſounded no longer 
terrible 


ther lay his juſt complaints againſt you before the whole Empire, and al 
Europe? Are not your proceedings without example? What is Germany 


become ? What are its princes become, and our houſe in particular ? 1s it 


the intereſt of the two kings, the cauſe of your country, and my cauſe, that 
you pretend to ſupport ?=-l repeat it, brother, that this deſign could never 
have been framed by you. 


I again command my ſon to purſue his journey; 
and I cannot conceive you will give the leaſt obſtruction : if you ſhould 


(which I pray God avert) 1 ſolemnly declare that I will not be conſtrained 


by ſuch meaſures, nor ſhall 1 ever forget what 1 owe to myſelf, As to my 
troops, you may ſec what I have written on that head to the Hanoverian 
miniſtry. The Duke of Cumberland, by the convention of Cloſter- Seven, 
diſmiſſed them, and ſent them home: the ſaid miniſtry gave me notice of 
this convention, as a treaty by which I was bound. Ihe march of the 
troops was ſettled; and au incident happening, they halted : that obllacle 


being removed, the were to have continued their merch. The court of 
Hanover will be no longer bound by the convention, while I not only | 


accepted 1t on their word, but have alſo, in conformity with their inſtruc 


tions, negociated at Verſailles, and at Vienna. After all theſe ſteps they 


would have me contradict myſelf, break my werd, and entirely ruin my 


eſtate, as well as my honour. Did you ever know your brother guilty of } 


ſuch things? Hrue it is, I have, as you ſay, ſacrificed my all; or rather, | 
have been ſacrificed. The only thing left me is my honour ; and in the ut- 


happy contraſt of our ſituations, I lament both you and myſelf, that it ſhould 
be from you, my dear brother, I ſhould receive the cryel advice to give up 


my honour. I cannot liſten to it; 1 cannot recede from my promiſe. My 
troops, therefore, muſt return home, agreeably to what the Duke of Cum- 
berland and the Hanoverian miniſtry ſtipulated with regard to me in the 
ſtrongeſt manner. 1 am afraid that the true circumſtances of things are 
concealed from you. Not to detain your expreſs too long, I ſhall ſend you 
by the poſt, copies of all I have written to the Hanoverian miniſtry. It will 

ieve your honeſt heart to read it. I am, with a heart n broken, jet 
all of tenderneſs for you, your, &c. 

“ Blanckenbourg, Nov. 2, 17 57.“ 
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terrible in the ears of the Hanoverian and Pruſſian allies. CHAP. 


A8 little formidable were the denunciations of the Empe- T0 


ror, who had, by a decree of the Aulick council, com- 


municated to the diet certain mandates, iſſued in the 


month of Auguſt in the preceding year, on pain of the 


ban of the Empire, with avocatory letters annexed, 


apainſt the King of Great-Britain, Elector of Hanover, 
and the other princes acting in concert with the King of 


Pruſha. The French court likewiſe publiſhed a virulent 


memorial, after the convention of Cloſter-Seven had been 


violated, and ſet aſide, drawing an invidious parallel 
between the conduct of the French King and the proceed- 


ings of his Britannick Majeſty; in which the latter is 


taxed with breach of faith, and almoſt every meannefs 
that could ſtain the character of a monarch. In anſwer 
to the Emperor's decree, and this virulent charge, Baron 
Gimmengen, the electoral Miniſter of Brunſwick Lunen- 
bourg, preſented to the diet, in November, a long me- 
morial, reeapitulating the important ſervices his ſovereign 


had done the houſe of Auftria, and the ungrateful returns 


he had reaped, in the Queen's refuſing to aſſiſt him, when 
his dominions were threatened with an invation. He 


enumerated many inftances in which the had atlhſted, 


encouraged, and even joined the enemies of the elec- 
torate, in contempt of her former engagements, and di- 
rectly contrary to the conſtitution of the Empire. He 


refuted every article of the charge which the French court 


| had brought againſt him in the virulent libel, retorted 
the imputations of perfidy and ambition, and with reſpect 
to France, juſtified way particular of his own con- 


duct, 


XXIII. While the wen eh and ma armies 


remained in their winter- quarters, the former at Zell, 


and the latter at Lunenbourg, divers petty enterpriſes 


were executed by detachments with various ſucceſs. The 
Hanoverian general Juncheim, having taken poſt at Hal- 
berſtadt and Quedlimburg, from whence he made ex- 
curſions even to the gates af Bruntwick, and kept the 
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French army in continual hm. was viſited by a large 


body of the enemy, who compelled him to retire to Acher. 


fleben, committed great exceſſes in the town of Halber. 
ſtadt and its neighbourhood, and carried off hoſtages for 


the payment of contributions. General Hardenberg, 
another Hanoverian officer, having diſlodged the French 
detachments that occupied Burgh, Vogelſack, and Ritter- 
hude, and cleared the whole territory of Bremen, in 
the month of January the Duke de Broglio aflembled x 


conſiderable corps of troops that were cantoned at Otterſ. 


burgh, Rothenburg, and the adjacent country, and ad- 
vancing to Bremen, demanded admittance, threatening, 
that, in caſe of a refuſal, he would have recourſe to ex- 
tremities, and puniſh the inhabitants feverely, ſhould they 


make the leaſt oppoſition. When their deputies waited 


upon him, to defire a ſhort time for deliberation, he an- 
ſwered, Not a moment—the Duke de Richelieu's orders 
&« are peremptory, and admit of no delay.” He accord- 
ingly ordered the cannon to advance; the wall was ſcaled, 


and the gates would have been forced open, had not the 


magiſtrates, at the earneſt importunity of the people, re- 
ſolved to comply with his demand. A ſecond deputation 


was immediately diſpatched to the Duke de Broglio, 


ſignifying their compliance; and the gates being opened, 
he marched into the city at midnight, after having pro- 


miſed upon his honour, that no attempt ſhould be made to. 


the prejudice of its rights and prerogatives, and no outrage 
offered to the privileges of the regency, to the liberty, 


religion, and commerce of the inhabitants. This con- 


gueſt, however, was of ſhort duration. Prince Ferdi- 


nand of Brunſwick being joined by a body of Pruſſian 


horſe, under the command of Prince George of Holſtein 


_ Gottorp, the whole army was put in motion, and advanced 
to the country of Bremen about the middle of February. 


The enemy were diſlodged from Rothenburg, Otterſburg, 
and Verden, and they abandoned the city of Bremen at 
the approach of the Hanoverian general, who took pol- 
feſſion of it without oppoſition. 
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XXIV. By this time the court of Verſailles, being CH 2 P. 
diffatisfied with the conduct of the Duke de Richelieu, ,. , 


had recalled that general from Germany, where his place 


was ſupplied by the Count de Clermont, to the general 
ſatisfaction of the army, as well as to the joy of the Hano- 
verian ſubjects, among whom Richelieu had committed 


many flagrant and inhuman acts of rapine and oppreſſion. 
The new commander found his maſter's forces reduced to 
a deplorable condition, by the accidents of war, and diſ- 
temper ariſing from hard duty, ſevere weather, and the 


want of neceſſaries. As he could not pretend, with ſuch 


a wretched remnant, to oppoſe the deſigns of Prince Fer- 


dinand in the field, or even maintain the footing which Bis 


predeceſſor had gained, he found himſelf under the ne- 


ceſſity of retiring with all poſſible expedition towards the 
Rhine. As the allies advanced, his troops retreated from 
their diſtant quarters with ſuch precipitation, as to leave 


behind all their ſick, together with a great part of their 


baggage and artillery, beſides a great number of officers 
and ſoldiers, that fell into the hands of thoſe parties by 
whom they were purſued. The inhabitants of Hanover, 
perceiving the French intended to abandon that city, were 
overwhelmed with the fear of being ſubject to every ſpe- 
cies of violence and abuſe : but their apprehenſions were 
happily diſappointed by the honour and integrity of the 
Duke de Randan, the French governor, who not only took 
effectual meaſures for reſtraining the ſoldiers within the 
bounds of the moſt rigid diſcipline and moderation, but 


likewiſe exhibited a noble proof of generoſity, almoſt with- 


out example. Inftead of deſtroying his magazine of pro- 
riſions, according to the uſual practice of war, he ordered 


the whole to be either fold at a low price, or diſtributed 


among the poor of the city, who had been long expoſed 
to the horrours of famine : an act of godlike humanity, 
which ought to dignify the charaCter of that worthy noble- 
man above all the titles that military fame can deſerve, 
or arbitrary monarchs beſtow. The regency of Hanover 
were fo deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of his heroick be- 

haviour 
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 B D O K haviour on this occaſion, that they gratefully acknowledged 


It, in a letter of thanks to him and the Count de Cler. 
mont; and on the day of ſolemn thankſgiving to heaven, 
for their being delivered from their enemies, the clergy in 
their ſermons did not fail to celebrate and extol the charity 
and benevolence of the Duke de Randan. 


moſt exquiſite pleaſure to a mind endued with ſenſibility; 
and this, no doubt, may be termed one of the faireſt tri- 
umphs of humanity. 


XXV. The two grand diviſions of the French army, 


_ quartered at Zell and Hanover, retired in good order to 


Hamelen, where they collected all their troops, except 


thoſe that were left in Hoya, and about four thouſand men 


Placed in garriſon at Minden, to retard the operations of 


the combined army. Towards the latter end of February, 


Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, having received intelli- 
gence that the Count de Chabot was poſted with a con- 
ſiderable body of troops at Hoya, upon the Weſer, de- 
tached the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, with four bat- 
talions, and ſome light troops and dragoons, to diſlodge 
them from that neighbourhood. This enterpriſe was ex- 
ecuted with the utmoſt intrepidity. The Hereditary Prince 
paſſed the Weſer at Bremen with part of his detachment, 
while the reſt advanced on this fide of the river; and the 


enemy, being attacked in front and rear, were in a little 


time forced, and thrown into confuſion. The bridge 
being abandoned, and near ſeven hundred men taken pri- 


ſoners, the Count de Chabot threw himſelf, with two bat. 


talions, into the caſtle, where he reſolved to ſupport him- 
ſelf, in hope of being relieved. The regiment of Bretagne, 
and ſome detachments of dragoons, were actually on the 
march to his aſſiſtance, The Hereditary Prince being 
made acquainted with this circumſtance, being alſo deſti- 


5 tute of heavy artillery to beſioge the place in form, ard 


taking it for granted he ſhould not be able to maintain the 
poſt after it might be taken, he liſtened to the terms of 
capitulation propoſed by the French general, whoſe garri- 


ſon 
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in was ſuffered to march out with the honours of war; CH 27 P. 


wt their cannon, ſtores, and ammunition were ſurrender- _ 8 


4 to the victor. This was the firſt exploit of the Here- 
litary Prince, whoſe valour and activity, on many ſubſe- 


10 ſooner reduced Hoya, than he marched to the attack of 
Minden, which he inveſted on the fifth day of March, and 
on the fourteenth the garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
Aſter the reduction of this city, the combined army ad- 


ranced towards Hamelen, where the French general had 


clabliſned his head quarters: but he abandoned them at 
the approach of the allies, and leaving behind all his fick 
and wounded, with part of his magazines, r2tired without 
halting to Paderborn, and from thence to the Rhine, re- 
calling in his march the troops that were in Embden, 


Caſſel, and the landgraviate of Heſſe, all which places 
were now evacuated. They were terribly harraſſed in 


tier retreat by the Pruſſian huſſars, and a body of light 
torſe, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hanoverian hunters, 
who took a great number of priſoners, together with many 


baggage-waggons, and ſome artillery. Such was the 


precipitation of the enemy's retreat, that they could not 
ind time to deſtroy all their magazines of proviſion and 
loragez and even forgot to call in the garriſon of Vechte, 
mall fortreſs in the neighbourhood of Diepholt, who 
vere made priſoners of war, and here was found a com- 
pete train of battering cannon and mortars. The Count 


| Uiributed his forces into quarters of cantonment in Weſel 


toned the allied army in the biſhoprick of Munfter : here, 
igwever, he did not long remain inactive, In the latter 
end of May he ordered a detachment to paſs the Rhine at 
Duytburg, under the command of Colonel Scheither, 
ho executed his order without laſs, defeated three bat- 
lions of the enemy, and took five pieces of cannon. In 
ne beginning of June the whole army paſſed the Rhine, 
on a bridge conſtructed for the occaſion, defeated a body 


quent occaſions, ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. He had 


de Clermont, having reached the banks of the Rhine, 


and the adjoining country, while Prince Ferdinand can- 


of 
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| BOOK of French cavalry, and obtained divers other advantages 
: | RE uote in their march towards Weſel. Kaiſerſworth was ur. 
| 178.1 priſed, the greater part of the garriſon either killed or 
taken; and Prince Ferdinand began to make preparationg 
for the ſiege of Duſſeldorp. In the mean time, the Count 
de Clermont, being unable to ſtop the rapidity of his pro- 
q greſs, was obliged to ſecure his troops with ſtrong en- 
1 trenchments, until he ſhould be properly re-enforced. 
 $ XXVIL. The court of Verſailles, though equally mor. 
tified and confounded at the turn of their affairs in Ger. 
many, did not fit tamely and behold this reverſe ; but 
exerted their uſual ſpirit and expedition in retrieving the 
E loſſes they had ſuſtained. They aſſembled a body of troops 
i at Hanau, under the direction of the Prince de Soubiſe, 
who, it was ſaid, had received orders to penetrate, by the 
way of Donawert, Ingoldſtadt, and Arnberg, into Bohe- 
mia. In the mean time, re-enforcements daily arrived in 
the camp of the Count de Clermont; and as repeated com- 
plaints had been made of the want of diſcipline and ſubor- 
dination in that army, meaſures were taken for reforming 
the troops by ſeverity and example. The Mareſchal 
Duke de Belleifle, who now acted as ſecretary at war with 
uncommon ability, wrote a letter, directed to all the 
colonels of infantry, threatening them, in the King's name, 
with the loſs of their regiments, ſhould they connive any 
longer at the ſcandalous practice of buying commiſſions: 
an abuſe which had crept into the ſervice under various 
pretexts, to the diſcouragement of merit, the relaxation of 
diſcipline, and the total extinction of laudable emulation. 
The Prince of Clermont having quitted his ſtrong camp 
at Rhinefeldt, retired to Nuys, a little higher up the river, 
and detached a conſiderable corps, under the command of 
the Count de St. Germain, to take poſt at Crevelt, ſituated 
in a plain between his army and the camp of the allics, 
which fronted the town of Meurs : after ſeveral motions 
on both fides, Prince Ferdinand reſolved to attack the ene- 
my, and forthwith made a diſpoſition for this purpoſe. 
He aſſigned the command of the whole left wing, 2 
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ling of eighteen battalions and twenty-eight ſquadrons, 


lrons, was entruſted to the Hereditary Prince and Major- 


of two regiments of Pruſſian dragoons, were under the im- 
nediate direCtion of the Prince of Holſtein, while the Here- 
tary Prince commanded the infantry. The light troops, 
confiſting of five ſquadrons of huffars, were divided be- 


tween the Prince of Holſtein and. Lieutenant General 


Sorcken. Major Luckner's ſquadron, together with 


Fcheither's corps, were ordered to obſerve the flank of the 
memy's right, and with this view were poſted in the vil- 

hee of Papendeick; and a battalion of the troops of 
Wolfenbuttel were left in the town of Hulſte, to cover 
the rear of the army. Prince Ferdinand's deſign was to 


tack the enemy on their left flank ; but the execution 
was rendered extremely difficult by the woods and ditches 
that embarraſſed the route, and the numerous ditches that 
nterſected this part of the country. On the twenty-third 


lay of June, at four in the morning, the army began to 


nove; the right advancing in two columns as far as St. 


memy from the ſteeple of St. Anthony, procured guides, 
ad having received all the neceſſary hints of information, 
proceeded to the right, in order to charge the enemy's 
left flank by the villages of Worſt and Anrath ;. but, in 
der to divide their attention, and keep them in ſuſpenſe 
ith reſpeCt to the nature of his principal attack, he di- 
ected the Generals Sporcken aud Oberg to advance 
gainſt them by the way of Crevelt and St. Anthony, and, 


King employed in three different places at once, they 
night be prevented from ſending any re- enforcement to 
he left, where the chief attack was intended. Theſe pre- 
tions being taken, Prince Ferdinand, putting himſelf 
the head of the grenadiers of the right wing, continued 

his 


* 


General Wangenheim; the ſquadrons, with the addition 


Anthony, and the left marching up within half a league 
a Crevelt. The Prince having viewed the poſition of the 


n particular, to make the moſt of their artillery, that, 


3*5 


CHAP. We 314: | 
o Lieutenant-General Sporcken: the conduct of the right | 
xing, compoſed of ſixteen battalions and fourteen ſqua- 
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| ' BOOK his march j in two columns to the village of Anrath, where the allies 
| om he fell in with an advanced party of the French, which, fve in it 
| N after a few difcharges of muſquetry, retired to their camp WW only calc 
b and gave the alarm. In the mean time, both armies were Hanover 
j drawn up in order of battle; the troops of the allies in the Wi refuge u 
i plain between the villages of Anrath and Willich, oppo- without 
|; ſite to the French forces, whoſe left was covered with a WM hich P. 
Fi wood. The action began about one in the afternoon, ſew days 
} with a ſevere cannonading on the part of Prince Ferdi- out witt 
b nand, which, though well ſupported, proved ineffectual in WW ſhould n 
# drawing the enemy from their cover: he, therefore, deter- Wl the allies 
bi mined to diſlodge them from the wood by dint of ſmall XN 
9 arms. The Hereditary Prince immediately advanced with reſigned 
R the whole front, and a very obſtinate action enfued. Mean Contade: 
1 while, the cavalry on the right in vain attempted to pe- forced. 
5 netrate the wood on the other ſide, where the enemy had in his tu 
þ _ raiſed two batteries, which were fuſtained by forty ſqua- WM but was 
[1 drons of horſe. After a terrible fire had been maintained Wi the print 
| on both ſides, till five in the afternoon, the grenadiers Wi by the bi 

bi forced the entrenchments in the wood, which were lined Wil Duke of 
' by the French infantry. Theſe giving way abandoned landed a 
ip the wood in the utmoſt diforder ; but the purſuit was Wi of Yſent 
bj cheeked by the conduct and reſolution of the enemy's ca- ind em 
. valry, which, notwithſtanding a dreadful fire from the ar- marched 
| tillery of the allies, maintained their ground, and covered landgray 
„ the foot in their retreat to Nuys. The ſucceſs of the ¶ ready fu 
day was, in a good meaſure, owing to the artillery on the and the 
. left and in the centre, with which the Generals Sporcken derable! 
| and Oberg had done great execution, and employed the ther pro 
. attention of the enemy on that ſide, while Prince Ferdi the oper 
1 nand proſecuted his attack on the other quarter. It mull impeded 
5 

1 be owned, however, that their right wing and centre re- troops, 
. tired in great order to Nuys, though the left was de- ge r 
KB feated, with the loſs of ſome ſtandards, colours, and pieces verſion | 
9 of cannon, and ſix thouſand men killed, wounded, or Soubiſe 
4 taken priſoners*. This victory, however, which col: 

. . ; | 85 | | the of that illi 
4 Among the French officers whe loft their lives in this engagement Wi ments, wh 
x the Count de Gifors, only ſon of the Mareſchal Duke de Belleiſle, and laſt * and - gal 
4 ; . pick of hi 
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de allies about fifteen hundred men, was not at all deci- CH AP. 


9 . | . = | - ; IX. 
fre in its conſequences ;z and, indeed, the plan feemed  _ © 3s 
5 | ö L — 
only calculated to diſplay the enterpriſing genius of the 558. Fi 


Hanoverian general. True it is, the French army took 
refuge under the cannon of Cologn, where they remained, 
without hazarding any ſtep for the relief of Duſſeldorp, 
which Prince Ferdinand immediately inveſted, and in a 
{ew days reduced, the garriſon being allowed to march _»— Ye 
out with the honours of war, on condition that they 1 
ſhould not, for the ſpace of one year, carry arms againſt 
the allies. ed RATON Eh T0 
XXVII. It was at this period that Count de Clermont 
reſigned his command, which was conferred upon M. de 
Contades, and the French army was conſiderably re-en- 
forced. He even threatened to attack Prince Ferdinand 
in his turn, and made ſome motions with that deſign, | | 
but was prevented by the little river Erff, behind which F.1 
the prince reſolved to lie quiet, until he ſhould be joined — 
by the body of Britiſh troops under the command of the 
Duke of Marlborough, the firſt diviſion of which had juit 
landed at Embden. He flattered himſelf that the Prince 
of Yſenbourg, at the head of the Heſſian troops, would 41" 
ind employment for the Prince de Soubiſe, who had | i” tel 
marched from Hanau, with a deſign to penetrate into the 
landpraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel: his vanguard had been al- 
ready ſurpriſed and defeated by the militia of the country; 
and the Prince of Yſenbourg was at the head of a conſi- 
derable body of regular forces, aſſembled to oppoſe his fur- 
ther progreſs. Prince Ferdinand, therefore, hoped that 
the operations of the French general would be effectually 
impeded, until he himſelf, being joined by the Britiſh 
troops, ſhould be in a condition to paſs the Meuſe, transfer "of 
the ſeat of war into the enemy's country, thus make a di- | 
rrlion from the Rhine, and perhaps oblige the Prince de -* Loy 
Soubiſe to come to the aſſiſtance of the principal French © "0d 
e army, 
of that illuſtrious family, a young nobleman of extraordinary accompliſh- 4 
ments, who finiſhed a ſhort life of honour in the embrace of military glory, 


and fell gallantly fighting at the head of his own regiment, to the inexpreſſible 
dier of his aged father, and the univerſal regret of his country. 
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in execution of it, marched to Ruremond on the Maeſe 
when his meaſures were totally diſconcerted by a Variety 


ſide of the French, exceeded two thouſand; the lofs of the 


having collected the remains of his little army, took pol 
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at Eimbec 
himſelf at 
ſequence 
the Weſe 
Weſtphal 


army, commanded byM. deContades. He had formed aplan 
which would have anſwered theſepurpoſes effectually, and, 


of incidents which he could not foreſee. The Prince of 


Yſenbourg was, on the twenty-third day of July, defeated XX 
at Sangarſhauſen by the Duke de Broglio, whom the Maeſe ha 
Prince de Soubiſe had detached againſt him with a nun- nins, wh 
ber of troops greatly ſuperior to that which the Heſſian WM inpaſſab. 
general commanded. The Duke de Broglio, who command. Wi ucky chi 
ed the corps that formed the vanguard of Soubiſe's army, beat 2crc 
baving learned at Caſſel, that the Heſſian troops, under Wi the enem 
the Prince of Yſenbourg, were retiring towards Munden, WM himſelf 1 
| he advanced, on the twenty-third of July, with a body of lf ftion he 
eight thouſand men, to the village of Sangarſhauſen, where WM on the ot 
he found them drawn up in order of battle, and forthwith WM which h: 
made a difpoſition for the attack. At firſt his cavalry WM other po 
were repulſed by the Heſſian horſe, which charged the WW liſtence c 
French infantry, and were broke in their turn. The ipprehetr 
Heſſians, though greatly inferior in number to the enemy, WM intercep! 
made a very obſtinate reſiſtance, by favour of a rock in lnduced 
the Fulde that covered their right, and a wood by which che Rhin 
their left was ſecured. The diſpute was ſo obſtinate, that made fe 
the enemy's left was obliged to give ground, but the Duke WI averſe t. 
de Broglio ordering a freſh corps to advance, changed WI forcing | 
the fortune of the day. The Heſſians, overpowered by rounded 
numbers, gave way; part plunged into the river, where Wi ſituated 
many periſhed, and part threw themſelves into the wood, WM was per 
through which they eſcaped from the purſuit of the hut- who, pe 
ſars, who took above two hundred ſoldiers and fifty ofi- WM ruſhed i 
cers, including the Count de Canitz, who was ſecond in drove +4 
command. They likewiſe found on the field of battle bridges 


_ ſeven pieces of cannon, and eight at Munden : but the ca- WI At this 
nage was pretty conſiderable, and nearly equal on both M. de C 


fides. The number of the killed and wounded, on tht French 
talions: 
lel, and 
manded 


that he 


Heſſians was not ſo great. The Prince of Iſenbouig 


at 


2 RN LF — 21H 1 41 * 


1 ST 2 


nr. 


it kimbeck, where he ſoon was re- enforced, and found CH * P. 


timſelf at the head of twelve thouſand men: but, in con- 
{quence of this advantage, the enemy became maſters of 
the Weſer, and opened to themſelves a free paſſage into 
Weſtphalia. | 

{ XXVIII. The orvgrels of Prince Ferdinand upon the 
Maeſe had been retarded by a long ſucceſſion of heavy 


rains, which broke up the roads, and rendered the country 
impaſſable ; and now the certain information of this un- 


lucky check left him no alternative but a battle or a re- 


treat acroſs the Rhine: the firſt was carefully avoided by 
the enemy; the latter reſolution, therefore, he found 
himſelf under a neceſſity to embrace. In his preſent po- 


tion he was hampered by the French army on one wing, 


on the other by the fortreſs of Gueldres, the garriſon of 


which had been lately re-enforced, as well as by divers 
other poſts, capable of obſtructing the convoys and ſub- 
lſtence of the combined army: beſides, he had reaſon to 
apprehend that the Prince de Soubiſe would endeavour to 
intercept the Britiſh troops in their march from Embden. 
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Induced by theſe conſiderations, he determined to repaſs 


the Rhine, after having offered battle to the enemy, and 
made ſeveral motions for that purpoſe. Finding them 


werſe to an engagement, he made his diſpoſitions for 
forcing the {trong paſs of Wachtendonck, an iſland ſur- 
rounded by the Niers, of very difficult approach, and 
lituated exactly in his route to the Rhine. This ſervice 
was performed by the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, 


who, perceiving the enemy had drawn up the bridge, 


ulhed into the river at the head of his grenadiers, who 
dove them away with their bayonets, and cleared the 


ridges for the paſſage of the army towards Rhinebergen. 


At this place Prince Ferdinand received intelligence that 


M. de Chevert, reputed one of the beſt officers in the 
French ſervice, had paſſed the Lippe with fourteen bat- 


talions and ſeveral ſquadrons, to join the garriſon of We- 


ſel, and fall upon Lieutenant-General Imhoff, who com- 
manded a detached corps of the combined army at Meer, 
that he might be at hand to guard the bridge which the 

prince 
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intended for the ſiege of Duſſeldorp. Imhoff's front was 


in that difficult ground, he poſted one regiment in a cop- 


the charge given with ſuch impetuoſity and reſolution, 


of cannon, with a great number of waggons and _ 
carriages : beſides the killed and wounded, who amounte 
to a pretty conſiderable number, the victor took three hu! 
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Þo o K prince had thrown over the Rhine at Rees. His Serene 


Highneſs was extremely deſirous of ſending ſuccours 0 
General Imhoff; but the troops were too much fatigue 
to begin another march before morning; and the Rhine 
had overflowed its banks in fuch a manner as to render 
the bridge at Rees impaftable, fo that M. Imhoff was left 
to the reſources of his own conduct and the bravery of his 
troops, conſiſting of ſix battalions and four ſquadrons, 
already weakened by the abſence of different detachmentz. 
This general having received advice, on the fourth of Au- 


guſt, that the enemy intended to paſs the Lippe the ſame 
evening with a conſiderable train of artillery, in order to 


burn the bridge at Rees, decamped with a view to cover 
this place, and join two battalions which had paſſed the 
Rhine in boats, under the command of General Zaſtrow, 
who re-enforced him accordingly ; but the enemy not ay- 


pearing, he concluded the information was falſe, and re- 


ſolved to reſume his advantageous poſt at Meer. Of this 


be had no ſooner repoſſeſſed himſelf, than his advanced 


guards were engaged with the enemy, who marched 
to the attack from Weſel, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-General de Chevert, conſiſting of the whole corps 


covered by coppices and ditches, there being a riſmz 
ground on his right, from whence he could plainly diſcer! 
the whole force that advanced apainſt him, together with 
the manner of their approach. Perceiving them engaged 


pice, with orders to fall upon the left flank of the enem! 
which appeared quite uncovered ; and as ſoon as their fire 
began, advanced with the reſt of his forces to attack them 
in front. The bayonet was uſed on this occaſion, and 


that, after a ſhort reſiſtance, the enemy fell into confuſion 
and fled towards Weſel, leaving on the ſpot eleven pic 


dred and ſifty-four priſoners, including eleven officer; 
| „ ; whereas 
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mall expenſe. 
XXIX. / after this action, General 
Wangenheim paſſed the Rhine with ſeveral ſquadrons and 


battalions, to re-enforce General Imhoff, and enable him 


to proſecute the advantage he had gained, while Prince 
Ferdinand marched with the reſt of the army to Santen : 
from thence he proceeded to Rhineberg, where he intend- 
ed to paſs but the river had overflowed to ſuch a degree, 
that here, as well as at Rees, the ſhore was inacceſſible; 
ſo that he found it neceſſary to march farther down the 
river, and lay a bridge at Gtiethuyzen. The enemy had 


contrived four veſſels for the deſtruction of this bridge; but 


they were all taken before they could put the deſign in 
execution, and the whole army paſſed on the tenth day or 


Auguſt, without any loſs or further interruption. At 


the ſame time the prince withdrew his garriſon from Duſ- 
ſeldorp, of which the French immediately took pofleſhon. 
Immediately after his paſſage he received a letter from the 
Duke of Marlborough, acquainting him that the Britiſli 


troops had arrived at Lingen, in their route to Coesfeldt : 


to which place General Imhoff was ſent to receive them, 
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with a ſtrong detachment. Notwithſtanding this junction, 


the two armies on the Rhine were fo equally matched, 


that no ſtroke of importance was ſtruck on either fide dur- 
ing the remaining part of the campaign. M. de Contades, 


ſceing no proſpect of obtaining the leaſt advantage over 
Prince Ferdinand, detached Prince Xaverius of Saxony 
with a ſtrong re-enforcement to the Prince de Soubiſe, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of Gottengen, and ſeemed de- 
termined to attack the Prince of Yſenbourg at Eimbeck. 
That this officer might be able to give him 2 proper recep- 


tion, Prince Ferdinand detached General Oberg with ten 


thouſand men to Lipſtadt, from whence, ſhould occaſion 
require, they might continue their march, and join the 
Heſſians. The whole body, when thus re-enforced, did 


not exceed twenty thouſand men, of whom General 


Oberg now aſſumed the command : whereas the troops of 
FOE. IV. Y zoubiſe 
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BOOK Soubiſe were increaſed to the number of thirty thouſand, 
N 251 „The allies had taken poſt upon the river Fulde at San- 
1758. derſhauſen, where they hoped the French would attack 
them; but the deſign of Soubiſe was firſt to diſlodge them 

from that advantageous ſituation. With this view, he 

made a motion, as if he had intended to turn the camp of 

the allies by the road of Munden. In order to prevent 

the execution of this ſuppoſed deſign, General Oberg de- the hy 

_ camped on the tenth of October, and, paſſing by the vil- 


break 
garrif 
bourh 
this ei 


ener. 

lage of Landwernhagen, advanced towards Luttenberg, > x 
where, underſtanding theenemy were at his heels, he forth- Weſt; 
with formed his troops in order of battle, his right to the M. C 
Fulde, and his left extending to a thicket upon an emi- that, 


nence, where he planted five field- pieces. The cavalry Hato 
fupported the wings m a third line, the village of Lutten- they 
berg was in the rear, and four pieces of cannon were driver 
mounted on a rifing ground that flanked this village. The feat; 
French having likewiſe paſſed Landwernhagen, poſted his fo 
their left towards the Fulde, their right extending far her 
beyond the left of the allies, and their front being FUR 
ſtrengthened with above thirty pieces of cannon. At four eine 
in the afternoon the enemy began the battle with a ſevere diſpo! 
cannonading, and at the ſame time the firſt line of their biſho; 
infantry attacked Major-General Zaſtrow, who was 


The! 
poſted on the left wing of the allies. This body of the that t 


French was repulſed; but in the ſame moment, a conſi- the & 
derable line of cavalry advancing, charged the allies in had C, 
front and flank. Theſe were ſupported by a freſh body of Duke 
infantry with cannon, which, after a warm diſpute, ſter, 1 
obliged the confederates to give way; and General Oberg, 52 
in order to prevent a total defeat, made a diſpoſition for a the af 

retreat, which was performed in tolerable order; not but we ih 
that he ſuffered greatly, in paſſing through a defile, iron pruſſi 

the fire of the enemy's cannon, which was brought up, for ac 
and managed under the direction of the Duke de Broglio. wal 
Having marched through Munden, by midnight, the re- fort 
tiring army lay till morning under arms in the little plal! bis 0 
near Grupen, on the other ſide of the Weſer; but at da. garriſ 


break 
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break proſecuted their march, after having withdrawn the CHAP, 


garriſon from Munden, until they arrived in the neigh- 3 


bourhood of Gunterſheim, where they encamped. In 


this engagement General Oberg loſt about fifteen hundre 1 


men, his artillery, baggage, and ammunition. He was 


obliged to abandon a magazine of hay and ſtraw at Mun- 
den, and leave part of his wounded men in that place to 


the humanity of the victor. But, after all, the French 
general reaped very little advantage from is victory. 
XXX. By this time Prince Ferdinand had retired into 
Weſtphalia, and fixed his head-quarters at Munſter, while 
M. Contades encamped near Ham upon the Lippe : fo 
that, although he had obliged the French army to evacuate 
Hanover and Heſſe in the beginning of the year, when 
they were weakened by death and diſtemper, and even 
driven them beyond the Rhine, where they ſuſtained a de- 
feat; yet they were ſoon put in a condition to baffle all 
his future endeavours, and penetrate again intoWeſtphalia, 
where they eſtabliſhed their winter-quarters, extending 


themſelves in ſuch a manner as to command the whole 


courſe of the Rhine on both ſides, while the allies were 
difpoſed in the landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel, and in the 
biſhoprick of Munſter, Paderborn, and Hildeſheim. 
The Britiſh troops had joined them ſo late in the ſeaſon, 
that they had no opportunity to ſignalize themſelves in 
the field; yet the fatigues of the campaign, which they 
had ſeverely felt, proved fatal to their commander, the 


Duke of Marlborough, who died of a dyſentery at Mun- 


ſter, univerſally lamented. 


XXXI. Having thus pirtiouarifed the operations of 


the allied army ſince the commencement of the campaign, 
we ſhall now endeavour to trace the ſteps of the King of 


Pruſſia, from the period at which his army was aſſembled 


for action. Having collected his force as ſoon as the feafon 
would permit, he undertook the ſiege of Schweidnitz in 


form on the twenty-firſt day of March; and carried on 
his operations with ſuch vigour, that in thirteen days tae 


garriſon ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, after 
2 : | having 
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far as Trautenaw, garriſoned by a body of Auſtrians, who, 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance, abandoned the place, and 
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* He K having loſt one half of their number in the defence of the htten 
1 place. While one part of his troops were engaged in this ravia 


ſervice, he himſelf, at the head of another, advanced ob of tr 
the eaſtern frontier of Bohemia, and ſent a detachment as 


retreated towards their grand army. By this ſucceſs he 
opened to himſelf a way into Bohemia, by which he poured to th 
in detachments of light troops, to raiſe contributions, nece: 


and harraſs the out-poſts of the enemy. At the fame time ſeem 
the Baron de la Mothe Fouquet marched with another maxi 
body againſt the Auſtrian General Jahnus, poſted in the and, 
county of Glatz, whom he obliged to abandon all the } befo! 


poſts he occupied in that country, and purſued as far as diate 
Nachod, within twenty miles of Koningſgratz, where artill 
the grand Auſtrian army was encamped, under the com- inter 
mand of Mareſchal Daun, who had lately arrived from the 
Vienna *. Over and above theſe excurſions, the King of h. 
ordered a body of thirty thouſand men to be aſſembled, to cam} 
act under the command. of his brother Prince Henry, an the 1 
accompliſhed warrior, againſt the army of the Empire, Pruf 
which the Prince de Deuxponts, with great difficulty, bour 
made a ſhift to form again near Bamberg, in Franconia. Litte 


$ XXXII. The King of Pruſſia, whoſe deſigns were or n. 


perhaps even greater than he cared to own, reſolved to ſhift time 
the theatre of the war, and penetrate into Moravia, a rear, 


fertile country, which had hitherto been kept ſacred from 


ravage and contribution. Having formed an army of fifty the! 

thouſand choice troops, near Nieſs, in Sileſia, he divided inte! 

them into three columns; the firſt commanded by Mareſchal coed 

Keith, the ſecond by himſelf in perſon, and the third con- and 

ducted by Prince Maurice of Anhault Deſlau. m the coul 
| „ e . atter 


At this juncture the Pruſſian commandant of Dreſden being admitted | 
into the Japan palace, to ſee the curious porcelaine with which it is adorned, 

perceived a door built up; and ordering the paſſage to be opened, enter ed 
a large apartment, where he found three thouſand tents, and other field 
utenſils. Theſe had been concealed here when the Pruſſians firſt took pot- 
ſeſſion of the city: they were immediately ſeiſed by the commandant, and 
diſtributed among the troops of Prince Henry's army. | 


6 r U -1 


latter end of April they began their march towards Mo- 0 HAP. 
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ravia; and General De la Ville, who commanded a body, mg 


of troops in that country, retired as they advanced, after 
having thrown a ſtrong re-enforcement into Olmutz, 
which the King was determined to beſiege. Had he paſſed 
by this fortreſs, which was ſtrongly fortified, and well 


provided for a vigorous defence, he might have advanced 


to the gates of Vienna, and reduced the Emperor to the 
neceſſity of ſuing for peace on his own terms; but it 
ſeems he was unwilling to deviate ſo far from the common 
maxims of war as to leave a fortified place in the rear; 
and, therefore, he determined to make himſelf maſter of it 
before he ſhould proceed. For this purpole it was imme- 
diately inveſted : orders were iſſued to haſten up the heavy 
artillery, and Mareſchal Keith was appointed to ſuper- 
intend and direct the operations of the ſiege. Meanwhile, 
the Auſtrian commander, Count Daun, being informed 


of his Pruſſian Majeſty's motions and defigns, quitted his 
camp at Leutomyſſel in Bohemia, and entered Moravia by 


the way of Billa. Being ſtill too weak to encounter the 
Pruſſians in the field, he extended his troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of the King's army, between Gewitz and 
Littau, in a mountainous ſituation, where he ran little 
or no riſk of being attacked. Here he remained for ſome 
time in quiet, with the fertile country of Bohemia in his 
rear, from whence he drew plentitul fupphes, and re- 


ceived daily re-enforcements. His ſcheme was to relieve 


the beſieged occaſionally, to harraſs the beſiegers, and to 
intercept their convoys from Sileſia ; and this ſcheme ſuc- 


ceeded to his wiſh. Olmutz is ſo extenſive in its works, 
and fo peculiarly ſituated on the river Morava, that it 


could not be completely inveſted without weakening the 
poſts of the beſieging army, by extending them to a pro- 
digious circuit ; ſo that, in ſome parts, they were eaſily 
forced by detachments in the nights, who fell upon them 
ſuddenly, and ſeldom failed to introduce into the place 
fupplies of men, proviſions, and ammunition. The forage 
in the neighbourhood of the city bzving been previouſiy 


deſtroyed, 
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B . hy K deſtroyed, the Pruſſian horſe were obliged to make ex- 


— curſions at a great diſtance, conſequently expoled to fa. 
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tigue, and liable to ſurpriſe; and, in a word, the Pruſſians 
were not very expert in the art of town taking. | 

XXIII. Count Daun knew how to take advantage 
of theſe circumſtances, without hazarding a battle, to 


Which the King provoked him in vain, While the garri- 


ſon made repeated fallies to retard the operations of the 


beſiegers, the Auſtrian general harraſſed their foraging 
parties, fell upon different quarters of their army in the 


night, and kept them in continual alarm. Nevertheleſs, 
the King finiſhed his firſt parallel; and proceeded with 


ſuch vigour as ſeemed to promiſe a ſpeedy reduction of the 
place, when his deſign was entirely fruſtrated by an un- 


toward incident. Mareſchal Daun, having received in- 


telligence that a large convoy had ſet out from Sileſia for 


the Pruſſian camp, reſolved to ſeiſe this opportunity of 
compelling the King to deſiſt from his enterpriſe. He fent 


General Jahnus, with a ſtrong body of troops, towards 
Bahrn, and another detachment to Stadtoliebe, with in- 


ſtructions to attack the convoy on different ſides; while 


he himſelf advanced towards the beſiegers, as if he in- 


tended to give them battle. The King of Pruſſia, far 
from being deceived by this feint, began, from the motion; 


of the Auſtrian general, to ſuſpect his real ſcheme, and 
immediately diſpatched General Ziethen, with a ſtrong 
re- enforcement, to protect the convoy, which was e 
by eight battalions, and about four thouſand men, who had 
been ſick, and were juſt recovered. Before this officer join- 


ed them, the convoy had been attacked on the twenty- 


eighth day of June; but the aſſailants were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs. Mareſchal Daun, however, took care 
that they ſhould be immediately re-enforced ; and next 
day the attack was renewed with much greater effect. 

Four hundred waggons, guarded by four battalions, and 
about one thouſand troopers, had juſt paſſed the defiles 0: 

Domſtadt, when the Auſtrians charged them furiouſly on 
every ſide ; the communication between the head and the 
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reſt of the convoy was cut off; and General Ziethen, SRP S. | 
after having exerted all his efforts for its preſervation, be- \ 1 
ing obliged to abandon the waggons, retired to Troppau. fo * 5 

Thus the whole convoy fell into the hands of the enemy, 

who took above ſix hundred priſoners, together with 

General Putkammer; and the King of Pruſſia was obliged 

to relinquiſh his enterpriſe, This was a mortifying ne- 

ceſſity to a prince of his high ſpirit, at a time when he faw 

himſelf on the eve of reducing the place, notwithſtanding | 

the gallant defence which had been made by General Mar- WM 
ſhal, the governor. Nothing now remained but to raiſe — 
the ſiege, and retire without loſs in the face of a vigilant | 
enemy, prepared to ſeiſe every opportunity of advantage : 

a taſk which, how hard ſoever it may appear, he per- 
formed with equal dexterity and ſucceſs. Inſtead of re- 
tiring into Sileſia, he reſolved to avert the war from his 
own dominions, and take the route of Bohemia, the 
frontiers of which were left uncovered by Mareſchal Daun's 1 
laſt motion, when he advanced his quarters to Poſnitz, in . 
order to ſuccour Olmutz the more effectually. After the 

King had taken his meaſures, he carefully concealed his 

deſign from the enemy, and, notwithſtanding the loſs of 

his convoy, proſecuted the operations of the ſiege with 

redoubled vigour, till the firſt day of July, when he de- 
camped in the night, and began his march to Bohemia. __ 
He himſelf, with one diviſion, took the road to Konitz; | [18h 
and Mareſchal Keith having brought away all the artillery, 
except four mortars, and one diſabled cannon, purſued his q: 
march by the way of Littau to Muglitz and Tribau, 1 
Although his Pruſſian Majeſty had gained an entire march 
upon the Auſtrians, their light troops, commanded by 
the Generals Buccow and Laudohn, did not fail to attend 
and harraſs his army in their retreat; but their endeavours 1 
were in a great meaſure fruſtrated by the conduct and cir- 
cumſpection of the Pruſſian commanders. After the rear 
of the army had paſled the defiles of Krenau, General 
Laſei, who was poſted at Gibau with a large body of 
Auſtrian troops, occupied the Hllage of Krenau with 2 | 

detachment 
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trenchments: 
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BO'OK detachment of grenadiers, who were ſoon diſlodged; and 
| the Pruſſians purſued their march by Zwittau to Leuto- 
1758, 


87020 where they ſeiſed a magazine of meal and forage. 
In tlie mean time, General de Ratz, WhO conducted 
the proviſions and artillery, found the hills of Hollitz 
poſſeſſed by the enemy, who cannonaded him as he ad- 


vanced; but Mareſchal Keith coming up, ordered them 
to be attacked in the rear, and they fled into a wood with 


precipitation, with the loſs of fix officers and three hun- 


ſchal was thus employed, the King proceeded from Leu- 
tomyſſel to Koninſgratz, where General Buccow, who 
had got the ſtart of him, was poſted with ſeven thouſand 
men behind the Elbe, and in the entrenchments which 
they had thrown up all round the city. The Pruſſian 
troops as they arrived paſſed over the little river Adler, 
and as the enemy had broken down the bridges over the 


Elbe, the King ordered them to be repaired with all ex- 


pedition, being determined to attack the Auſtrian en- 
but General Buccow did not wait for his 
approach. He abandoned his entrenchments, and retired 
with his troops to Clumetz; ſo that the King took poſſeſ- 


ſion of the moſt important poſt of Koningſgratz without 


further oppoſition, 


An Auſtrian corps having taken poſt 


between him and Hollitz, in order to obſtruct the march 


of the artillery, he advanced againſt them in perſon, and 


having driven them from the place, all his cannon, mili- 


tary ſtores, proviſion, with fifteen hundred fick and 


wounded men, arrived in fafety at Koningſgratz, where 
the whole army encamped. His intention was to transfer 


the ſeat of war from Moravia to Bohemia, where he 
ſhould be able to maintain a more eaſy communication 
with his own dominions : but a more powerful motive 

ſoon obliged him to change his reſolution. 
$ XXXIV. After the Ruſſian troops under Apraxin had 
retreated from Pomerania in the courſe of the preceding 
year, and the Czarina ſeemed ready to change her ſyſtem, 
phe courts of Vienna and Verſailles had, by dint of ie 
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dies, promiſes, preſents, and intrigues, attached her, in C * P. 
all appearance, more firmly than ever to the confederacy, 5 | 


and even induced her to augment the number of troops 
deſtined to act againſt the Pruſſian monarch. She not 


only ſigned her acceſſion in form to the quadruple alliance 


with the Empreſs-Queen and the Kings of France and 
sweden; but, in order to manifeſt der zeal to the com- 
mon cauſe, the diſgraced her chancellor, Count Beftuchef, 
who was ſuppoſed averſe to the war : ſhe divided her 
forces into ſeparate bodies, under the command of the 


Generals Fermer and Browne, and ordered them to put 


their troops in motion in the middle of winter. Fermer 
accordingly began his march in the beginning of January, 
and on the twenty-ſecond his light troops took poſſeſſion 
of Koningſberg, the capital of Pruſſia, without oppo- 


tion; for the King's forces had quitted that country, 


in order to proſecute the war in the weſtern parts of Pome- 
rania. T hey did not, however, maintain themſelves in 
this part of the country ; but, after having ravaged fome 


diſtricts, returned to the main body, which halted on the 


Viſtula, to the no ſmall diſturbance of the city of Dant- 


zick. The reſident of the Czarina actually demanded 


that the magiſtrates ſhould receive a Ruflian garriſon : a 


demand which they not only peremptorily refuſed, but 
ordered all the citizens to arms, and took ev cry cher 


method to provide for their defence. At length, after 


ſome negociation with General Fermer, the affair was 
compromiſed: he deſiſted from the demand, and part of 
his troops paſſed the Viſtula, ſeemingly to invade Pome- 

rania, in the eaſtern part of which Count Dohna had 
aſſembled an army of Pruſſians to oppoſe their progre!s. 
But alter they had pillaged the open country, they rejoin- 


ed their main body; and General Fermer, turning to the 


left, advanced toward Silefia, f in order to co-operate with 
the other Ruſſian army comm anded by Browne, who had 
taken his route through Poland, and already paſſed the 
Poſna, By the firſt of July, both bodies had reached the 
frontiers of Sileſia, and ſome of their coffacks, penetrating 

inta 


$758. 


| 
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»o 0 K into that province, had committed dreadful ravages, and 
4. x » overwhelmed the inhabitants with conſternation. Count 
52 Dohna, with the Pruſſian army under his command, had 


poſted Oo! 


ight ext 


(uertche 


attended their motions, and even paſſed the Oder at Frank- kettle, 5 
fort, as if he had intended to give them battle: but he was WM ing, and 
too much inferior in number to hazard ſuch a ſtep, which n order 
became an object of his ſovereign's own perſonal attention. ad the 
Mareſchal Daun had followed the King into Bohemia, uns out 
and, on the twenty-ſecond day of July, encamped on the the grou 
hills of Libiſchau, a ſituation almoſt inacceſſible, where ke zppearec 
reſolved to remain, and watch the motions of the Pruſſian {ended | 
monarch, until ſame opportunity ſhould offer of acting to | covered 
advantage. Nature ſeems to have expreſsly formed this de, the 
commander with talents to penetrate the deſigns, embar- ud a b. 
raſs the genius, and check the impetuoſity of the Pruſſian brigade 
monarch. He was juſtly compared to Fabius Maximus, able ope 
diſtinguiſned by the epithet of Cunctator. He poſſeſſed the inf? 
all the vigilance, caution, and ſagacity of that celebrated | adyants 
Roman. Like him, he hovered on the ſkirts of the enemy, caralry 
harraſſing their parties, accuſtoming the ſoldiers to ſtrict | King, x 
diſcipline, hard ſervice, and the face of a formidable foe, choice 
and watching for opportunities, which he knew how to bout r 
jciſe with equal courage and celerity. both fic 
$ XXXV. The King of Pruſſia, being induced by a WM * lenę 
_ concurrence of motives to ſtop the 3 of the Ruſhans cayalry 
in Sileſia, made his diſpoſitions for retreating from Bohe- WW which 
mia, and on the twenty-fifth day of July quitted the camp ullery, 
at Koningſgratz. He was attended in his march by three mlitar 
thouſand Auſtrian light troops, who did not fail to in- landir 
commode hisrear: but notwithſtanding theſe impediments, Ving, 
he paſſed the Mittau, proceeded on his route, and on the woch 
ninth day of Auguſt arrived at Landſhut. From thence and ba 
he haſtened with a detachment towards Frankfort on the with g 
Oder, and joined the army commanded by Lieutenant- cxecut 
General Dohna at Gorgas. Then the whole army paſſcd increa 
the Oder by a bridge thrown over it at Gataviſe, and would 
having reſted one day, advanced to Dertmitzel, where he ed by 
encamped. The Ruſſians, under General: Fermer, were operat 


poſted 
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poſted on the other ſide of the little river Mitzel, their CHAP. 
ght extending to the village of Zwicker, and their Jeft ta 


vertchem. The King being determined to hazard a 
battle, paſſed the Mitzel on the twenty- fifth in the morn- 
ng, and turning the flank of the enemy, drew up his army 
u order of battle in the plain between the little river 
and the town of Zorndorf. The Ruſhans, by whom he 
zus out-numbered, did not decline the diſpute ; but as 


the ground did not permit them to extend themſelves, they 


peared in four lines, forming a front on every ſide, de- 


{ended by cannon and a chevaux-de-trife, their right flank 


covered by the village of Zwicker. After a warm cannon- 


ade, the Pruſſian infantry wereordered to attack the village, 


and a body of grenadiers advanced to the aſſault; but this 
brigade unexpectedly giving way, occaſioned a conſider- 


dle opening in the line, and left the whole left flank of 


the infantry uncovered. Before the enemy could take 
advantage of this incident, the interval was filled up by the 


cayalry under the command of General Seydlitz ; and the 


King, with his uſual preſence of mind, ſubſtituted another 
choice body of troops to carry on the attack. This began 
out noon, and continued for ſome time, during which 
both fides fought with equal courage and perſeverance : 
t length General Seydlitz, having routed the Ruſſian 
ayalry, fell upon the flank of the infantry with great fury, 


which being alſo dreadfully annoyed by the Pruſſian ar- 


tillery, they abandoned the village, together with their 
military cheſt, and great part of their baggage. Notwith- 
landing this loſs, which had greatly diſordered their right 
wing, they continued to ſtand their ground, and terrible 
lavock was made among them, not only with the ſword 


and bayonet, but alſo by the cannon, which were loaded 


wth grape-ſhot, and being excellently ſerved, did great 
execution. Towards evening the confuſion among them 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in all probability they 
vould have been entirely routed, had they not been favour- 
ed by the approaching darkneſs, as well as by a particular 


cheration, which was very gallantly performed. One of 
the 
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made a vigorous impreſſion on the right wing of the Pruſ. 


the victor, were ſeveral general officers, and a good num- 


practice of war could not authorife*. The Pruſſian army 
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the Ruſſian generals perceiving the fortune of the day 
turned againſt them, rallied a ſelect body of troops, and 


fans. This effort diverted their attention fo ſtrongly to 


that quarter, that the right of the Ruſſians enjoyed 2 ©0n the t 
reſpite, during which they retired in tolerable order, WW" Xa 
and occupied a new poſt on the right, where the reſt of * Tho 
their forces were the more cafily aſſembled. In this battle WMmed that 
they are ſaid to have loft above fifteen thoufand men, thir- 3 
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ber loſt their lives on the field of battle. The victory coſt 
the King above two thouſand men, including fome officers 
of diſtinction, particularly two aids-du-camp, who at- 
tended his own perſon, which he expoſed without ſcruple 
to all the perils of the day. It would have redounded till 
more to his glory, had he put a ſtop to the carnage ; for 
after all reſiſtance was at an end, the wretched Ruſſians 
were hewn down without mercy. It muſt be owned, 
indeed, that the Pruſhan foldiers were in a peculiar manner 
exaſperated againft this enemy, becauſe they had laid waſte 
the country, burned the villages, ruined the peafants, and 
committed many horrid acts of barbarity, which the 


; | pafled 
A detail of the cruelties committed by thoſe barbarians cannot be read 
without horrour, They not only burned a great number of villages, but they 
ra viſhed, rifled, murthered, and mutilated the inhabitants, without diſtine- 
tion of age or ſex, without any other provocation or incitement than brutal 
juſt and wantonneſs of barbarity. They even violated the ſepulchres ofthe 
dead, which have been held ſacred among the moſt ſavage nations. At Cir 
min and Breckholtz they forced open the graves and ſepulchral vaults, and 
itripped the bodies of the Generals Sclaberndorf and Ruitz, which had been! 
depoſited there. But the collected force of their vengeance was diſcharged 
againſt Cuſtrin, the capital of the New Marche of Brandenburgh, ſituated at 
the conflux of the Warta and the Oder, about fifteen Engliſh miles irom 
Frankfort. The particulars of the diſaſter that befell this city are patheu- 
zally related in the following extracts from a letter written by an inhabitant 


and ere tneſs: _ 
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ale the night under arms, and next morning the cannon- CH AP. 


{ ; | A 
; ade was renewed againſt the enemy, Who, nevertheleſs, 1 IX 
. maintained that polition 7 without flinchin g. On the 7 a | 


twenty- 


«On the thirteenth of Auguſt, about three o'clock in the afternoon, a 
len report was ſpread that a body of Ruſhan huſſars and coffacks appeared 


ad the whole city was filled with terrour, eſpecially as we were certainly in- 
med that the whole Ruſſian army was advancing from Meſerick and Ko- 


{nt to our piquet-guard in the ſuburb, amounting, by this junction, to three 
hundred men, who were ſoon attacked by the enemy, and the {kirmiſh laſt- 
«from four till ſeven o'clock in the evening. During this diſpute, we could 
zlinly perceive, from our ramparts and church-ſteeple, ſeveral perſons of 
illinction, mounted on Engliſh horſes, reconnoitring our fortification 
rough perſpective glaſſes. They retired, however, when our cannon began 
v fre: then our piquet took poſſeſhon of their former poſt in the fuburb ; 


dhe army near Frankfort, ſent in a re-enforcement of four battalions, ten 
hudrons, and a ſmall body of huſſars, under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Scherlemmer. The huſſars and a body of dragoons were added to 
he piquet of the little ſuburb : the four battalions pitched their tents on 
de Anger, between the ſuburb and the fortification and the reſt of the 
(goons remained in the field, to cover the long ſuburb. General Scherlem- 
ner, attended by our governor, Colonel Schuck, went with a ſmall party to 
dlerve the enemy; but were obliged to retire, and were purſued by the 
ulacks to the walls of the city. Between four and five o'clock next morn- 
ig the poor inhabitants were rouſed from their ſleep by the noife of the 
anon, intermingled with the diſmal ſhricks and hideous yellings of the 
aſacks belonging to the Ruſſian army. Alarmed at this horrid noiſe, I 
ended the church ſteeple, from whence 1 beheld the whole plain, extend- 
ts from the little ſuburb to the foreſt, covered with the enemy's troops, and 
ar light horſe, ſupported by the infantry, engaged in different places with 


ran conſiſted of four or five thouſand men, advancing towards the vincyard, 
tn the neighhourhood of which they had raiſed occaſional batteries in the 
eceding evening: from theſe they now played on our piquet-guard and hul- 


a aggage of the four battalions en camped on the Anger, who were alſo com- 
0 led to retreat. Having thus cleared the environs, they threw into the city 
: ha number of bombs and red-hot bullets, that by nine in the morning it 


s ſet on fire in three different places; and the ſtreets being narrow, burned 
With ſuch fury, that all our endeavours to extinguiſh it proved ine ffectual. 
Atthis time the whole atmoſphere appeared like a ſhower of fiery rain and 
hal; and the miſerable inhabitants thought of nothing but ſaving their lives 


coniternation, 


n ght of the little Tuburb. All the people were immediately in motion, 


ieſwalda, by the way of Landſberg. A re-enforcement was immediately 


ulthe re-enforcement we had ſent from the city returned, after having 
nuke down the bridge over the Oder. Next day Count Dohna, who command- 


its, who were obliged to retire. Then they fired, ex ricochet, on the tents and 


I) renning into the open fields. The whole place was filled with terrour and 


fer irregulars. At eight I deſcricd a body of the enemy's infantry, whoſe 
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conſternation, and reſounded with the ſhrieks of women andichildren, who ran 
about in the utmoſt diſtraction, expoſed to the ſhot and the bomb-ſhells 
which, burſting, tore in pieces every thing that ſtood in their way. As! ed 
my wife, with a young child in her arms, and drove the reſt of my children 
and ſer vants half naked before me, thoſe inſtruments of death and devaſta 
tion fell about us like hail; but, by the mercy of God, we all eſcaped unhurt] 
Nothing could be more Melancholy and affecting than a ſight of the wretch 
ed people, flying in crouds, and leaving their all behind, while they rent the 
iky with their lamentations. Many women of diſtinion I faw without 
ſhoes and ſtockings, and almoſt without clothes, who had been rouſed from 
their beds, and ran out naked into the ſtreets. When my family had reach 
ed the open plain I endeavoured to return, and ſave ſome of my eſſects; hut 

I could not force my way through a multitude of people, thronging out af 
the gate, ſome lick and bed-ridden perfons being carried on horſcback and 
in carriages, and others conveyed on the backs of their friends, through 
moſt dreadful ſcene of horrour and deſolation. A great number of familic 
from the open country, and defenceleſs towns in Pruſſia and Pomer ania, hat 
come hither for ſhelter with their moſt valuable effects, when the Ruſſian: 


firſt entered the king's territories. Theſe, as well as the inhabitants, are al ip. on 
ruined ; and many, who a few days ago poſſeſſed conſiderable wealth, a mt, n 
now reduced to the utmoſt indigence. The neighbouring towns and vi (XX: 
lages were ſoon crouded with the people of Cuſtrin : the roads were fillec ulſed tl 
with objects of miſery: and nothing was ſeen but nakedneſs and deſpair b A 
nothing heard but the cries of hunger, fear, and diſtraction. For my ow quired i 
part, I ſtayed all night at Goltz, and then proceeded for Berlin. Cuſtrini Daun, a 
now a heap of ruins. The great magazine, the governor's houſe, the church de Deus 
the palace, the ſtore and artillery houſes, in a word, the old and new towns Mean 
the ſuburbs, and all the bridges, were reduced to aſhes ; nay, after the aſh TANCE? 
were deſtroyed, the piles and ſterlings were burned to the water's edge brother 
The writings of all the colleges, together with the archives of the com would n 
try, were totally conſumed, together with a prodigious magazine 8 The Pr 
corn and flour, valued at ſome millions of crowns. The cannon in the ar TREE 
ſenal were all melted; and the loaded bombsvand cartridges, with a largt wit 
quantity of gunpowder, went off at once. with a moſt horrible exploſin battle, h 
A great number of the inhabitants are miſſing, ſuppoſed to have periſhed i ment of 
the flames, or under the ruins of the houſes, or to have been ſuffocated | 
ſubterraneous vaults and caverns, to which they had fled for ſaſety ar), ar 


Nothing could be more inhuman, or contrary to the practice of a generou 
enemy, than ſuch vengeance wreaked upon the innocent inhabitants; for thi 
Ruſſians did not begin to batter the fortifications until all the reſt of theplac 
was deſtroyed. In the courſe of this campaign, the Ruſſian coſſacks are ſu 
to have plundered and burned fourteen large towns and two hundred village 


and wanto nly butchered above two thouſand defenceleſs women and childrel 
| duc 
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bit afterwards turned off towards Vietzel, and polted 
temſelves between the river Warta and that village. 
[nmediately after the battle, General Fermer*, who had 
ceived a Night wound in the action, ſent a trumpet, with 
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iletter to Lieutenant-General Dohna, deſiring a ſuſ- 


penſion of arms for two of three days to bury the dead, 
ind take care of the wounded; and preſenting to his 
Phan Majeſty the humble requeſt of General Browne, 
who was much weakened by the loſs of blood, that he 
night have a paſſport, by virtue of which he could be re- 
mored to a place where he ſhould find ſuch accommoda- 
ton as his ſituation required. In anſwer to this meſſage, 
Count Dohna gave the Ruſſian general to underſtand, 
that as his Pruſſian Majeſty remained maſter of the field, 
te would give the neceſſary orders for interring the dead, 
nd taking care of the wounded on both ſides: he refuſed 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, but granted the requeſt of General 
prowne 3 and concluded his letter, by complaining of the 


wtrages which the Ruſſian troops ſtill continued to com- 


mit, in pillaging and burning the King's villages. 
(XXXVI. The King of Pruſha had no ſoonex, re- 
pulſed the enemy in one quarter than his preſence was re- 
quired in another. When he quitted Bohemia, Mareſchal 
Daun, at the head of the Auſtrian army, and the Prince 
de Deuxponts, who commanded the forces of the empire, 
alvanced to the Elbe, in order to ſurround the King's 
brother Prince Henry, who, without immediate ſuccour, 
wild not have been able to preſerve his footing in Saxony. 
The Pruffian monarch, therefore, determined to ſupport 
tim with all poffible expedition. In a few days after the 
battle, he began his march from Cuſtrin with a re-enforce- 
nent of twenty-four battalions and great part of his ca- 
nlty, and purſued his route with ſuch unwearied diligence, 
that by the fifth day of ins pra he reached Torgau, and 
on 


duch monſters of barbarity ought to be excluded from all the privileges of 
human nature, and hunted down as wild beaſts, without pity or ceſſation. 


What infamy ought thoſe powers to incur, who employ and encourage ſuch 
—_ barbarians ! 


* General Fermer was of Scottiſh extract, and General Browne aQually A 
live of North- Britain, | 
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BOOK on the eleventh joined his brother. Mareſchal Daun ha 
jpeooſted himſelf at Stolpen, to the eaſtward of the Elbe, in 
1758. order to preſerve an eaſy communication with the army of 
the empire encamped in the neighbourhood of Koning. 
| ſtein, to favour the operations of General Laudohn, Who 
had advanced through the Lower Lufatia to the frontiers 
of Brandenburgh ; to make a diverſion from the ſouthern 
parts of Sileſia, where a body of Auſtrian troops acted un- 
der the command of the Generals Haarache and De Ville; 
and to interrupt the communication between Prince Hen- 
ry and the capital of Saxony. On the fifth day of Septem- 
ber, the garriſon in the ſtrong fortreſs of Koningſtein ſur. 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, after a very feeble 
reſiſtance, to the Prince de Deuxponts, who forthwith 
took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Pirna. When the 
King of Pruſſia, therefore, arrived at Dreſden, he found 
the army of the empire inthis poſition, and Mareſchal Daun 
in a ſtill ſtronger ſituation at Stolpen, with bridges of 
communication thrown over the Elbe, ſo that he could not 
attack them with any proſpect of advantage. He had no 
other reſolution to take but that of endeavouring to cut 
them off from ſupplies of proviſion, and with this view he 
marched to Bautzen, which he occupied. This motion 
obliged the Auſtrian general to quit his camp at Stolpen, 
but he choſe another of equal ſtrength at Libau, yet he 
afterwards advanced to Rittlitz, that he might be at hand 
to ſeiſe the firſt favourable occaſion of executing the re- 
ſolution he had formed to attack the Pruſſians. The King 
having detached General Ratzow on his left, to take pot- 
ſeſſion of Weiſſenberg, marched forwards with the body 
of his army, and poſted himſelf in the neighbourhood 0 
Hochkirchen, after having diſlodged the Auſtrians from 
that village. Matters were now brought to ſuch a delicate 
criſis, that a battle ſeemed inevitable, and equally deſired 
by both parties, as an event that would determine whethe 
the Auſtrians ſhould be obliged to retreat for winter 
quarters into Bohemia, or be enabled to maintain the! 
ground in Saxony. In this ſituation Mareſchal ow 
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neaſure was ſuggeſted to him by an overſight of the 
pruſſians, who had neglected to occupy the heights that 
commanded the village of Hochkirchen, which was only 
marded by a few free companies. He determined to take 


lower of his whole army on this important ſervice, well 
knowing, that ſhould they penetrate through the flank of 
the enemy, the whole Pruſſian army would be diſcon- 
terted, and in all probability entirely ruined. Having 
[taken his meaſures with wonderful ſecreſy and circum- 
ſection, the troops began to move in the night between 
the thirteenth and fourteenth of October, favoured by a 
thick fog, which greatly increaſed the darkneſs of the 
night. Their firſt care was to take poſſeſſion of the hill 
that commanded Hochkirchen, from whence they poured 


iter having cut in piecesthe free companies poſted there. 
The action began in this quarter about four in the morn- 
Ing, and continued ſeveral hours with great fury, for, not- 
vithſtanding the impetuous efforts of the Auſtrian troops, 


ſurpriſe, a vigorous ſtand was made by ſome general offi- 


nind, aſſembled and arranged the troops as they could 
take to their arms, and led them up to the attack without 
uſtinftion of regiment, place, or precedence. While the 
lion was obſtinately and deſperately maintained in this 


lonal aQtivity, addreſs, and recollection, in drawing re- 
Wlarity from diſorder, arranging the different corps, 
itering poſitions, re-enforcing weak poſts, encouraging 


though they made their chief impreſſion upon the right, 
I the village of Hochkirchen, Marefchal Daun, in order 
o divide the attention of the King, made another attack 

Vox. IV. | 2. 3 upon 


the advantage of a very dark night, and to employ the 


down upon the village, of which they took poſſeſſion, 


ters, who, with admirable expedition and preſence of 
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nd the confuſion occaſioned among the Pruſſians by the 


place, amidſt all the horrours of darkneſs, carnage, and | 
onfuſion, the King being alarmed, exerted all his per- 


ve ſoldiery, and oppoſing the efforts of the enemy; for 
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XXVII. His Pruſſian Majeſty remained with his c H A p. 


umy ten days at Dobreſchutz, during which he endea- 


ſoured to bring the Auſtrians to a ſecond engagement, but 
Z 2 Count 


maſation. Field-Mareſchal Keith, who arrived in the camp the very day 
that preceded the battſe, diſapproved of the hit uation of the Pruſſian army, and 
remonſtrated to the King on that ſubject. In conſequence of his advice, a 
certain general was ſent with a detachment to take poſſeſſion of the heights 
that commanded the village of Hochkirehen; but by ſome fatality he mil- 

arcied, Mareſchal Keith was not in any tent, but lodged with Prince Fran- 
© f Brunſwick, in a houſe belonging to a Saxon major. When the firſt 
iarm was given in the night, he inſtantly monated his horſe, aſſembled a body 
« the neareſt troops, and marched directly to the place that was attacked. 


The Auſtrians had taken poſſeſſion of the hill which the Pruſſian officer was 


gent to ocenpy, and this they fortified with cannon : then they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the village in which the free companies of Anginelli had 
been poſted. Mareſchal Keith immediately conceived the deſign of the Au- 
ſrian general, and knowing the importance of this place, thither directed all 
tis efforts. He in perſon led on the troops to the attack of the village, from 
whence he drove the enemy; but being overpowered by numbers continually 
pouring down from the hills, he was vbliged to retire in histurn, He rallied 
iu men, returned to the charge, and regained poſſeſſion of the place: being 
un repulſed by freſh re- enforeements of the enemy, he made another effort, 
entered the village a third time, and finding it untenable, ordered it to be ſet 
on fire. Thus he kept the Auſtrians at bay, and maintained a deſperate con- 
fi& againſt the flower of the Auitrian army, from four in the morning till nine, 
when the Pruſſians were formed, and began to file off in their retreat During 


the whole diſpute he rallied the troops in perſon, charged at their head, and 


expoſed his life in the hotteſt of a dreadful fire, like a private captain of grena- 
diers. He found it neceſſary to exert himſelf in this manner, the better to 


remove the bad effects of the cbnfuſion that prevailed, and in order to inſpirit 
the troops to their utmoſt exertion by his voice, preſence, and example. Even 


when dangerouſly wounded, at eight in the morning, he refuſed 10 quit the 


held; but continued tp ſignaliſe himſelf in the midſt of the carnage until nine, 
When he received a ſecond thot in his breait, and fell ſpeechleſs into the arms 


o Mr. Tibay, an Engliſh volunteer, who had attended him during the whole 
campaign. This gentleman, who was likewiſe wounded, applied to a Pruſſian 
offcer for a file of men to remove the mareſchal, being uncertain whether he 


vis entirely deprived of life. His requeſt was granted; but the ſoldiers, in 


Wrancing to the ſpot, were eountermanded by another officer. He afterwards 


poke on the ſame ſubject to one of the Pruffian generals, a German prince, as | 
be chanced to paſs on horſe-back : when Mr. Tibay told him the field-mareſ- 
chal was lying wounded on the field; he aſked if his wounds were mortal; and 


hc other anſwering he was afraid they were, the prince ſhrygged up his ſhoul- 
(ers, and rode off without further queſtion. The body of this great officer, 
being thus ſhamefully abandoned, was ſoon ſtripped by the Auſtrian ſtragglers, 
ind tay expoſed and undiftinguiſhed on the field of battle. In this ſituat ion it 


ww 
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BOOK gn Daun declined the invitation, and kept his forces yy 

= wp harraf 

5 advantageouſly poſtedoneminences planted with artillery, 

1758. His aim having been fruſtrated at Hochkirchen, where 

he fought with many advantages on his ſide, he would 

not Thats anather battle upon equal terms, with ſuch an 

enterpriſing enemy, rendered more vigilant by the check 

he had received, already re-enforced from the army of 

Prince Henry, and eager for an opportunity to retrieve 

the laurel which had been ſnatched from him by the 

wiles of ſtratagem, rather than by the hand of valour. 

Count Daun having nothing more to hope from the active 

Operations of his own army, contented himfelf with 

amuſing the Pruſſian monarch in Luſatia, while the Au- 

itrian generals, Harſche and De Ville, ſhould proſecute | 

the reduction of Neiſs and Coſel, in Sileſia, which they 

now actually inveſted. As the Pruſſian monarch could 

not ſpare detachments to oppoſe every different corps of 

his enemies that acted againſt him in different parts of his 

dominiens, he reſolved to make up in activity what he 

wanted in number, and if poſlible to raiſe the ſiege of 

Neiſs in perſon. With this view he decamped from Dob- "al 
reſchutz, and in ſight of the enemy marched to Gorlitz 4 

without the leaſt interruption. Fromthence he proceeded 1 7 

towards Silefia with his uſual expedition, notwithſtanding 

all the endeavours and afiviry of General Laudohn, who 

harraſſed 
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u as perceived by Count Laſci, ſon of the general of that name, with whom Net 
Mareſcha} Keith had ſerved in Ruffia, This young count had been the 1 reg 
mareſchal's pupil, and revered him as his military father, though employed in next d 
the Auſtrian ſervice. He recogniſed the body by the large ſcar of a dangerous troops 
wound, which General Keith had received in his thigh at the fiege of Ocki- talions 
cow, and could not help burſting into tears to ſee his honoured maſterthus er- | 
(cated at his feet, a naked, lifelefs, and deſerted corpfe. He forthwith cauſed Count 
the body to be covered, and interred, It was afterwards taken up, and de- in to 
cently buried by the curate of Hochkirchen; and, finally emoved to Berlin y of ſkir 
order of the King of Pruflia, who beſtowed rpon it choſe ſuneral honours 6 
that were due to the dignificd rank and tranſcendent merit of the de urbs | 
ceaſed; merit fo univerſally acknowledged, that even the Saxons |amented dred n 
him as their belt friend and patron, who protected them from violence and that in 
outrage, even while he acted a p: rincipa! part in ſubjecting them to the dom! "VEN 

nion of his ſovereign. | 7725 


ſuburb 


a . 


detached corps to retard them in their march, but at the 
| WH ame time, by another route, detached a ſtrong re-enforce- 
ment to the army of the beſiegers. In the mean time, 
a having received intelligence that the army of Prince Henry 


thither, in hopes of expelling the Prince from that country, 
and reducing the capital in the King's abſence. Indeed, 

his deſigns were ſtill more extenſive, for he propoſed to 
reduce Dreſden, Leipſick, and Torgau at the ſame time; 
the firſt with the main body under his own direction, the 
ſecond by the army of the Empire under the Prince de 
Deuxponts, and the third by a corps under General Had- 
dick, while the forces directed by Laudohn ſhould ex- 


1 render without putting him to the trouble of a formal 
> ſege. The army of Prince Henry had already retired to 
* the weſtward of this capital, before the Prince de Deux- 
15 ponts, who had found means to cut off his communication 
ed wn Leipfick, and even inveſted that city. During theſe 
1 tranſactions, General Haddick advanced againſt Torgau. 


FXXXVIIL The Field-Mareſchal Count Daun ap- 
pearing on the ſixth day of November within ſight of 


an next day at Lockowitz, and on the eighth his advanced 
on troops attacked the Pruſſian huſſars and independent bat- 
talions, which were poſted at Strieſſen and Gruenewieſe. 
Count Schmettau, who commanded the garriſon, amount- 


e. ing to ten thouſand men, apprehenſive that, in the courſe 
uy of ſkirmiſhing, the Auſtrian troops might enter the ſu- 
. 4. burbs pellmell, poſted Colonel Itzenplitz, with ſeven hun- 


dred men, in the redoubts that ſurrounded the ſuburbs, 
that in caſe of emergency they might ſupport the irregu- 
lars: at the ſame time, as the houſes that conſtituted the 
ſuburbs were generally ſo high as to overlook the ramparts, 


in Saxony was conſiderably weakened, he himſelf marched 


cude the King from Luſatia. In execution of this plan 
he marched directly to the Elbe, which he paſſed at Pirna, 
and advanced to Dreſden, which he hoped would ſur- 


Dreſden, at the head of ſixty thouſand men, encamped 


2 3 Aud 
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tarrafſed the rear of the Pruffians, and gained ſome petty. CHA P. 
IX, 
advantages over them. Count Daun not only ſent this wy 


1758. 
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gave notice to the magiſtrates that they would he ſet on 
| bitants of theſe ſuburbs, which compoſe one of the moſt | 
vain the magiſtrates implored the mercy and forbearance 
of the Pruffian governour, and repreſented, in the moſt 
war, they hoped they ſhould be exempted from the hor- 
of diſtreſſed royalty, and allow them at leaſt a ſecure re- 


t dence, ſince they were deprived of every other comfort. 


the orders of his maſter, which indeed he could not 


f huffars, drove the independent battalions into the ſuburbs, 


played upon 1 the town, The governour, expecting a vi- 


tion, which in a little time reduced to aſhes the beaif 


ſuch calamities. It excites not only our compaſſion for 


ſent an officer to Count Schmettau, with a meſſage, en 


royal reſidence, an act of inhumanity unheard of among 
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fire as ſoon as an Auſtrian ſhould appear within the place. 
This muſt have been a dreadful declaration to the inha. 


elegant towns in Europe. In theſe houſes, which were 

enerally lofty and magnificent, the faſhionable aud 
wealthy claſs of people reſided, and here a number of ar- 
tiſts carried on a variety of curious manufactures. In 


ſubmiſſive ſtrain, that as they were unconcerned in the 


rours of devaſtation. In vain the royal family, who re- 
mained at Dreſden, conjured him to ſpare that laſt refuge 


He continued inflexible, or rather determined to execute 


diſobey with any regard to his own ſafety. On the ninth 
day of November, about noon, the Auſtrian vanguard 
attacked the advanced poſt of the garriſon, repelled the 


and forced three of the redoubts, while their cannon 


gorous attack next day, 1 recalled his troops within the city, 
after they had ſet fire to the ſuburbs. At three in the 
morning the ſignal was made for this terrible conflagra- 


ſuburbs of Pirna, which had ſo lately flouriſhed as the ſeat 
of gaiety, pleaſure, and the i ingenious arts. Every boſom 
warmed with benevolence mult be affected at therecital of 


the unhappy ſufferers, but alſo our reſentment againſt thc 
perpetrators of ſuch enormity. Next day Mareſchal Daun 


preſſing his ſurprize at the deſtruction of the ſuburbs in 


chriſtians. 


e k. 


chriſtians. He deſired to know if it was by the gover- 
nour's order this meaſure was taken, and aſſured him, 
that he ſhould be reſponſible, in his perſon, for whatever 
outrages had been or might be committed againſt a place 
in which a royal family reſided. Schmettau gave kim to 
underſtand that he had orders to defend the town to the 
laſt extremity, and that the preſervation of what remained 
depended entirely on the conduct of his excellency ; for, 
ſhould he think proper to attack the place, he (the gover- 
nour) would defend himſelf from houſe tohouſe, and from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, and even make his laſt effort in the royal 
palace, rather than abandon the city. He excuſed the 
deſtruction of the ſuburbs as a neceſſary meaſure, autho- 
riſed by the practice of war; but he would have found it 
a difficult taſk to reconcile this ſtep to the laws of eternal 
juſtice, and far leſs to the dictates of common humanity. 
Indeed, if the ſcene had happened in an enemy's country, 
orifno other ſtep could have faved the lives and liberties of 
himſelf and his garriſon, ſuch a deſperate remedy might 
have ſtood excuſed by the law of nature and of nations : 
but on this occaſion he occupied a neutral city, over 
which he could exerciſe no other power and authority 
bnt that which he derived from illegal force and violence; 
nor was he at all reduced to the neceſſity of ſacrificing the 


which however he did not demand. Whether the pe- 
remptory order of a ſuperior will, in foro conſcientiæ, juſtify 


an officer who hath committed an illegal or inhuman 


action, is a queſtion that an Engliſh reader will ſcarce 
leave to the determination of a German caſuiſt with one 
hundred and fifty thouſand armed men in his retinue. Be 
this as it will, Mr. Ponickau, the Saxon miniſter, imme- 
diately after this tragedy was acted, without waiting for 
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place to his own ſafety, inaſmuch as he might have re- 
tired unmoleſted, by virtue of an honourable eapitulation, 


his maſter's orders, preſented a memorial to the Diet of 
the Empire, complaining of it as an action reſerved forthe 


hiſtory of the war which the King of Pruſſia had kindled 
in Germany, to be tranſmitted to future ages, He af- 


| aa | grmed, 
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BOOK firmed, that, incxecutionofSchmettau's orders the ſoldiers 
had diſperſed themſelves in the ſtreets of the Pirna and 
Mitchen ſuburbs, broke open the houſes and ſhops, {et 
fire to the combo added freſh fuel, and then ſhut 
the doors; that the violence oſ the flames was kept up by 
red-hot dalls fired into the houſes, and along the ſtreets; 


1756 


"A that the wretched inhabitants, who forſook their burning 


houſes, were ſlain by the fire of the cannon and ſmall! arms; 
that thoſe who endeavoured to ſavetheir perſons andeffects 
were puſhed downand deſtroyed by the bayonetsofthePruſ. 
ſian ſoldiers, poſted in the ſtreets for that purpoſe: he enu- 
merated particular inſtances ef inhuman barbarity, and de- 
clared that a great number of people periſhed, either 
amidſt the flames, or under the ruins of the houſes. The 
deſtruction of two hundred and fifty elegant houſes, and 
the total ruin of the inhabitants, were circumſtances in 
themſelves ſo deplorable, as to need no aggravation : but 
the account of the Saxon miniſter was ſhamefully exagge- 
rated, and all the particular inſtances of cruelty falſe in 
every circumſtance. Baron Plotho, the miniſter of Bran- 
denburgh, didnot fail to anſwer every article of the Saxon 
memorial, andrefute the particulars therein alledged, in : 


fair detail, authenticated by certificates under the hands 


of the magiſtrates, judges, and principal inhabitants of 
Dreſden. The moſt extraordinary part of this defenceor 


vindication was the concluſion, in which the Baron ſo- 


lemnly aſſured the Diet, that the King of Pruſſia, from 
| his great love to mankind, always felt the greateſt emotion 
of ſoul, and the moſt exquilite concern, at the effuſion of 
blood, the devaſtation of cities and countries, and the hor- 
rours of war, by which ſo many thouſand fellow creatures 
were overwhelmed ; and that if his ſincere and honeſt 
inclination to procure peace to Germany, his dear coun- 
try, bad met with rhe leaſt regard, the preſent war, at- 
tended with ſuch bloodſhed and deſolation, would have 
been prevented and avoided. He, therefore, declared th. 
atboſe who excited the preſent troubles, who, inſtead of 


extinguiſhing, threw oil upon the flames, muſt au. 
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frer to God for the ſeas of blood that had been and vod .C x P. 
be ſhed, for the devaſtation of ſo many countries, and the hte 


entire ruin of ſo many innocent individuals. Such de- 
darations coſt nothing to thoſe hardened politicians, who, 
feeling no internal check, are determined to ſacrifice every 
conſideration to the motives of rapacity and ambition. It 
yould be happy, however, for mankind, were princes 
aught to believe that there is really an omnipotent and 


Wjudging power, that will exact a ſevere account of 


heir conduct, and puniſh them for their guilt, without any 
reſpect to their perſons ; that pillaging a whole people is 
more. cruel than robbing a ſingle perſon; and. that the 


maſſacre of thouſands 1 is, at leaſt, as criminal as private 


murther. 


XXXIX. While Count Dawn was employed i in making 
;fruitleſs attempt upon the capital of Saxony, the King of 


pruſſia proceeded in his march to Neiſs, which was com- 
yetely inveſted on the third day of October. The opera- 


tons of the ſiege were carried on with great vigour by the 


Auſtrian general, De Harſche, and the place was as vi- 
gorouſly defended by the Pruſſian governour, Theſkau, 
jill the firſt day of November, when the Pruſſian mo- 
narch approached, and obliged the beſiegers to abandon 
their enterpriſe. M. de Harſche having raiſed the ſiege, 
theKing detached General Fouquet with a body of troops 
«roſs the river Neiſs, and immediately the blockade of 


Coſel was likewiſe abandoned. De Harfche retired to Bo- 


bemia, and De Vill hovered about Jagernſdorf. The 
fortreſs of Neiſs was no ſooner relieved than the King of 
Pruſſia began his march on his return to Saxony, where 
bis immediate preſence was required. At the ſame time, 


the two bodies under the Generals Dohna and Wedel 
penetrated by different routes into that country. The 
former had been left at Cuſtrin, to watch the motions of 


ne Ruſſians, who had by this time retreated to the Viſtula, 
and even crofſed that river at Thorn, and the other had, 
luring the campaign, obſerved the Swedes, who had now 


atirely evacuated the Fruſban territories, ſo that Wedel 
was 
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B 8 K was at liberty to co- operate with the King in Saxony. 


1758. 


loſs, and then raiſed the ſiege of Leipſick. Mean while, 


of Saxony, driving before him the body of Auſtrian 


 hemia; and on the twentieth the King arrived in that 


 Ruffian general foreſeeing that he ſhould not be able to 
maintain his ground during the winter in Pomerania, un- 


of Colberg, an inconſiderable place, very meanly fortified, 


but the beſiegers were either ſo ill provided with proper 


remarkable; but the ſpirit of his conduct, and the ra 


W the different torrents of adverſity, and riſing 
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leſs he could ſecure ſome ſea- port on the Baltick, by which 8 
he might be ſupplied with proviſions, detached General 
Palmbach, with fifteen thouſand men, to beſiege the town 


He accofdingly marched to Torgau, the ſiege of which 
had been undertaken by the Auſtrian general, Haddick, 
who was repulſed by Wedel, and even purſued to the 
neighbourhood of Eulenbourg. Wedel, being afterwards 
joined by Dohna, drove him from thence with conſiderable 


the King proſecuted his march towards the capital 


troops, under Laudohn, who retreated to Zittau. On the 
tenth day of November Count Daun retired from Dreſden, 
and with the army of the Empire fell back towards Bo- 


city, where he approved of the governour's conduct. The 
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It was accordingly inveſted on the third day of October: 


implements, or fo little acquainted with operations 0 
this nature, that the garriſon, though feeble, maintained 
the place againſt all their attacks for ſix-and-twenty days; 
at the expiration of which they abandoned their enter- 
priſe, and cruelly ravaged the open country in their re- 
treat. Thus, by the activity and valour of the Pruſſian 

monarch, his generals, and officers, ſix ſieges were raiſed 
almoſt at the ſame period, namely, thoſe of Colberg, 
Neiſs, Coſel, Torgau, Leipſick, and Dreſden. _ 
8 XL. The variety of fortune which the King of 
Pruſſia experienced in the eourſe of this campaign was very 


pidity of his motions, were altogether without example. 
In the former campaign we were dazzled with the luſtre ol 


His victories z in this we admire his fortitude and {kill in 


ſyperiot 


e 


ſuperior to his evil fortune. One can hardly without 
tonjſhment recollect, that in the courſe of a few months 
teinvaded Moravia, inveſted Olmutz, and was obliged to 


hundred miles, obtain any advantage over him; that, in 


i march, he penetrated into Bohemia, drove the enemy 
from Koningſgratz, executed another dangerous and fa- 
gung march to the Oder, defeated a great army of Ruſ- 


drove the Auſtrian and Imperial armies; that after his de- 
feat at Hochkirchen, where he loſt two of his beſt generals, 
and was obliged to leave his tents ſtanding, he battled the 
vigilance and ſuperior number of the victorious. army, 
ruſhed like a whirlwind to the relief of Sileſia, invaded by 
in Auſtrian army, which he compelled to retire with pre- 
cipitation from that province; that, with the ſame rapidity 


reſcued it from the hands of his adverſaries z that in one 
campaign he made twice the circuit of his dominions, re- 
leved them all in their turns, and kept all his poſſeſſions 
duſted by generals of conſummate {kill and undaunted 


reſolution. His character would have been ſtill more 
complete, if his moderation had been equal to his courage, 


bitants of Saxony. In the latter end of September, the 


the magiſtrates of Leipſick, requiring them in the King's 


to 


relinquiſh that deſign; that he marched through an ene- 
ms country, in the face of a great army, which, though 
t harrafſed him in his retreat, could not, in a route of an 


ſite of his diſaſter at Olmutz, and the difficulties of ſuch 


preſident of the Pruſſian military directory ſent a letter to 
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ſans, and returned by the way of Saxony, from whence he 


of motion, he wheeled about to Saxony, and once more 
entire againſt the united efforts of numerous armies, con- 


but in this particular we cannot applaud his conduct. In- 
cenſed by the perſecuting ſpirit of his enemies, he wreaked 
his vengeance on thoſe who had done him no injury; and 
the cruelties which the Ruſſians had committed in his 
dominions were retaliated upon the unfortunate inha- 


name to pay a new contribution of fix hundred thouſand | 
crowns, and to begin immediately with the payment of 
one-third part, on pain of military execution. In anſwer 


a 
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to this demand the magiſtrates repreſented that the city begingur 
having been exhauſted by the enormous contributions #** a 
already raiſed, was abſolutely incapable of furniſhing fur. demand 
ther ſupplies that the trade was ſtagnated and ruined, mp to tl 


and the inhabitants ſo impoveriſhed, that they could no ſgnifyir 
longer pay the ordinary taxes. This remonſtrance made reated 
no impreſſion. At five in the morning the Pruſſian fol. protect 

diers aſſembled, and were poſted in all the ſtreets, ſquares, manner 
market-places, cemeteries, towers, and ſteeples; then the other I 
gates being ſhut, in order to exclude the populace of the Ruſſian 
ſuburbs from the city, the ſenators were brought into the elongit 
| town-hall, and accoſted by General Hauſs, who told them made uf 
the king his maſter would have money; and if they re. the Ru 
fuſed to part with it the city ſhould be plundered. T9 tuning 
this peremptory addreſs they replied to this effect: We Poliſh \ 
© have no more money we have nothing left but life; and War lay 
« we recommend ourſelves to the King's mercy.” In been in 
conſequence of this declaration, diſpoſitions were madefor ſubjecte 
giving up the city to be plundered. Cannon were planted nandec 
in all che ſtreets, the inhabitants were ordered to remain lint of 
within doors, and every houſe reſounded with diſmal cries the exc 
and lamentations. The dreaded pillage, however, was to {tra\ 
converted into a regular exaction. A party of ſoldiers, draw b 
commanded by a ſubaltern, went from houſe to houſe, ſpondei 

fHignifying to every burgher that he ſhould produce all his Wi the « 
ſpecie, on pain of immediate pillage and maſſacre ; and people 

every inhabitant delivered up his all without further heſ- Wi © the c 
tation. About ſix in the evening, the ſoldiers returned to nation 

their quarters; but the magiſtrates were detained in con- comme 

| finement,and all the citizens were overwhelmed withgrief had ac 
and conſternation. Happy Britain, who knoweſt ſuch arms ir 
grievances only by report! When the King of Pruſſia Wl 22que 
firſt entered Saxony, at the beginning of the war, he de- ©20que 
clared he had no deſign to make a conqueſt of that electo- become 
rate, but only to keep it as a depoſitum for the ſecurityof lis pre 
his own dominions, until he could oblige his enemies to epouſe 
acquieſce in reaſonable terms of peace; but upon his laſt Ruſſia 
arrival at Dreſden he adopted a new reſolution. In the $2c0 
| | beginning 


ene If 


emanding a certain quantity of flour and forage, accord- 
ng to the convention formerly ſettled; at tbe ſame time 
ſgnifying, that though the King of Pruflia had hitherto 
reated the eleCtorate as a country taken under his ſpecial 
protect ion, the face of affairs was now changed in ſuch a 


manner, that for the future he would conſider it in no 


other light than that of a conquered country. The 
Ruſſians had ſeiſed in Pruſſia all the eſtates and effects 
belonging to the King's officers: a retaliation was now 


nade upon the effects of the Saxon officers who ſerved in 
the Ruſſian army. Seals were put on all the cabinets con- 


nining papers belonging to the privy-counſellors of his 


Poliſh Majeſty, and they themſelves ordered to depart for 
Warſaw at a very ſhort warning. Though the city had 


been impoveriſhed by former exaCtions, and very lately 
ſubjected to military execution, the King of Pruflia de- 
manded freſh contributions, and even extorted them by 


lint of ſeverities that ſhock humanity. He ſurrounded 5 


the exchange with ſoldiers, and confining the merchants 
to ſtraw-beds and naked apartments, obliged them to 
draw bills for very large ſums on their foreign corre- 
ſpondents: a method of proceeding much more ſuitable 
to the deſpotiſm of a Perſian ſophi towards a conquered 
people who profeſſed a different faith, than reconcileable 
tothe character of a proteſtant prince towards a peaceable 
nation of brethren, with whom he was conneCted by the 
common ties of neighbourhood and religion. Even if they 
had ated as declared enemies, and been ſubdued with 
ams in their hands, the exceſſes of war on the fide of the 
conqueror ought to have ceaſed with the hoſtilities of the 
conqueror, who, by ſubmitting to his Iway, would have 
become his ſubjects, and in that capacity had a claim to 


lis protection. To retaliate upon the Saxons, who had 


eſpouſed no quarrel, the barbarities committed by the 
Ruſſians, with whom he was actually at war, and to treat 


% 2 Faquered province a neutral country, which his ene- 
mies 


ieinning of December the Pruſſian directory of war CH * 36 | | 
ſued a decree to the deputies of theſtatesof theeleQtorate, Coy _ |! 
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B O O K mies had entered by violence, and been obliged to evacuate ingly- 


1958. 


by force of arms, was a ſpecies of conduct founded on pre- poſe hi 
tences which overturn all right, and confound all reaſon. iſh P 

$ XII. Having recorded all the tranfactions of the WW Pruffia 
campaign, except thoſe in which the Swedes were con. Wl ire 


cerned, it now remains that we ſhould particulariſe the de Ba 


progreſs which was made in Pomerania by the troops of WM ind A 
that nation, under the command of Count Hamilton. We Wl nitted 
have already obſerved, that in the beginning of the yearthe WM Fel 
Pruſſian general, Lehwald, had compelled them to evacu- WM within 
ate the whole province, except Stralſund, which was like. WM hbita: 
wiſe inveſted. This, in all probability, would have been The K 
beſieged in form, had not Lehwald reſigned the command Wl Gener 


of the Pruſſians, on account of his great age and infirmi. WI were * 


ties, and his ſucceflor Count Dohna been obliged to with. ll ticth o 


draw his troops, in order to oppoſe the Ruſſian army on Wl thouſa 


the other fide of Pomerania. The blockade of Stralſund WM againf 


being conſequently raiſed, and that part of the country five th 


entirely evacuated by the Pruſſians, the Swediſh troops WM their 


advanced again from the iſle of Rugen, to which they had WM having 
retired : but the ſupplies and re-enforcements they ex-. lin, in 


pected from Stockholm were delayed in ſuch a manner, WI of his 
either from adeficiency inthe ſubſidies promiſed by France, WI neral 
or from the management of thoſe who were averſe to the from! 
war, that great part of the ſeaſon was elapſed before they WI laſt dr 
undertook any important enterpriſe. Indeed, while they WM half 
lay encamped under the cannon of Stralſund, waiting for Wl The b 
theſe ſupplies, their operations were retarded by the ex- other 
ploſion of a whole ſhip-load of gunpowder intended for Wi tories, 
their uſe; an event imputed to the practices of the Pruſſan WM intend 


party in Sweden, which at this period ſeemed to gain Wl Count 


ground, and even threatened a change 'in the miniſtry. 
At length the re-enforcement arrived about the latter end 
of June, and their general ſeemed determined to act with 
vigour. In the beginning of July, his army being put in 
motion, he ſent a detachment to diſlodge the few Pruſſian 
troops that were left at Anclam, Demmin, and other 
places, to guard that frontier ; and they retreated mow 
| ing. 
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ingly. Count Hamilton having nothing further to op- C 1 5 P. 

e- poſe him in thefield, in averylittle time recovered all Swe- non 

. din Pomerania, and even made hot incurſions into the 1738. 

he pruſſian territories. Mean while, a combined fleet of thirty- 

n. tree Ruſſian and ſeven Swediſh ſhips of war appeared in 

he the Baltick, and anchored between the iſlands of Dragoe 

of nd Amagh ; but they neither landed troops, nor com- 

Ye nitted hoſtilities. The Swediſh general advanced as far 

he s Fehrbellin, ſent out parties that raiſed contributions 

cu- vithin five-and-twenty miles of Berlin, and threw the in- 

te- habitants of that capital into the utmoſt conſternation. 

cn Ine King of Pruſſia, alarmed at their progreſs; diſpatched 

nd WW General Wedel from Dreſden, with a body of troops that 

ni- WM vere augmented on their march; ſo that, on the twen- 

th. WH ticth of September, he found himſelf at Berlin with eleven 

on Wl thouſand effective men, at the head of whom he proceeded 

nd Wi againſt Count Hamilton, while the Prince of Bevern, with 

try five thouſand, advanced on the other fide from Stetin. At 

ops Wl their approach, the Swediſh commander retired, after 

dad WW having left a garriſon of fourteen hundred men at Fehrbel- 

ex- lin, in order to retard the Pruſſians, and ſecure the retreat 

er, of his army. The place was immediately attacked by Ge- 

ce, WM neral Wedel; and though the Swedes diſputed the ground 

the from houſe to houſe with uncommon obſtinacy, he at 

cy WH laſt drove them out of the town, with the loſs of one 

icy WH half of their number either killed or taken priſoners. 

for Wl The body of the Swediſh army, without hazarding any 

ex- Wl other action, immediately evacuated the Pruſſian terri- 

for WM tories, and returned to the neighbourhood of Stralfund, 

ian WY intending to take winter-quarters in the ifle of Rugen. 

ain WF Count Hamilton, either diſguſted at the reſtrictions he 

7-8 had been laid under, or finding himſelf unable to act in 

end ſuch a manner as might redound to the advantage of 

th his reputation, threw up his command, retired from the 

in army, and reſigned all his other employments. 

tan XLII. The King of Pruſſia was not only favoured 

her A by a confiderable party in Sweden, but he had alſo raiſed 

aftron g intereſt ; in Poland, among ſuch Palatines as had 
always 
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dut no ſooner had the chamber of nuncios begun their 


be diſcuſſed in the diet while the Ruſſians maintained the 


mollify this inflexible patriot, he ſolemnly proteſted againſt 


be taken in the preſent conjuncture. The King of Poland 
was, on this occaſion, likewiſe diſappointed in his views 


but two difficulties occurred. The ſtates declared they 
former duke, Count Biron, who was {till alive, though 
according to the laws of that country, no prince could be 


elected, until he ſhould have declared himſelf of the 
Augſburgh confeſſion. His Poliſh Majeſty, however, 
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” Theſe were now re-enforced by many patriots, who 
: dreaded the vicinity, and ſuſpected the deſigns of the 
Ruflian army. The diet of the republick was opened on 
the ſecond day of November ; and, after warm debates, 
M. Malachowſki was ' unanimouſly elected mareſchal: 


deliberations, than a number of voices were raiſed againſt 
the encroachments of the Ruſſian troops, who had taken 


up their reſidence in Poland; and heavy complaints were 
made of the damages ſaltained from their cruelty and ra- 


pine. Great pains were taken to appeaſe theſe clamours; 
and many were prevailed upon to refer theſe grievances to 
the king in ſenate; but when this difficulty ſeemed almoſt 
ſurmounted, Padhorſki, the nuncio of Volhinia, ſtood up, 
and declared that he would not permit any other point to 


leaſt footing within the territories of the republick. Vain 
were-all the attempts of the courtiers to perſuade and 


their proceedings, and haſtily withdrew; ſo that the Ma- 
reſchal was obliged to diſſolve the aſſembly, and recourſe 
was had to a ſenafus conſilium, to concert proper meaſuresto 


of providing for his ſon, Prince Charles, in the duchy of 
Courland. He had been recommended by the court of 
Ruſſia, and even approved by the ſtates of that country; 


could not proceed to a new election during the life of their 


a priſoner i in Siberia, unleſs their duchy ſhould be de- 
clared vacant by the King and republick of Poland; and, 


being determined to ur mount all obſtacles to his ſon's 
| intereſt, 
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vr his election and inſtalment, which accordingly took 
place in the month of January, notwithſtanding the cla- 
mour of many Poliſh grandees, who perſiſted in affirming 
that the king had no power to grant ſuch permiſſion with- 
out the conſent of the diet. The viciſſitudes of the cam- 
aign had produced no revolutions in the ſeveral ſyſtems 
adopted by the different powers in Europe. The Czarina, 
who in the month of June had ſignified her ſentiments and 
deſigns againſt the King of Pruſſia, in a declaration de- 


X livered to all the foreign miniſters at Peterſburgh, ſeemed 
now, more than ever, determined to act vigorouſly in be- 
5 half of the Empreſs-Queen of Hungary, and the unfortu- 
ente King of Poland, who ſtill reſided at Warſaw. The 
n court of Vienna diſtributed among the Imperial miniſters 
dn the ſeveral courts of the Empire copies of a reſcript, 


ſc pprobation to this effect: © Though the iflue of the 
o ampaign be not as yet entirely ſatisfactory, and ſuch as 


10 might be deſired, the Imperial court enjoys, at leaſt, the | 
5 ſincere ſatisfaction of reflecting, that, according to the 


change of circumſtances, it inſtantly took the moſt vigorous 


of reſolutions ; that it was never deficient in any thing that 


might contribute to the good of the common cauſe, and 
moſt happy conſequences may be expected.“ 


$XLIIL. We have already hinted at a decree of the 
Aulick council of the Empire, publiſhed in the month of 


avocatoria of the Empire, and adhered to the rebellion 


cect that prince for their duke, and appointed the day 


explaining the conduct of her generals ſince the beginning 
of the campaign, and concluding with expreſſions of ſelf- 


now employed in making e from which the 


Auguſt, enjoining all directors of circles, all Imperial 
towns, and the nobleſſe of the Empire, to tranſmit to 
Vienna an exact liſt of all thoſe who had diſobeyed the 


niſed by the Elector of Brandenburgh; that their reve- 
mues might be ſequeſtered, and themſelves puniſhed intheir 
Vol. IV. 27 4 Th _ honours, 
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Intereſt, ordered Count Malachowſki, high ener of C * "1 P. 
poland, to deliver to Prince Charles a diploma, by which Cos 
the King granted permiſſion to the ſtates of Courland to 
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B 0p K honours, perſons, and effects. As the Elector of Hanoves 
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Was plainly pointed out, and, indeed, expreſsly mentioned 


1756. 


in this decree, the King of Great-Britain, by the hands 


of Baron Gemmegen, his electoral miniſter, preſented a 


memorial to the diet of the Empire in the month of No- 


vember, enumerating the inſtances in which he had 


exerted himſelf, and even expoſed his life, for the preſer- 
vation and aggrandiſement of the houfe of Auſtria. In | 
return for theſe important ſervices, he obſerved that the 

Empreſs-Queen had refuſed him the aſſiſtance ftipulated 
in treaties againſt an invafion planned by France, whoſe 


hatred he had drawn upon himſelf by his friendſhiptothat 


princeſs; and his Imperial Majeſty even denied him the | 
dictatorial letters which he ſollicited: that the courts of 


Vienna had figned a treaty with the crown of France, in 
which it was ſtipulated that the French troops ſhould 


paſs the Weſer, and invade the electorate of Hanover, | 
where they were joined by the troops of the Emprels- 


Queen, who ravaged his Britannick Majeſty's dominions 
with greater cruelty than even the French had practiſed; 
and theſameDuke of Cumberland, who had beenw ounded 


at Dettingen in the defence of her Imperial Majeſty, | 
was obliged to fight at Haftenbeck againſt the troops of 
that very princefs, in defence of his father's dominions; 
| that ſhe ſent commiffaries to Hanover, who fhared with 
khe crown of France the contributions extorted from the 
electorate; rejected all propoſals of peace, and diſmiſſed 
from her court the miniſter of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg 


that his Imperial Majeſty, who had ſworn to protect the 
Empire, andoppoſe the entrance of foreign troops deſtined 


to opprefs any of the ſtates of Germany, afterwards re- 
_ quired the King of England to withdraw his troops from 
the countries which they occupied, that a French army 


might again have free paſſage into his German dominions: 
that the Emperor had recalled theſe troops, releaſed then 
from their allegiance to their ſovereign, enjoined them to 


abandon their poſts, their colours, and the ſervice in 


body, 


which they were aber on pop of being punithed| in 
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body, hononr, and eſtate; and that the King of England CHAP. 
himſelf was threatened with the ban of the Empire. He aay 
took notice, that, in quality of eleftor, he had been ac- 1788. 
cuſed of refufing to concur with the reſolutions of the diet 

taken in the preceding year, of entering into alliance with 

the King of Pruffia, joining his troops to the armies of 

that prince, employing auxiliaries belonging to the ſtates 

of the Empire, ſending Engliſh forces into Germany, 

where they had taken poſſeſſion of Embden, and exacting 
contributions in different patts of Germany. In anſwer 

to theſe imputations, he alledged that he could not, con- 

ſiſtent with his own ſafety, or the dictates of common 

ſenſe, concur with a majority, in joining his troops, 

which were immediately neceſſary for his own defence, 

to thoſe which, from the arbitrary views of the court of 

Vienna, were led againſt his friend and ally, the King of 

Pruffia, by a prince who did not belong to the generality 

of the Empire, and on whom the command had been con- 

ferred, without a previous concluſum of the Germanick 

body; that, with reſpect to his alliance with the King 

of Pruſſia, he had a right, when deſerted by his former 

allies, to ſeek aſſiſtance whereſoever it could be procured: 

and ſurely no juſt grounds of complaint could be offered 

againſt that which his Pruſſian Majeſty lent, to deliver 

the electoral ſtates of Brunſwick, as well as thoſe of 
Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel, Heſſe, and Buckebourg, from 

the oppreſſions of their common enemy. Poſterity, he 

aid, would hardly believe, that at a time when the troops of 
Auſtria, the Palatinate, and Wirtemberg, were engaged 

ed t invade the countries of the Empire, other members of 


ll the Germanick body, who employed auxiliaries in their 
"WF fence, ſhould be threatened with outlawry and ſequeſ- 
0; tration. He owned, that, in quality of king, he had ſent 


over Engliſh troops to Germany, and taken poſſeſſion of 
Embden ſteps for which he was accountable to no power 
upon earth, although the conſtitution of the Empire per- 
mit the co-eſtates to make uſe of foreign troops, not indeed 
tor the purpoſe of invaſion or conqueſt in Germany, but for 
their defence and preſervation. Healſo acknowledged that 
| ph A 2 2 he 
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BOOK he had reſented the conduct, and chaſtiſed the injuftice, of 


© 3 thoſe co- eſtates who had aſſiſted his enemies, and helped to 
1758. ravage his dominions; inferring, that if the crown of France 
vas free to pillage the eſtates of the Duke of Brunſwick, and 


the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, becauſe they had ſupplied 


the King of England with auxiliaries ; if the Empreſs. 


Queen had a right to appropriate to herſelf half of the 


contributions raiſed by the French King in theſe countries, 
ſurely his Britannick-Majeſty had an equal right to make 
thoſe feel the burthen of the war who had favoured the 

_ unjuſt enterpriſes of his enemies. He expreſſed his hope, 
that the diet, after having.duely conſidered theſe circum- 
ſtances, would, by way: of advice, propoſe to his Imperial 

. Majeſty that he ſhould annul his moſt inconfiſtent man- 
_ Gates and not only take effectual meatares to protect the 
electorate and its allies, but alſo give orders for com- 
mencing againſt the Empreſs-Queen, as arehducheſs of 
Auſtria, the Elector Palatine, and the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, ſuch proceedings as ſhe wanted to enforce againſt 
his Britannick Majeſty, Elector of Brunſwick-Luner- 
bourg. For this purpole the miniſter now requeſted their 
excelleneies to-afk immediately the neceſſary inſtructions 
for their principals. The reft of this long memorial con 
tained a juſtification of his Britannick Majeſty's condud 
in deviating from the capitulation of Cloſter-Seven ; with 
a refutation of the arguments adduced, and a retortion of 
the reproaches levelled againſt: the King of England, in 
the paper or manifeſto compoſed and publiſhed under 
the direction of the French miniſtry, and intituled, « A 
Parallel of the Conduct of the King of France with tha 
of the King of England, relative to the Breach of the Capt 
_- ulation of Cloſter gevenby the Hanoverians.” But to ths 
invectire a more circumſtantial anſwer was publiſhed! 
in which, among other curious particulars, the letter d 
expoſtulation, ſaid to have been written by the Pruflia 
monarch to the King of Great-Britain after the detet 
at Collin, is treated as an infamous piece of forgery, pri 
duced by ſome venal pen employed to impofe upon lx 
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unacquainted with the maritime force of England, can be- 
Jeve, that, without a diverſion on the continent, to em- 
ploy part of the enemy's force, ſhe is not in a condition to 
hope for ſucceſs, and maintain her ſuperiority at ſea. Eng- 
land, therefore, had no intereſt to foment quarrels or 


to fear that France would embrace a different ſyſtem : 
accordingly, ſhe took no pains to conceal her views, and 
her envoys declared publickly that a war upon the conti- 
nent was inevitable; and that the King's dominions in 
Germany would be its principal object.” He afterwards, 


be very ignorant, indeed, who imagine that the forces of 
England are not able to reſiſt thoſe of France, unleſs the 
latter be hindered from turning all her efforts to the ſez. 
In caſe of a war upon the continent, the two powers muſt 
pay ſubſidies ; only with this difference, that France can 
n+ WW employ her own land forces, and aſpire at conqueſts.” 


o. avowed, when the buſineſs was to prove that it was not 
lud the intereſt of Great-Britain to maintain a war upon the 
yith continent; but, afterwards, when this continental war was 
n o eagerly eſpouſed, foſtered, and cheriſhed by the blood and 
ws treaſure of the Engliſh nation, then the partiſans of that 
nder 


very miniſtry, which had thus declared that England, 


without any diverſion on the continent of Europe, was 
tha an over- match for France by ſea, which may be termed 
Cap the Britiſh element; then their partiſans, their cham- 
o tho pions, declaimers, and dependants, were taught to riſe in 
ſhed: rebellion againſt their former doctrine, and, in defiance of 
ter ai common ſenſe and reflexion, affirm that a diverſion in 
9 Germany was abſolutely neceflary to the ſucceſsful iſſue of 

eker 


England's operations, in Aſia, Africa, and America. Not- 


„ Peu withſtanding all the facts and arguments aſſembled in this 


elaborate memorial, to expoſe the ingratitude of the Em- 
preſs- Queen, and demonſtrate the oppreſſive meaſures 
„„ Ad adopted 


wars in Europe; but, for the ſame reaſon, there was room 


in the courſe of his argumentation, adds, ( that they muſt 


cr Such were the profeſſed ſentiments of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
founded upon eternaltruthanddemonſtration, and openly 
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adopted by the Imperial power, it remains to be proved, 
that the member of a community is not obliged to yield 

obedience to the reſolutions taken, and the decrees pub- 
liſhed, by the majority of thoſe who compoſe this com- 
munity; eſpecially when re- enforced with the authority 
of the ſupreme magiſtrate, and not repugnant to the 


fundamental conſtitution on wann that community was 


8 


$ XLIV. If the Empreſs-Q ueen was not gratified to 
the extent of her wiſhes in the fortune of the campaign, at 
leaſt her ſelf-importance was flattered in another point, 
which could not fail of being intereſting toa princeſs famed 


for a glowing zealand inviolable attachment to the religion 
of Rome. In the month of Auguſt the Pope conferred | 
upon her the title of Apoſtolical Queen of Hungary, con- 
veyed by a brief, in which he extolled her piety, and 


launched out into retroſpective eulogiums of her prede- 
ceſſors, the princes of Hungary, who had been always 


accuſtomed to fight and overcome for the catholick faith 
under this holy banner. This compliment, however, 


ſhe did not derive from the regard of Proſper Lambertini, 


who exerciſed the papal ſway under the aſſumed name of 


Benedict XIV. That pontiff, univerſally eſteemed for his 
good ſenſe, moderation, and humanity, had breathed his 
laſt in the month of April, in the eighty- fourth year of 
his age; and in July was ſucceeded in the papacy by 


Cardinal Charles Rezzonica, Biſhop of Padua, by birth 3 


Venetian. He was formerly auditor of the Rota; after- 
wards promoted to the purple by Pope Clement XII. at 
the nomination of the republick of Venice; was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of St. Maria d' Ara Cœli, the princi- 
pal convent of the Cordeliers, and nominated protector 


of the Pandours, or Illyrians. When he aſcended the 


papal chair, he aſſumed the name of Clement XIII. in 
gratitude to the laſt of that name, who was his benefactor. 


Though of a diſagreeable perſon, and even deformed in 


His body, he enjoyed good health, and a vigorous conſti- 


tution. As an eccleſiaſtick, his life was exemplary; his 
morals were pure and unimpeached ; in his character be 
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Benedict. | 
$ XLV. The King of Spain wiſely perſiſted i in reaping 
the advantages of a neutrality, notwithſtanding the in- 


trigues of the French partiſans at the court of Madrid, 


who endeavoured to alarm his jealouſy by the conqueſts 
which the Engliſh had projected in America. The King 
of Sardinia ſagaciouſly kept aloof, reſolving, in imitation 
of his predeceſſors, to maintain his power on a reſpectable 


footing, and be ready to ſeiſe all opportunities to extend 


and promote the intereſt of his crown, and the advantage 


of his country. As for the King of Portugal, he had 
prudently embraced the ſame ſyſtem of forbearance : but 
in the latter end of the ſeaſon his attention was engroſſed 


by a domeſtick incident of a very extraordinary nature. 


Whether he had, by particular inſtances of ſeverity, ex- 
aſperated the minds of certain individuals, and exerciſed 
his dominion in ſuch acts of arbitrary power as excited a 
general ſpirit of diſaffection among his nobility ; or, 
laſtly, by the vigorous : meaſures purſued againſt the en- 


croaching Jeſuits in Paraguay, and their correſpondents 
in Portugal, had incurred the reſentment of that ſociety, 


we ſhall not pretend to determine: perhaps all theſe mo- 
tives concurred in giving birth to a conſpiracy againſt his 
life, which was actually executed at this juncture with the 
moſt deſperate reſolution. Onthethird day of September, 
the King, according to cuſtom, going out in a carriage to 


take the air, accompanied by one domeſtick, was, in the 


night, at a ſolitary place near Belem, attacked by three 


men on horſeback, armed with muſquetoons, oneof whom 


fired his piece at the coachman without effect. The man, 


however, terrified bath on his own account and that of his 
ſovereign's, drove the mules at full ſpeed ; a circumſtance 


which in ſome meaſure diſconcerted the other two 


conſpirators, who purſued him at full gallop, and having 
no leiſure to take aim, diſcharged their pieces at random 
through the back of the carriage. The flugs with which 
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is ſaid to have been learned, diligent, ſteady, devout, and CHAP. 
in every reſpect worthy to ſucceed ſuch a predeceflor ; as | 
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they were loaded happened to paſs between the King 5 
right arm and his breaſt, dilacerating the parts from the 
ſhoulder to the elbow, but without damaging the bone, or 


penetrating into the cavity of the body. Finding himſelf 


grievouſſy wounded, and the blood flowing a- pace, he, 


with ſuch preſence of mind as cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
mired, inſtead of proceeding to the palace, which was at 


- ſome diſtance, ordered the coachman to return to Jun- 


queria, where his principal ſurgeon reſided, and there his 
wounds were immediately dreſſed. By this reſolution, he 


not only prevented the irreparable miſchief that might 
have ariſen from anexceſlive effuſion of blood; but, with- 
out all doubt, ſaved his life from the hands of other 


aſſaſſins, poſted on the road to accompliſh the regicide, 


in caſe he ſhould eſcape alive from the firſt attack. This 


inſtance of the King's recollection was magnified into a 


miracle, on a ſuppoſition that it muſt have been the effect 


of divine inſpiration; and, indeed, among a people ad- 


dicted to ſuperſtition, might well paſs for à favourable in- 


terpoſition of Providence. The King, being thus diſabled 


in his right arm, iſſued a decree, inveſting the Queen with 
_ the abſolute power of government. 


In the mean time, 


ü no perſon had accefs to his preſence but herſelf, the firſt 


Marquis de Alloria, together with their wives, children, 
and whole families, were arreſted immediately after the 
| aff Aſſination, as principals in the deſign; and many other 


miniſter, the Cardinal de Saldanha, the phyſicians, and 
ſurgeons. 

ſhippin g in the port of Liſbon. 
offered, together with promiſe of pardon to the accom- 
plices, for detecting any of the aſſaſfins; and ſuch other 


An embargo was immediately laid on all the 
Rewards were publickly 


meaſures uſed, that in a little time the whole conſpiracy 


was diſcovered : a conſpiracy the more dangerous, as it 
appeared tohave been formed by perſons of the firſt quality 
and influence. 


The Duke de Aveiro, of the family of 
Maſcarenhas; the Marquis de Tavora, who had been 
viceroy of Goa, and now actually enjoyed the commiſſion 
of general of the horſe; the Count de Attouguia, the 
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FFT 
xcomplices, including ſome Jeſuits, were apprehended in 
the ſequel. The further proceedings on this myſterious 


ariſed among the tranſactions of the following year. At 
preſent, ic will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the King's 
wounds were attended with no bad conſequences ; nor did 
the impriſonment of thoſe noblemen produce any diſtur- 
hance in the kingdom. 

6XLVI. The domeſtick occurrences of France were 
tilued with a continuation of the diſputes between the 
urliaments and clergy, touching the bull Unigenitus. 
ln vain the King had interpofed his authority; firſt 
propoſing an accommodation; then commanding the par- 
lament to forbear taking cognizance of a religious conteſt, 


afterwards found it neceſſary to the peace of his dominions 
to recall and re- inſtate thoſe venerable patriots; and, 


ſpirit of the Archbiſhop of Paris, had exiled that prelate 
n his turn. He was no ſoonerre- admitted to his function, 


fair, with the fate of the conſpirators, will be particu- 


which did not fall under their juriſdiction; and, thirdly, 
baniſhing their perfons, and abrogating their power. He 


being convinced of the intolerable inſolence and turbulent : 
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than he reſumed his former conduct, touching the denial 


of the ſacraments to thoſe who refuſedtoacknowledge the 
bull Unigenitus : he even acted with redoubled zeal; in- 


trigued with the other prelates; caballed among the in- 


ferior clergy z and not only revived, but augmented, the 
troubles throughout the whole kingdom. Biſhops, cu- 
rates, and monks preſumed to with-hold ſpiritual conſo- 
ation from perſons in extremity, and were puniſhed by 


the civil power. Other parliaments of the kingdom 


followed the exampleexhibited by thatof Paris, in aſſerting 


their authority and privileges.. The King commanded 
them to deſiſt, on pain of incurring his indignation: they 


remonſtrated, and perſevered; while the Archbiſhop re- 


peated his injunctions and cenſures, and continued to in- 


flame the diſpute to ſuch a dangerous degree, that he was 


given to underſtand he ſhould be again obliged to quit the 
capital, if he did not proceed with more moderation. 
But 
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B OO k But the chief care of the French miniſtry was employe; lecke 
III. 


1788. 


in regulating the finances, and eſtabliſhing funds of cred 


which greatly out- numbered the French upon the cont 
nent. The court of Verſailles practiſed every firatagen 
to elude the vigilance of the Engliſh cruiſers. The ſhip 
_ deſtined for America they detached, both ſingle and if. cloſe 
convoys, ſometimes from the Mediterranean, ſometime; 


ready for ſailing; and in boiſterous weather, when th 
ſtoreſhips came forth, and hazarded the voyage, for th 


good fortune to arrive on the coaſt of that continent wer 
obliged to have recourſe to different expedients for eſcapin 
the Britiſh ſquadrons ſtationed at Halifax, or cruiſing i 
the bay of St. Laurence. They either ventured to nai 6 XL 
gate the river before i it was clear of the ice, ſo early in th 


or, laſtly, they penetrated through the Straits of Belleiſt 
2 dangerous paſſage, which, however, led them direc 
into the river St. Laurence, at a conſiderable diſtand 
above the ſtation of the Britiſh ſquadron. Though th 
French navy was by this time ſo reduced, that it coul 


| invaſion, Flat-bottomed boats were built, tranſport 


dered 
mas NO I 


eic, 


for raiſing money to pay ſubſidies, and maintain the va 
in Europe and America. In the courſe of this year the 
had not only conſiderably re-enforced their armies in Ge onal cr 
many, but made ſurpriſing efforts to ſupply the colony keep 7 
Canada with troops, artillery, ſtores, and ammunitio method 
for its defence againſt the operations of the Britiſh forces bring 5 


equipme 
mage to 
cruiſing 


from their harbours in the Channel. They aſſemble; bis of 


tranſports in one port, in order to withdraw the attention... en 
of their enemies from another, where their convoys lai the N 


made up 
Engliſh could no longer block up their harbours, the 8 


hefar 

relief of their American ſettlements. Thoſe that had thi * * 
pprodig] 
Jugar=co 
ments 1r 


ſpring, that the enemy had not yet quitted the harbouro . 


Nova - Scotia; or they waited on the coaſt of Newfound WOW 
land for ſuch thick fogs as might ſcreen them from th 


notice of the Engliſh cruiſers, in failing up the gull erminat 


ung ons 
eople. | 
us impe 
ourted | 
Ind trea 


neither face the Engliſh at ſea, nor furniſhproper convo) N 
d, a 


for commerce, her miniſtry nevertheleſs attempted 


alarm the ſubjects of Great- Britain with the project of a © could 


ranquil 


collece on! 


ln 

alleted, large ſhips of the line equipped, and troops 
wdered to aſſemble onthe coaſt for embarkation ; but this 
1.00 more than a feint toarouſe the apprehenſion of the 
lugliſh, diſconcert the adminiſtration, prejudice the na- 


onal credit, and deter the government from ſending forces 
tkeep alive the war in Germany. A much more effectual 


kying up their uſeleſs ſhips of war, and encouraging the 
equipment of ſtout privateers, which did conſiderable da- 


cruiſing in the ſeas of Europe and America. Some of them 


bats employed for that purpoſe. Some choſe their ſtation 
nthe North-Sea, where a great number of captures were 


tf the Channel, and even to the weſtward of Ireland; but 


prodigious numberof Britiſh ſhips, ſailing to and from the 


nents in Martinique, Guadaloupe, or St. Domingo. 

XLVII. With reſpect to the war that raged in Ger- 
ny, the King of Denmark wiſely purſued that courſe 
chich happily preſerved him from being involved in thoſe 
roubles by which great part of Europe was agitated, and 


eople. By obſervinga ſcrupulous neutrality, he enhanced 
is importance among his neighbours : he ſaw himſelf 
nd treaſure of his ſubjects ; he received large ſubſidies, 


conſideration of his forbearance ; and enjoyed, unmo- 
eſted, a much more confiderable ſhare of commerce than 


which 


nage to the commerce of Great-Britain and Ireland, by 
ky cloſe in the harbours of the Channel, fronting the coaſt 


England, and darted out occaſionally on the trading 
ſhips of this nation, as they received intelligence from 


hefar greater number ſcoured the ſeas in the neighhbourhood 
the Leeward Iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where they took 


durted by all the belligerent powers: he ſaved the blood 


edt | o 24 : . 4 
e could expect to carry on, even in times of univerſal 

of al 

ſport anquillity. He could not perceive that the proteſtant 

: ? eligion had any thing to apprehend from. the confederacy 
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method they took to diſtreſs the trade of England, by 


mdeupon the coaſtof Scotland; otherscruiſedinthe chops 


Iugar-colonies, and conveyed them to their own ſettle- 


erminated in that point of national advantage which a 
ing ought ever to have in view for the benefit of his 
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BOOK which was formed againſt the Pruſſian monarch; nor w: 
4 ors he miſled into all the expence, the perils, and diſquiets 
1758. a ſanguinary war, by that ignis fatuus which hath ſeduce 


and impoveriſhedother opulent nations, under the ſpecio 


rince 
bermany 
war, did 1 
ſue, as t. 


title of the balance of power in Germany. Howſoever He 99#"? 
might be ſwayed by private inclination, he did not thin ja and le 
it was a point of conſequence to his kingdom wheth ld, he 
Pomerania was poſſeſſed by Sweden or Pruſſia; wheth MY» 
the French army was driven back beyond the Rhine, N red h 
penetrated once more into the electorate of Hanovei vnderat 
vhether the Empreſs- Queen was ſtripped of her remain Ius he 
poſſeſſions in Sileſia, or the King of Pruſſia circumſcrib ndimini 
within the original bound of his dominion. He took * hon 
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for granted that France, for her own ſake, would pri 
vent the ruin of that enterpriſing monarch ; and that tt 
| houſe of Auſtria would not be ſo impolitick, and blind t 
its on intereſt, as to permit the Empreſsof Ruſſia tomak 
and retain conqueſts in the Empire: but, even if the 
powers ſhould be weak enough to ſacrifice all the maxi 
of ſound policy to caprice or reſentment, he did not thin 
- himſelf ſo deeply concernedintheevent, as, for the diſtar 
proſpectof what might poſſibly happen, to plungeheadlo 
into a war that muſt be attended with certain and inmt 
date diſadvantages. True it is, hehadnohereditaryeleQ 
rate in Germany that was threatened with invaſion; no 
if he had, is it to be ſuppoſed that a prince of his ſagaci 
and patriotiſm would have impoveriſhed his kingdom ( 
Denmark, forthe precarious defence of adiſtant territor 
It was reſerved for another nation to adopt the pernicio 
| abſurdity of waſting its blood and treaſure, exhauſting! 
revenues, loading its own back with the moſt grievous! 

| Poſitions, incurring an enormous debt, big with bankrupt 
and ruin; in a word, of expending above an hundred an 
fifty millions ſterling in fruitleſs efforts to defend a diſtat 
- country, the entire property of which was never valued 
one twentieth part of that ſum ; a country with which 
had no natural connexion ; but a common alliance ariſi 
from accident. The King of Denmark, though him 
av | a prin 


uce of the be” and poſſelled of dominions in c HAP. 
bermany, almoſt contiguous to the ſcenes of the preſent \ 12 p 
ur, did not yet think himſelf fo nearly concerned in the 1758. 
ſue, as to declare himſelf either principal or auxiliary in 
be quarrel ; yet he took care to maintain his forces by 
k and land upon a reſpectable footing: and, by this con- 
lt, he provided not: only for the lecurity of his own 
quntry, but over-awed the belligerent powers, who con- 
jdered him as a prince capable of making, either ſcale pre- 
pnderate, juſt as he might chooſe to trim the balance. 
ſhus he preſerved his wealth, commerce, and conſequence 
diminiſhed 3 and, inſtead. of being. harratled as a party, 
2s honoured as an umpire. 
XLVIII. The United Provinces, though as adverſe 
a his Daniſh Majeſty to any participation in the war, did 
zot, however, ſo ſcrupulouſly obſerve the neutrality they 
wofefſed + at leaſt, the traders of that repablick, either 
tom an inordinate thirſt of lucre, or a ſecret biaſs in favour 
if the enemies of Great-Britain, aſſiſted the French com- 
nerce with all the appearance of the moſt flagrant par- 


tality. We have, in the beginning of this year's tranſ- 
tions, obſerved, that a great number of their ſhips were 


taken by the Engliſh cruiſers, and condemned as legal 


un | 
0 WMprizes, for having French property on board: that the 
no Dutch merchants, exaſperated by their lofles, exclaimed 


wainſt the Englith as pirates and robbers, petitioned the 
States for redreſs in very high terms, and even loudly cla- 
noured for a war againſt Great-Britain. The charge of 
riolence and injuſtice which they brought againſt the En- 
gli, for taking and confiſcating the ſhips that tranſported 
to Europe the produce of the French iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies, they founded on the tenth article of the treaty of 
commerce between Great-Britain and the States-General 
of the United Provinces, concluded in the year one thou- 
land fix hundred and ſixty-eight, ſtipulating, That 
whatever ſhall be found on board the ſhips of the ſubjects 
of the United Provinces, though the lading, or part thereof, 


may belong to the enemies of Great-Britain, {hall be _ 
MM 
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BOOK and unmoleſted ; except theſe be prohibited good] 
« _ N which are to be ſerved in the manner preſcribed by th 
1758. foregoing articles“ From this article the Dutch me: 

; chants argued, that, if there be no prohibited goods « 
board, the Engliſh had no right to ſtop or moleſt any « 

their ſhips, or make the leaſt enquiry to whom the mei 

chandiſe belonged, whence it waz bronght, or whithe 

bound. This plea the Engliſh eatuiſts would by no mean 

admit, for the following reaſons: A general and perpe 

| tual licenſe to carry on the whole trade of their enem 

would be ſuch a glaring abſurdity, as no convention coul 

authoriſe; common ſenſe has dictated, and Grotius de 

clared, that no man can be ſuppoſed to have conſented ti 

an abſurdity ; therefore, the interpretation given by th 
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Dutch to this article could not be ſuppoſed to be its ti er rs 
and genuine meaning ; which, indeed, relates to nothin at : 0 
more than the common courſe of trade, as it was uſually 
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carried on in time of peace. But, even ſhould this in 
terpretation be accepted, the article, and the treaty itſe 
would be ſuperſeded and annulled by a ſubſequent treat! 
concluded between the two nations in the year one thou 
ſand fix hundred and ſeventy-five, and often confirme 
ſince that period, ſtipulating, in a fecret article, Th: 
neither of the contracting parties ſhould give, nor co 
ſent that any of their ſubjects and inhabitants ſhould giv 
any aid, favour, or council, directly or indirectly, b 
land or ſea, or on the freſh waters; nor ſhould furniſh 
or permit the ſubje&s or inhabitants of their reſpeci. 
territories to furniſh, any ſhips, ſoldiers, ſeamen, victuab 
monies, inſtruments of war, gunpowder, or any oth: 
neceſſaries for making war, to the enemies of either part) 
of any rank or condition ſoever. Now, the Dutch har 
infringed this article in many inſtances during the preſe 
war, both in Europe and America ; and, as they have 
openly contravened one treaty, the Engliſh are 1 

_ obliged to obſerve any other. They, moreover, forfeited: 
right to the obſervance of the treaty in queſtion, by u 
fuſing the ſuccours with which they were bound, int 

| mat 


n. 


un, in caſe any of his territories in Europe ſhould be 
tacked : for nothing could be more weak and frivolous 
han the allegation upon which this refuſal was founded; 


the Engliſh, when they ſeiſed and confiſcated the veſſels 
of France ; and they, being the aggreſſors, had no right 
o infiſt upon the fuccours ſtipulated in a treaty which 
ms purely defenſive. If this argument has any weight, 
he treaty itſelf can have no fignification. The French, 
z in the preſent caſe, will always commence the war in 
america; and when their ſhips, containing re-enforce- 


heir being expoſed for that purpoſe, they will exclaim 


raty ſubſiſting between them and the States-General of 
o terminate the war, while their enemies derivethe ſinews 
they are obliged to ſuppreſs ſuch colluſions, by that ne- 
entexcuſe fordeviatingfromthe letter of any treaty what- 
0 carry the produce of any French ſugar iſland, or even 


eſt-Indies; conſequently, the treaty which they quote 
an never juſtify them in carrying on a commerce, which, 
zit did not exiſt, and was not foreſeen, could not poſſibly 
e guarded againſt when that convention was ratified. 
rotius, whoſeauthority is held in ſuch venerationamong 
be Dutch, has determined that every nation has a right 
d ſeiſe and confiſcate the goods of any neutral power, 
mich ſhall attempt to carry them into any place which is 


rench iſlands in the Weſt-Indies were ſo blocked 
p by the Engliſh cruiſers, that they could receive no 


umely, that the hoſtilities in Europe were commenced 


ents and ſtores for the maintenance of that war, ſhall be 
ken on the European ſeas, perhaps in conſequence of 


that the Engliſh were the aggreſſors in Europe, conſe- 
ently deprived of all benefit accruing fromthe defenſive 


be United Provinces. It being impoſſible for the Engliſh | 
f it from their commerce carried on in neutral bottoms, 
eity which Grotius himſelf hath allowed to be a ſuffi- 
derer. In time of peace no Dutch ſhips were permitted 


0 trade in any of the French ports in America or the 


locked up by that nation, either by land or fea, The 


relief 


ot ſolemn manner, to furniſh the King of Great-Bri- H Af. 
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BOY relief from their own government, conſequently no ney. 
— tral power could attempt to ſupply them without falling 
1759. under this predicament“. It was for theſe reaſons that the 
King of England declared, by the mouth of Mr. Yorke, 

his miniſter plenipotentiary at the Hague, in a conference 

held in the monthof Auguſt with thedeputies of the States. 

General, that though he was ready to concur in every 

meaſure that ſhould be propoſed for giving ſatisfaction to 

their High Mightineſſes, with whom he had always ſtudied 

to live in the moſt perfect union, te was nevertheleſs de- 
termined not to ſuffer the trade of the French colonies in 

America to be carried on by the ſubjects of other powers, 

under the ſpecious pretext of neutrality : nor to permit 
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f g i dtates- 
words to be interpreted as a licenſe to drive a trade with gere . 
. his enemies, which, though not particularly ſpecified in , . ſpe 
the articles of contraband, was neverthelefs rendered ſuchi im puta 
: in all reſpects, and in every ſenſe, by the nature of the cit-· ¶ ute co 
cumſtances. It is not at all more ſurpriſing that the ntereft 
$ Dutch merchants ſhould complain, than that the Engliingd and am 
„ government ſhould perſiſt in confiſcating the ſhips that the! 
| were found to contain the merchandiſe of their eneinies. mailed 3 
The individual traders of every mercantile nation will run Nen 

conſiderable riſques in extending their particular commerce gaves. 

3 L 

even when they know it muſt be detrimental to the gene- in Nor 

ral intereſt of their country. In the war maintained by have ſu 

the confederates againſt Louis XIV. of France, the mer- don nt. 

chants ſhips of the Dutch carried on an uninterrupted trad? by Eng 

to the French ports; and, notwithſtanding the repeated WI reason! 

ſolicitation of traf 

* la thereign of King William, when the Engliſh and Dutch were enęazeg nion, z 

in a war againſt France, the northern powers of Sweden and Denmark ul. ment « 

teinpted to carry on the French commerce, under the ſhade of neutrality; E bard 

but the Dutch and Engi'iſh joined in ſe iſing the veſlels that were thus employ or exp 

ed. C omptiints of thefe captures were made at London and the Hague, and at once 

the complainants were given to underſtand at both places, that they thould nol conden 

be allowed to carry on any trade with France, but what was uſualin time 91 f 

Peace. In conſequence of this declaration, Mr. Groning formed the deſign et W mar 

"writing a treatiſe on the freedom of navigation, and communicated the pla connex 

of his work to the celebrated Puffendorf, who ſignified his ſentiments in a let Britain 

ter, Which is preſerved by the learned Barbeyrac, j in bis noles upon that u 1 

that : ueaiiſ on the law of ature and gations. V4 


Yor 


n 0 R 6 R fl. 


ſollicitations of England, the States-General could never 

be prevailed upon to prohibit this commerce, which un- 

doubtedly enabled France to protract the war. The truth 
, cheygave the Britiſh miniſtry to underſtand, that unleſs 
'W they connived at this traffick, their ſubjects could not 
poſſibly defray their proportion of the expenſe at which the 
war Was maintained. It is well known through all Eu- 
rope; that the ſubjects of the United Provinces reaped 
conſiderable advantage, not only from this branch of 
ilicit! trade, but alſo by providing for both armies in 
Flanders, and by the practice of ſtock-Jobbing in Eng- 


States-General, or the Engliſh general, between whom 
there was a very good underſtanding, to bring that war 


imputation of partiality upon a whole nation, for the pri- 
vate conduct of individuals, influenced by motives of ſelf- 


and among the ſubjects of Great-Britain. In the courſe 
of the Graver war, ſuch a ſcandalous appetite for gain pre- 
niled in different parts of the Britiſh dominions, that the 
French iſlands were actually ſupplied with proviſions, 
ſlaves, and lumber from Ireland and the Britiſh colonies 
in North America; and Martinique, in particular, muſt 


dron ſtationed in thoſe ſeas, had it not been thus ſupported 
by Engliſh ſubjects. Certain it is, the Dutch had ſome 


of traffick by the article of a treaty, which, in their opi- 


aged nion, admitted of no limitation; and that the govern- 


ment of Great-Britain, without any previous warning 


of many thouſand families. Conſidering the intimate 


to have had ſome right to an intimation of this nature, 
Vol. IV. Rh. which, 


lind; conſequently, it was not the intereſt, either of the 


ntereſt, which operate with the ſime energy in Holland, 


live ſurrendered to the commander of the Engliſh ſqua- 


reaſori to complain that they were decoyed intothis ſpecies 


of explaining its ſentiments on this ſubject, ſwept the ſea 
at once of all the veſſels employed in this commerce, and 
condemned them, without mitigation, to the entire ruin 
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to a ſpeedy concluſion; nor, indeed, ought we to fix the 


connexion of mutual intereſt ſubſiſting between Great- | 
Btitain and the States of the United Provinces, they ſeem 
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which, in all probability, would have induced them to 
reſign all proſpect of advantage from the proſecution of 
ſuch a traffick. 

$ XLIX. Beſides the univerſal clamour excited in Hol- 


land, and the famous memorial preſented to the States. | 
General, which we have already mentioned in another 
place, a deputation of merchants waited four times 


ſucceſſively on the Princeſs Regent, to explain their grie- 
vances, and demand her concurrence in augmenting the 
navy for the preſervation of their commerce. She pro- 
miſed to interpoſe her beſt offices with the court of Great- 
Britain; and theſe co-operating with repreſentations made 


by the States-General, the Engliſh miniſter was empow- 


cred to open conferences at the Hague, in order to bring 
all matters in diſpute to an amicable accommodation, 
Theſe endeavours, however, proved ineffectual. The 


Britiſh cruiſers continued to take, and the Britiſh courts 


to condemn, all Dutch veſſels containing the produce of 


tbe French ſugar iſlands. The merchants of Holland and 
Zealand renewed their complaints with redoubled cla- 


mour, and all the trading part of the nation, re- enforced 
by the whole party that oppoſed the Houſe of Orange, 


cried aloud for an immediate augmentation of the marine, 
and repriſals upon the pirates of England. The Princeſs, 
in order to avoid extremities, was obliged not only to em- 


ploy all her perſonal influence with theStates- General, but 
alfo to play off one faction againſt another, in the way of 
remonſtrance and exclamation. As far back as the month 
of June, the preſented a memorial to the States-General, 
reminding them, that in the beginning of the war between 
France and England ſhe had adviſed an augmentation 


ſhould be made in their land forces, to ſtrengthen the gar- 
rilons of the frontier towns, and cover the territoriesof the 


republick from invaſion. She gave them to undeſtand, 
that the Provinces of Gueldres and Overyſſel, intimidated 
by the proximity of two formidable armies, had reſolvedto 


demand that the augmentation of their land-forces fhould 
| be taken into conſideration by the other provinces ; and 
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equeſted her to re-enforce their ſollicitations that this CAE: 
neaſure might immediately take place. This requeſt, ſhe wu 


id, ſhe the 'morg readily granted, as ſhe could not but be 


ſenfible of the imminent danger that threatened the re- 
ſublick, efpecially ſince the Hanoverian army had paſſed 


condition to hinder either army from retiring into the ter- 


that caſe, the conqueror being authoriſed to purſue his 
memy wherever he can find him, would bring thewar into 


her effect than that of ſuſpending the meaſure which 
ach party propoſed. The Princeſs, in her anſwer to the 
furth deputation of the merchants, declared that ſhe 
concern; that its want of protection was not her fault, 
burthat of the towns of Dort, Haerlem, Amſterdam, Tor- 
jaw, Rotterdam, and the Brille, to whoſe conduct it was 
wing, that the forces of the ſtate, by ſea and land, were 
rards referred to her miniſter, M. de la Larrey, to whom 


and the equipment of a fleet, were matters as diſtinct from 
each other as light from darkneſs: that there was no 


days after this repreſentation was made, the Princeſs, in 
n aſſembly of the States-General, requeſted their High 


o induce the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, 
ad Weſt-Frieſland to acquieſce in the propoſed augmen- 
pedient for terminating this affair, and the ſooner the 


pounded inſtances made by the provinces of Gueldres, 


the Rhine; and as it behoved the ftate to put itſelf in a 


rtories of the republick, if it ſhould be defeated ; for, in 


the heart of their country. This repreſentation had no 


teheld the preſent ſtate of their trade withthemoſt anxious 


not now on a better footing. | The deputies were after- 
theyrepreſented, that theaugmentation of the land-forces, 
preſſing motive for an augmentation of the army, whereas, 


nnumerable reaſonable reaſons rendered the equipmentof 
allet a matter of the moſt urgent neceſſity. In a few 


Mightineſles, that ſeeing their earneſt and repeated efforts 


tation of forces by ſea and land had not hitherto met with 
ſucceſs, they would now conſider and deliberate uponſome 


letter, in order, on one hand, to ſatisfy the ſtrong and well- 


Vrrecht, an, and Groningen ; ; and, on the other, | 
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2% OK to comply with the ardent juſt deſires expreſſed by the 


* 4 


commercial inhabitants of the country. She. told them 


r 


that the deputation which.waited on her conſiſted of forty 


merchants, a number that merited attention no leſs than 


the ſpeech they pronounced, of which a great number of 
printed copies were diſtributed through all parts of the 
country. Without making any particular remarks on 
the harangue, ſhe only obſerved, that the drift of it did 
not tend to facilitate the negociation begun with Great. 
Britain, nor to induce the nation to prefer a convention 
to a rupture with that crown. From this circumſtance 
ſhe inferred, it was more than time to finiſh the delibe- 
rations on the propoſal for augmenting the forces both 
by ſea and land; a meaſure, without which ſhe was con- 


vinced in her conſcience the ſtate was, and would always 
remain expoſed to all forts of misfortune and danger, 
both now and hereafter. 


5 L. In conſequence of this interpoſition, the States 
General that ſame day ſent a letter to the ſtates of Holland 


and Weſt-Frieſland, communicating the ſentiments of the 


Princeſs Regent, and inſiſting upon the neceſſity of com. 


plying with her propoſal of the double augmentation, 


They obſerved, that an augmentation of the land- forces, 
for the defence of the frontiers, was unavoidable, as wel 


as an equipment by ſea for the ſecurity of commerce: that 


the ſtates of the provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, Overytlel, 
and Groningen joined with them in the ſame opinion; 
and accordingly had inſiſted, by divers letters and pro- 
poſitions, on thoſe two points ſo eſſential to the public 
intereſt. They repreſented the danger of delay, and the 
fatal effects of diſcord: they propoſed, that by a reciprocal 
indulgence one party ſhould comply with the ſentiments 
of the other, in order to avoid a ſchiſm and dangerous d. 

viſion among the confederates, the conſequences of which 
would be very deplorable z ; while the republick, in the 
mean time, would remain in a defenceleſs condition, boil 
by ſea and land, and depend upon the arbitrary power 0! 


its neighbours, They conjured them, therefor e, as the) 
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valued the ſafety of their country, and all that was dear 


habitants, the concord and harmony which at all times, 


but eſpecially at the preſent critical juncture, was of the 


laſt neceſſity, that they would ſeriouſly reflect upon the ex- 
hortation of her royal highneſs, as well as on the repeated 
inſtances of the majority of the confederates; and take a 
wiſe and ſalutary reſolution with regard to the propoſed 
augmentation of the land- forces, ſo that this addition, 
together with an equipment at ſea, might, the ſooner the 
better, be unanimouſly brought to a concluſion. It was 
undoubtedly the duty of all who wiſhed well to their 
country to moderate the heat and precipitation of thoſe, 


who, provoked by their loſles, and ſtimulated by reſent- 


ment, endeavoured at this period to involve theirnation i in 


a war with Great-Britain. Had matters been puſhed to 
this extremity, in a few months the republick would, in 


all probability, have been brought to the brink of ruin. 


The Dutch were diſtracted by internal diviſions; they were 


altogether unprovided for hoſtilities by ſea; the ocean was 
covered with their trading veſſels; and the naval arma- 


ments of Great - Britain were ſo numerous and powerful as 
to render all reſiſtance on that element equally vain and 


pernicious. The Engliſh could not only have ſcoured 


the ſeas, and made prize of all their ſhipping, but were 
allo 1 in a condition to reduce or demoliſh all their towns 


in Zealand, where they would hardly have met with 
any Aeneon. | 
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Drs. Henſey and Shebbeare. § III. Inſtitution of the Mag. 
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ſalted beef from Ireland continued. S XII. Regulation 
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meſſage to the Commons. 


9 XIV. Ad for the relief of debtors revived. $ XV, 
Bills for the importation of Iriſh beef and tallow. 5 XVI. 
$ XVII. Bill relative to 


the duty on penf ons. $ XVIII. Add relative ic the duty on 


bo plate. XIX. Cambric af. & XX. Unſucceſsful bills, 


$ XX1. Caſe of the inſolvent debtors. $ XXII. Caſe of 
XXIII. Remarks on the bankrupt 


Jaws. F XXIV 5:, inquiry into the Hate F the poor. 


_ FXXV. Regulations of aweights and meaſures. $ XXVI. 


Reſolutions concerning the Foundling-hoſpital. & XXVII. 
$ XXVIII 


.$ XXI. Examples made of pirate, 


$ XXXIII. Murther of Daniel Clarke. & XXXIV. 


505 AN. afority of the Prince of Wales. $ XXXV. Reſclution 
: concerning a new bridge at Black -friars. & XXXVI. 


Fire in Cornhill. & XXXVII. Method contrived to find 
out the longitude. & XXXVIII. Inflallation at Oxford. 
S XXXIX. Deplorable incident at ſea. \ XL. Captum 
made by ſeparate cruiſers. & XLI. Captain Hood take 


the Billona. 5 XIII. And Capt. Barrington the Count d 


St. Fherentin. 8 XIIII. Coptain Falkner taket 
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French Eaft-Indiaman. & XLIV. Prizes talen in the 
Weſt-Indies. & XLV. Engagement between the Hercules 
and the Floriſſant. & XL VI. Havre-· de. Grace bombarded 
. by Adm. Rodney. & XLVII. Adm. Beſcawen defeats M. 
de la Clue. & XLVIII. Preparations made by the French 
for invading England. & XLIX. Account of Tharot. 
$ L. French fleet ſails frem Bret. S LI. Adm. Hawke 
defeats M. de Conflans: * $ LII. Proceedings of the Iriſh 
parliament. & LIII. Loyalty of the Iriſh catholicks. 


of a ar rp in Scotland. 


FI. W HILE the egerations of the war were be- 
pk cuted through the four quartersof the globe, 


centre that gave motion to this vaſt machine, enjoyed all 


ſerved only to animate the nation to a deſire of further 


St. Cas ſoon vaniſhed before the proſpect of victory and 
ſucceſs. Conſidering the agitation naturally produced 
among the common people by the practice of preſſing men 
into the ſervice of the navy, which in the beginning of the 
year had been carried on with unuſual vidlence, the levy 


in forming the national militia, very few diſturbances hap- 
pened to interrupt the internal repoſe of the nation. From 


ri. Wl private acts of malice, fraud, violence, and rapine no com- 


IV. munity whatſoever is exempted. In the menth of April, 
ion the temporary wooden -· bridge over the Thames, built for 
VI the conveniency of carriages and paſſengers, while the 
ui workmen ſhould be employed ii in widening and repairing 
ord Wl London-Bridge, was malicioufly ſet on fire in the night, 
n and continued burning till noon next day, when the ruins 
zal of it fell into the river. The deſtruction of chis conve- 


8y, notwithſtanding the vigilancy and diſcretion of the 


$ LIV. Dangerous inſurrection i in Hubun. $ LV. Alarm 


the iſland of Great-Britain, which may be termed the 


the tranquillity of the moſt profound peace, and ſaw no- 
thing of war but the preparations and trophies, which 


conqueſt; for the dejection occaſioned by the misfortuneat 


of ſo many new corps of ſoldiers, and the endeavours uſed 


alency proved very detrimental to the commerce of the 
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efforts i in the ſequel. 
and about Mancheſter, by a prodigious number of manu- 
N facturers, who had left off working, and entered into a 
combination to raiſe, by force, the price of their labour. 
They had formed a regular plan, and collecting large ſums 
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magiſtrates, i in applying remedies for this misfortune. A 
promiſe of the King's pardon was offered in a publick ad. 
vertiſement, by the ſecretary of ſtare, and a reward of two 
hundred pounds by the city of London to apy perton who 


thould diſcoyer the perpetrator of ſuch wicked outrage; 


but neyertheleſs he eſcaped detection. No individual, 


: nor any ſociety | of men, could have the leaſt intereſt in ha 
execution of ſuch a ſcheme, except the hody of London 


watermen; but as no diſcovery was made to the prejudice 


of any perſon belonging to that ſociety, the deed was im- 


puted to. the malice of ſome ſecret enemy to the publick. 
Even after a new temporary bridge was erected, another 
attempt was made (in all probability by the ſame incer- 
diary) to reduce the whole to aſhes, but happily miſcarried, 
and a guard was appointed, to preyent any ſuch atrocious 
Dangerous tumults were raiſed in 


for the maintenance of the poorer ſort, while they refuſed 


to work for their families. They inſulted and abuſed all 


thoſe who would not join ip this defection; diſperſed 


4 incendiary letters, and denounced terrible threats againſt 
all ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe their proceedings. 


But theſe menaces had no effect upon the magiſtrates and 


Juſtices, who did their duty with ſuch diſcretion and cou- 


rage, that the ripgleaders being ſingled out, and puniſh- 
ed by law, the reſt were ſoon reduced to order. 
§ II. In the month of June, F Florence Henſey, an ob- 


ſcure phyſician, and native of Ireland, who had been ap- 


prehended for treaſonable practices, was tried in the court 
of King's-Bench, on an indictment for high treaſon. In 
the courſe of the trial it appeared that he had been em- 
ployed as a ſpy ſor the French miniſtry ; to which, in 


conſideration of a paltry penſion, he ſent intelligence of 


every material occurrence in Great-Britain. The cor- 


-reſpondence.) was managed by his brother, a Jeſuit, who 
acted 
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afted as b and ſecretary to the Spaniſh ambaMiJour 
at the Hague. The Britiſh reſident at that court having 
earned from the Spaniſh miniſter ſome ſecrets relating to 
England, even before they were communicated. to him 
fom the Engliſh miniſtry, was induced to ſet on foot an 
enquiry touching the ſource of this information, and ſoon 
received an aflurance, that the ſecretary of the Spaniſh 
ambaſſadour had a brother, a phyſician, in London. The 


ſuſpicion naturally ariſing from this circumſtance being 
imparted to the miniſtry of England, Henſey was nar- 


rowly watched, and twenty-nine of his letters were inter- 
cepted. From the contents of theſe he was convicted of 
having given the French court the firſt notice of the expe- 


dition to North-America, the capture of the two ſhips, 
the Aleide and Lys, the failing and deſtination of every 
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{quadron and armament, and the difficulties that occurred 


in raiſing money for the ſervice of the publick. He had 
eren informed them that the ſecret expedition of the fore- 
going year was intended againſt Rochefort, and adviſed a 
deſcent upon Great-Britain, at a certain time and place, 
as the moſt eftectual method of diſtreſſing the govern- 


ment, and affecting the publick credit. - After a long 
trial he was found guilty of treaſon, and received the ſen- 
tence of death uſually pronounced on ſuch occaſions: but 


whether he earned forgiveneſs by ſome material diſcovery, 
or the miniſter found him ſo inſenſible and infignificant 
that he was aſhamed to take his life, he eſcaped execution, 
and was pardoned, on condition of going into-perpetual 
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names with all the lan of cenſure, and even aflaulted Z 


the throne itſelf with oblique inſinuation and ironical 


more enraged at the ſucceſs of this author, whoſe writings 


vere bought with avidity by the publick, determined to 
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tire, The miniſtry, incenſed at the boldneſs, and ſtill 
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O o K puniſh him ſeverely for his arrogance: and abuſe, and he 
1 was apprehended by a warrant from the ſecretary's office 
17758. His ſixth letter to the people of England was pitched upor 
as the foundation of a proſecution. After a ſhort trial in 

the court of King's-Bench, he was found guilty of havin : 

written the ſixth letter to the people of England, adjudged 

a libellous pamphlet, ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory, t 

pay a ſmall fine, to be impriſoned three years, and give 
ſecurity for his future good behaviour: ſo that, in effect, thi 

good man ſuffered more for having given vent to the un 

Zuarded effuſions c of miſtaken zeal, couched in thelanguage 
af paſſion and ſcurrility, than was inflicted upon Henſey, 
2 convicted traitor, who had acted as a ipy for France 
and betrayed his own country for hire. 

8 III. Amidſt a variety of crimes and ders ariſing! 
foo impetuoſity of temper, unreined paſſion, luxury, ex 

_ travagance, and an almoſt total want of police and ſubor 
dination, the virtues of benevolence are always ſpringing 
up to an extraordinary growth in the Britiſh ſoil; and here 

_ - Charities are often eſtabliſhed by the humanity of indivi- 
_ duals, which in any other country would be honoured as 
national inſtitutions ; witneſs the great number of hol- 
pitals and infirmaries in London and Weſtminſter, erected 
and maintained by voluntary contributions, or raiſed by 
the princely donations of private founders. In the courſe 
of this year the publick began to enjoy the benefit of ſe 
veral admixable inſtitutions. Mr. Henry Raine, a private 
gentleman of Middleſex, had, in his life-time, built and 
endowed an hoſpital for the maintenance of forty poor 
maidens. By his will he bequeathed a certain ſum of mo- 

_ ney to accumulate at intereſt, under the management 0 
truſtees, until the yearly produce ſhould amount to two 
hundred and ten pounds, to be given in marriage-portions 
to two of the maidens educated in his hoſpital, at the age 
of twenty-two, who ſhould be the beſt recommended for 
piety and induſtry by the maſters or miſtreſſes whom the 

| had ſerved. In the month of March, the ſum deſtined for 
this laudable purpoſe was completed; when the — 
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by publick advertiſement, ſummoned the maidens educated 


n the hoſpital to appear on a certain day, with proper cer- 


ificates of their behaviour and circumſtances, that fix of 
the moſt deſerving might be ſelected to draw. lots for the 
jive of one IPC: pounds,” to be we as her e 


Sar a x Ws 


bin certain 850 patiſhes, tad 4 700 r the 


truſtees. Accordingly, on the firſt of May the candidates 
appear ed, and the prize being gained by one young wo- 
man, in preſence of a numerous aſſembly of all ranks, 


attracted by curioſity, the other five maidens, with a fixth, 


added in lieu of her who had been ſucceſsful, were marked 
for a ſecond chance on the ſame day of the following'year, 
when a ſecond prize of the ſame value would be preſented: 
thus a new candidate will be added every year, that every 

maiden who has been educated in this hoſpital; and pre- 


ſerved her character without reproach, may have a chance 


for the noble donation, which is alſo accompanied with the 


tum of five pounds to defray the expenſe of the wedding 
entertainment. One ſcarce knows whether moſt to ad- 
mire the plan, or commendthe humanity of this excellent 
inſtitution. Of equal and perhaps ſuperior merit was 
another charitable eſtabliſhment, which alſo took effect 
about this period. A ſmall number of humane indivi- 


duals, chiefly citizens of London, deeply affected with the 
ſituation of common proſtitutes, who are certainly the 


moſt forlorn of all human creatures; formed a generous 


reſolution in their favour, ſuch as even the beſt men of the 


tingdom had never before the courage to avow. - They 
conſidered that many of theſe unhappy creatures, fo 5 
wretched in themſelves, and ſo productive of miſchief to 
ſociety, had been ſeduced to vice in their tender years by 


the per fidious artifice of the other ſex, or the violence of 


unruly paffion, before they had acquired experience to 


guard againſt the one, or foreſight to perceive the fatal 


conſequences of the other: that the jewel, reputation, 
being thus irretrievably loſt, perhaps i in one unguarded 


moment, 
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4 B 0.0 K moment, they were covered with ſhame and diſgrac 5 
f A abandoned by their families, excluded from all pit 1 
3 en gard, and afliſtance : that, ſtung by ſelf-conviftion. re branch. © 

| ſulted with reproach, denied the privilege of Sa 1 85 
and contrition, cut off from all hope, impelled by in 4 eaſt ray 
| gence, and maddened with deſpair, they had plunged into Preps 

p 'A life of infamy, in which they were expoſed to deplorabl hoy 
| . viciflitudes of miſery, and the moſt excruciating pangs f of princ 

. reflexion that any human being could ſuſtain: that ha . 

. ever remorſethey might feel, bowſorvertheymight detet ey ” 
their own vice, or long for anopportunity of amendment N 
. we e entirely deſtitute of all means of reformation; 5 
they were not only deprived of all poſſibility of profiting ADE 
by thoſe precious moments of repentance, and bets 8 
5 again uſeful members of ſociety; but, in order to Fo, tary, reg 
miſerable ſubſiſtence, wereobligedtoperſevere in the paths e 
of proſtitution, and act as the inſtrumentsof heaven's ven- ry 2 

- geance in propagating diſtemper and profliga 1 
the bodies and debauching 95 And of 2 e 
tures, Moved to ſympathy and compaſſion by theſe con- mon ex 
"> ſiderations, this virtuous band of aſſociates determined to 22 
- provide a comfortable aſylum for female penitents, to lte £1 
1 which they might fly for ſhelter from the Heepracier of na 
vice, the miſeries of life, and the ſcorn of an ind; where on 
they might indulge the ſalutary ſentiments of ert hap 
make their peace with heaven, aceuſtom themſelves to * e 
duſtry and temperance, and be profitably reunited to ſo- 5 
ciety, from which they had been ſo unhappily diffevered 7 yy 
The plan of this excellent inſtitution being formed, A wy 1 
put in execution by means of voluntary ſubſcription, and 85 
the houſe opened in Goodman's- fields, under the 3 of L 1255 
3 the Magdalen-hoſpital, in the month of Auguſt; when 8 
; Hfty petitions were preſented by penitent vrofiltares ſolli- "Re 5 
cCiting admittance, Another aſylum was alſo o Sued by rid 
the handof private charity, on the Surrey- ſide of Weſtmin. . 

f OI for the. reception and education of female pc 
eee Yar parents. Bi ls. 


51. 


IV. Nor was encouragement refuſed to thoſe who CHAP., 
i inguiſhed themſelves by extraordinary talents in any 
branch of the liberal and uſeful arts and ſciences, though _ 
10 Macenas appeared among the miniſters, and not the 
eaſt ray of patronage glimmered from the throne. The 
protection countenance, and gratification ſecured in other 


11. 


"00 countries by the inſtitution of academies, and the liberalities 
leg princes, the ingenious in England derived from the 
of generoſity of a publick, endued with taſte and ſenſibility, 
u. Nager for improvement, and proud of patronizing extra- 
lt ordinary merit. Several years had already elapſed 
it, fncea ſociety of private perſons was inſtituted at London, 
n; 


for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and com- 
22 verce. It conſiſted of a preſident, vice-preſident, ſecre- 
"2 Wl tary, regiſter, collector, and other officers, elected from a 
ery conſiderable number of members, who pay a certain 
jearly contribution for the purpoſes of the inſtitution. In 
the courſe of every year they held eight general meetings 
n a large afſembly-room, built and furniſhed at the com- 
mon expenſe ; beſidestheordinary meetings of the ſociety, 
held every week, from the ſecond Wedneſday in Novem- 
ber to the laſt Wedneſday in May; and, in the interme- 


to diate time, on the firſt and third Wedneſday of every 
of WW nonth. At theſe ordinary meetings, provided the num- 
re Bl ber then preſent exceeded ten, the members had a right to 
ie, proceed on buſineſs, and power to appoint ſuch committees _ 
m- s they ſhould think neceſſary. Ihe money contributed 
{0- by this aſſociation, after the neceſſary expence of the ſo- 
ed. ciety had been deducted, was expended in premiums for 
vas Wi planting and huſbandry; for diſcoveries and improvements 
nd Win chemiſtry, dying, and mineralogy; for promoting the 
of ngenious arts of drawing, engraving, caſting, painting, 
1 I tatuary, and ſculpture; for the improvement of manu- 
i- gadures and machines in the various articles of hats, 
by capes, druggets, mills, marbled-paper, ſhip-blocks, ſpin- 
in- 


ting-wheels, toys, yarn, knitting, and weaving. They 
nale likewiſe allotted ſums for theadvantageof the Britiſh colo- 
les in America, and beſtowed premiums on thoſe ſettlers 
who 
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flit and es, importing ſturgeon, preparing iſinglaſs, 


trees, cultivating olive- trees, producing myrtle-wax, 


gum of the perſimon- tree, collecting ſtones of the mango, 
which ſhould be found to vegetate in the Weſt-Indies; 
raiĩſing ſilk- graſs, and laying out provincial gardens. They, 


f 
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- who ſhould excel i in curing cochineal, planting logwood.- 


making pot-aſh, preſervingraiſins, curing ſafflour, making 
the ingula y 
this nature 
e events of 
f, and can 
un to gener 
ar, the abc 
Jo his Gi 
ning this * 


planting hemp and cinnamon, extracting opium and the 


moreover, allowed a gold medal, in honour of him who 


ſhould compoſe the beſt treatiſe on the arts of peace, con- MY 
taining an hiſtorical account of the progreſſive improve- 4 2 
ments of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce in the Whaire N 
kingdom of England, with the effects of thoſe improve- eb. \ 
ments on the morals and manners of the people, and 3 
pointing out the moſt proper means for their future ad- Cale 2 
vancement. In a word, the ſociety is fo numerous, the est, ch. 
contributions ſo conſiderable, the plan ſo judiciouſly lad, N zt 
and executed with ſuch diſcretion and ſpirit, as to promiſe e 
much more effectual and extenſive advantage tothe publick WW, for the 
than ever accrucd from all the boaſted academies of N. i 
Chriſtendom. | The artiſts of London had long maintain- Toad 
ed a private academy for i improvement in the art of draw- {lament is 
ing from living figures; but, in order to extend this ad. 3 
vantage, which was not attained without difficulty and . 
expenſe, the Duke of Richmond, a young noblemanof the {in the m 
moſt amiable character, provided a large apartment at W""* firtt 
Whitehall, for the uſe of thoſe who ſtudied the arts of Mit. © 
painting, ſculpture, and engraving ; and furniſhed it with Wu les 6 
a collection of original plaiſter caſts from the beſt antique ibis fecr 
ſtatues and buſts at Rome andFlorence. Here any learner Re 
had liberty to draw, or make models, under the eye and MW" You wi 
inſtructions of two eminent artiſts ; and twice a year the N a ic 
munificent founder beſtowed premiums of ſilver medals on iy 4 
the four pupils who excelled the reſt in drawing from a {ſic at the 
certain Ggure, 2 and. making the beſt model of it in baſſo⸗ re him, 
relie vos. ' known. 
nd inthe 


ſcarce a year glides away without producing ſotne incident that ſtrongly _ 


V. 
* FEA other tranſactions that iNinguit the hiſtory of Great-Britain, 


a 
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qv. 0 On the twenty-third day of November both of "mo P. 


Houſes of * met at Weſtminſter, when his 
Majeſty 


te oe charaQer of the Engliſh nation. . A very extraordinary inſtance 
ithisnature, relating to the late Duke of Marlborough, we ſhall record among 
events of this year, although it derived its origin from the latter end of tha 
|, and cannot be properly enumetated among thoſe accurrences that apper - 
un to general hiſtory. Towards the end of November, in the preceding 
ir, the above-mentioned nobleman received, by the poſt, a letter directed 
Jo his Grace the Duke of e with care and e and con- 
ining this addreſs: 
Mr Loxp, ” | 

« AS ceremony is an idle thing t upon moſt apes more te efpecally to per- 
ns in my ſtate of mind, I ſhall proceed immediateiy to acquaint you with the 
tive and end of addrefling this epiſtle to you, which is equally intereſting to 
t both, You ate to know then, that my preſent ſituation in life is ſuch, 


wire deſperate remedies ; and you are the man I have pitched upon, either 
make me or unmake yourſelf, - As I never had the honour to live among 


ed my invention for ſome time to find out a method of deſtroying another 
ithout expoſing- my own life; that I have accompliſhed, and defy the law. 


iu have it in your power; it is my buſineſs to make: it your, inclinat ion to 


l ſupport for my life, or your own will be at a period before this ſeſſion of 
viament is over. I have more motives than one for ſiägling you out upen 
occaſion ; and I. give you this fair warning, becauſe the means I ſhall make 


any conſequence; you Will not fail to meet the author on Sunday next, at 
in the morning, or on Monday (if the weather Ahould be eee 
ur the firſt tree beyond the ſtile in Hyde-Park, in the foot- walk to Ken - 
gon, Secreſy and compliance may preſerve you from a double danger. of 


end or enemy. 


inſured by my filence, for conſeſſion only can condemn me. 


ore him, and the ſlar of his order diſplayed, that he might be the more 
ly knowg. He had likewiſe taken the precaution of engaging a friend to 


He 


* i 


at I hold prefer annihilation to a continuance in it. Deſperate diſeaſes | 


egreat, the tenour of my propoſals will not be very eourtly s but let that be 
1argument to enforce A belief of what I arg now going to write. It has em- 


lov, for the application of ĩt. lam deſpetate, and muſt be: provided for. 


ne me, which you muſt determine to comply with, by procuring me a gen- 


is fort, as there is a Certain part of the world where your death has more 
un been wiſhed for upon other motives. 1 know the world too well to 
[this ſecret in any breaſt but my own,. A few days determine me your” 


„FEEL TO N. 
% You will apprebend that I mean you ſhould be alone, and depend upon 
that a diſcoyery of any artifice in this affair will be fatal to yu. My _ 755 


The duke, in compliance with this ſtrange remonfirance, ap- | 
red at the time and place appointed, on horſeback and alone, with piſtols 


end in the Park, at ſuch A * howerer, as ſcarce to be obſervable, 


cf are too fatal io be eluded by the power of phyſick. If you think this. : 
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ellect. 


miſſion, and the W harangued them to this of the c 


| effect; VoL 
He continued ſome time on the ſpot thine ſeeing any perſon he could openuous, 
ſuſpe& of having wrote the letter, and then rode away z but chancing to tural end propoſe 
his bead when he reached Hyde-Park corner, he perceived a man ſtanding ut ally find 
the bridge, and looking at the water, within twenty yards of the tree which yiit on yo! 
was deſcribed in the letter. He forthwith rode back at a gentle pace, and you will lil 
_ paſſing by the perſon expected to be addreſſed, but as no advance of this kind ierfation fi 
was made, he, in repaſſing, bowed to the Granger, andaſked if he had not ſome¶ ¶ jour ſafety 
_ thing to communicate. The man replying, © No, I don't know you;" thy pole me) v 
Duke told him his name, adding, Now you know me, I imagine you hay not that c: 
ſomething to ſay to me. But he ſtill anſwered in the negative, and the Du h. You 
rode home. In a day or two after this tran ſaction another letter was brougheMiſur ou! fide 
to him, couched in the following terms: 8 lint, thou 
1 My Logp, The exp 
Vo receive this as an e of your punẽtualii as to the painhy poin 
time and place of meeting on Sunday lait, though it was owing to you it 2 bey; ne 
ſwered no purpoſe. The pageantry of being armed, and the enfign of youre! the affai 
order, were uſeleſs, and tooxconſpicuous. You needed no attendant be followi 
the place was not calculated for miſchief, nor was any intended. If youll" May it p 
walk in the weſt aiſle of Weltminiter- Abbey, towards eleven o'clock on Sun « Hav 
day next, your ſagacity will point out the perſon whom you will addreſs, b bingdon- 
aſking his company to take a turn or two with you. You will not fail, oniſencern you 
enquiry, to be acquainted with the name and place of abode. According tofſaportunity 
which direction you will pleaſe to ſend two or three hundred pounds bank-H ce, as w 
notes the next day by the penny-poſt. Exert not your curioſity too early; | 
is in your power to make me grateful on certain terms. I have friends whe 
are faithſul, but they do not bark before they bite. 8 | 
| I am, &c. „F.“ In about 
The duke, ditermigcd, if poſſible, to unveil this myſtery, repaired to the AbWſhihe coffee 
bey at the time preſcribed, and, after having walked up and down for five or fk to hin 
minutes, ſaw the very ſame perſon to whom he had ſpoke in Hyde-Park enter een his gr 
the Abbey, with another man of a creditable appearance This laſt, after they is punctu 
had viewed ſoine of the monuments, went inte the choir, and the ther tun ed him tc 
ing back, advanced towards the duke, who accoſting him, aſked if he had ay{Miſiving conc 
thing to ſay to him, or any commands for him? He replied, © No, my lord, H te had an 
have not.“ “ Sure you have, ſaid the duke, but he perfiſted in his denne negative 
Then the du ke leaving him, took ſeveral turns in the aiſle, while the ſtrange oa; to w 
walked on the other ſide. But nothing further paſſed between them, ati ng any tr 
although the duke had provided ſeveral perſons in diſguiſe to apprehend tha was matt: 
delinquent, he forbore giving the ſignal, that, notwithſtanding appearances, beWiſſetneſs of a 
might run no riſque of injuring aa innocent perſon. Not long after thiMried at tt 
ſecond diſappointment he received a third a, to the following effect: u mentior 
% My Logp, _ [ery odd, 
LN AM fully con vinced vou bad a companion on 8 ! 1 ant it u wkable, 2 
owing to the we aknefs of human maine, but ſuch een is far from beinen, de ſy 
oils ingenuow ade him a 
dught to 


nsr HE 


of the commiſſion to aſſure his parliament that he always 
VoL. IV. 8 received 


xenuous, and may produce bad effects, whilſt it is impoſlible to anſwer the 
ad propoſed. You will ſee me again ſoon, as it were by accident, and may 
ally find Where I go to; in conſequence of which, by being ſent to, I ſhall 


you will likewiſe give your honour, upon meeting, that no part of the con- 
verfation ſhall tranſpire. Theſe and the former terms complied with enſure 
your ſafety : my revenge, in caſe of non-compliance (or any ſcheme to ex- 
jole me) will be flower, but not the leſs ſure ; and ſtrong ſuſpicion the ut- 
nolt that can poſſibly enſue upon it, while the chances would be tenfold againſt 
u. You will poſſibly be in doubt after the meeting, but it is quite neceſſary 
he our fide ſhould be a maſk io the in. The family of the Bloods is not ex- 
ing, though they are not in my ſcheme.” | 

The exprefiion, ** you will ſee me again ſoon, as it were by accident,” 


abbey z nevertheleſs, he ſa w him not again, nor did he hear any thing further 
o the affair for two months, at the expiration of which the poſt brought him 
he following letter: e 1 45 
" May it pleaſe your Grace, ph 5 | 

I Have reaſon to believe that the ſon of one Barnard, a ſurveyor, in 


uncern your ſafety ; his father is now out of town, which will give you an 


gportunity of queſtioning him more privately : it would be uſeleſs to your 
ank- Hence, as well as dangerous to me, to appear more publickly in this affair. 
y; 1 5 « Your ſincere friend, 5 
i e et, nn | * ANONYMOUS. 


« He frequently goes to Storey's-Gate coffee-houſe.”” 


Mas pundtua to his appointment, and no ſooner appeared than the Duke recog- 
led him to be the perſon to whom he had ſpoke in the Park and the Abbey. 
wing condu & ed him into an apartment, and ſhut the door, he aſked, as before, 


le negative. Then the Duke repeated every circumſtance of this ſtrange tranſ- 
ion; to which Barnaid liſtened with attention and ſurpriſe, yet without exhi- 
ling any marks of conſcious guilt or confuſion, The Duke obſerving that 
vas matter of aſtoniſhment to ſee letters of ſuch import written with the cor- 


ces, he edges of a ſcholar, the other replied, that a man might be very poor and very 


er thi 
3 u mentioned, with the circumſtance of his father's abſence, he ſaid, It 
| 'try odd, my father was then out of town.“ An expreflion the more re- 
akable, as the letter was without date, and he could not, as an innocent 
an, be ſuppoſed to know at what time it was written. The Duke having 
ade him acquainted with the particulars, told him, that if he was innocent 


t it u 
n being 
enuous 


ths 


wait on your grace, but expect to be quite alone, and to converſe in whiſpers 3 | 


gainly pointed at the perſon to whom he had ſpoke in the Park, and in the 


\bingdon-buildings, Weſtminſter, is acquainted with ſome ſecrets that nearly 


In about a week after this intimation was received, the Duke ſent a perſon 
the coffee- houle, to enquire for Mr. Barnard, and tell him he would be glad to 
ak to him. The meſſage was delivered, and Barnard declared he would wait 
ſon his grace next Thurſday, at balf an hour after ten in the morning. He 


he had any thing to communicate; and was anſwered, as formerly, in 


ed at the ſame time. When he ſaw the fourth letter, in which his nana 


dught to uſe his endeavours to detect the writer of the letters, eſpecially of 


385 
et. He told them, his Majeſty had directed the lords © H AF. 
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received the higheſt ſatisfaction in being able to lay before 


tere 
them any events that might promote the honour and in- vice, 
55 | | 4 — 8 tereſt Wil gave 
the laft, in which he was expreſsly named. To this admonition he returned the 1 
no other anſwer but a ſmnle, and then withdrew, He was afterwards taken Bak 
into cuſtody, and tried at the Old-Bailey, for ſending a threatening letter, con- that 
trary to the ſlatute but no evidence could be found to prove the letters were able 
of his hand writing z nor did any preſumption appear againſt him, except his bleſs 
being in Hyde-Park, and in Weltminſter- Abbey, at the time and place ap. RO, Pp 
pointed in the two firſt letters. On the other hand, Mr. Barnard proved, 1 70 
that on the Sunday, when he ſaw the Duke in Hyde-Park, he wis ca his of G 
way to Kenſington, on particular buſineſs, by his father's order, fignificd to that 
him that very morning: that he accordingly went thither, and dined with his ith 
uncle, in company with ſeveral other perſons, to whom he related what had 9 þ 
paſſed between the Duke of Marlborough and him in the Park; that his MW lition 
being afterwards in Weſtminſter-Abbey was the effect of mere acchlent: oper: 
that Mr. James Green wood, his kinſman, who: had lain the preceding night could 
at his father's houſe, deſired him to dreſs himſelf, that they might walk to- 
_ gether in the Park; and he did not comply with his requeſt till after much WW mere 
_ follicitation : that he propoſed to enter the Park without paſſing through the advai 
Abbey, but was prevailed upon by Mr. Greenwood, who exprefled a deſire of Fran 
_ ſeeing the newly-erected monument of General Haigrave : that as he had 8 
formerly communicated to his friend the ſtrange circumſtance of the Duke's] are { 
| ſpeaking to him in Hyce-Park, Mr. Greenwood no ſooner ſaw that nobleman neigh 
in the Abbey, than he gave notice to Mr. Barnard, who was very ſnort-ſighi- jeſty⸗ 
| ed: and that, from his paſſing the m ſeveral tines, conciuding he wanted to 4 
ſpeak with Mr, Barnard alone, he quitted him, and retired into the choir, TIENCE 
that they might commune together without interruption. It likewiſe app: a ed erecte 
from undoubted evidence, that Barnard had often mentioned openly, 10 hig noy I 
_ triends and acquaintance,.the circumitances of what paſſed between him and fin 
the Duke in the Park and in the Abbey ; that his father was a man of un IPs 
- blemiſhed reputation, and in affluent ciicumltances 2 that he himſelf was to his 
never reduced to any want, or ſuch exigenceas might impel him to any deſpe the it 
rate metheds of obtaining money: that his fidelity had been often tried, and SIO 
W f | that 1 
his life always irreproachable. For theſe reaſons he was acquitted of the » 
erime laid to his charge, and the myſtery remains to this day undilcovered. Pruſſi 
Alfter all, ihe author of the letters does not ſeem to have had any real deſg full ex 
to extort money, becauſe the ſcheme was very ill calculated for that purpoſe Ser 
and, indeed, could not poſſibly take eſſect, without the moſt imminent riqus ; 
of detection. Perhaps his aim was nothing more than to gratify 2 pet ulinc and ir 
and peculiarity of humour, by alarming the Duke, exciting the curiolity of th their! 
publick, puzzling the multitude, and giving riſe to a thouland ridiculous con and th 


jectures. It any thing more was intended, and the Duke carneſt'y defired | 
know the extent of the ſcheme, he might, when he cloſcted the perſon ſul 


pe cted, have encouraged him-to a declaration, by promiſing inviolable ſecre! ties of 
on his word and honour, in which any man would have confided as 2 f dis veng 
obligatio1, On the whole, it is ſurpriſing that the death of the Duke, vi * In t 

| bappened in the courſe of this year, was never attributed to the lecret pf having « 


Lick 


that ſy 
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vice, and enabled by the aſſiſtance which they unanimouſly 
gave, his Majeſty had exerted his endeavours to carry on 
the war in the moſt vigorous manner, in order to attain 
that deſireable end, always tobe wiſhed, a ſafe and honour- 
able peace“: that it had pleaſed the Divine Providence to 


of Great-Britain is not to be provoked with impunity : 
0 that the conqueſt of the ſtrong fortreſs of Louiſbourg, 
with the iſlands of Cape-Breton and St. John; the demo- 


could not fail to bring great diſtreſs on the French com- 
merce and colonies, and, in proportion, to procure great 
advantage to thoſe of Great-Britain. He obſerved, that 
France had alſo been made fenſible, that whilſt her forces 
are ſent forth to invade and ravage the dominions of her 


n neighbeurs, her own coafts are not inacceſſible to his Ma- 


jeſty's fleets and armies : a truth which ſhe had expe- 


MM erected at 2 great expence, with a particular view to an- 


" ſhips and veſſels; but no treatment, however injurious 
was to his Majeſty, could tempt him to make retaliation on 
eſpe the innocent ſubjeéts of that crown. He told them, 
* that in Germany his Majeſty's good brother, the King of 
4 Pruſſia, and Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, had found 
te full employment for. the armies of France and her con- 
" federates, from which the Engliſh operations, both by ſea 


1: WM 20d in America, had derived the moſt evident advantage; 


of thi their ſucceſſes, owing, under God, to their able conduct, 
: . and the bravery of his Majeſty's troops, and thoſe of his 
n ſu ts Cy allies, 


ſecre! 
{zcrc 
whic 
t pris 


tick 


dis vengeance, though flow, would not be the leſs certain. | 

* In the month of Auguſt, the King, in quality of Elector of Hanover, 
having occafion for two hundred thouland pounds, a Ioan dy ſubſcription for 
that ſum was opened at the Bank, aad filled aan by ſeven ot eight 
EOgey-Gealers of London. 


bleſs his meaſures and arms with ſucceſs in ſeveral parts, 
ind to make the enemiesof the nation feel that the ſtrength 


= tion of Frontenac, of the higheſt importance to his 
1 operations in America, and the reduction of Senegal, 


WM ricnced in the demolition of the works at Cherbourg, 


noy England, as well as in the lofs of a great number of 


ices of this acendiary correſpondent, who had given him to ard, that 
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The King, 


1 moreover, commanded them to declare, that the common 


1758, 


paralleled during ſuch troubles, 


cauſe of liberty and independency was ſtill making noble 


and glorious efforts againſt the unnatural union formed to 
. opprels it : that the commerce of his ſubjects, the ſource 
of national riches, had, by the vigilant protection received 


from his Majeſty's fleet, flouriſhed in a manner not to be 
In this ſtate of things, 
he ſaid, the King, in his wiſdom, thought it unneceſſary 
to uſe many words to perſuade them to bear up againſt 


all difficulties, effectually to ſtand by and defend his Ma- 


jeſty, vigorouſly to ſupport the King of Prufſia, and the 


reſt of his Majeſty's allies, and to exert themſelves to 


reduce their enemies to equitable terms of accommodation, 


He obſerved to the Houſe of Commons, that the uncom- 


mon extent of this war, in different parts, occaſioned it to 
be uncommonly expenſive: that the King had ordered 


them to declare to the Commons, that he ſincerely la- 


mented, and deeply felt for the burthens of his people: that 
the ſeveral eſtimates were ordered to be laid before them; 


and that he deſired only ſuch ſupplies as ſnould be requi- 


ſite to puſh the war with advantage, and be adequate to the 
neceſſary ſervices. In the laſt place, he aſſured them the 


King took ſo much ſatisfaction in that good harmony 


which ſubſiſted among his faithful ſubjects, that it was 
more proper for him now to thank them for it, than to 
repeat his exhortation to it : that this union, neceſſary at 
all times, was more eſpecially fo in ſuch critical con- 
junctures; and his Majeſty doubted not but the good 


effects the nation had found from it would be the ſtrongeſt 
motivesto them to purſueit.— The reader, will, no doubt, 
be ſurpriſed to find this harangue abound with Achmed 


period and inelegancy of expreſſion: he will wonder that, 
in particulariſing the ſucceſſes of the year in America, no 
mention is made of the reduction of Fort Du Queſne on 
the river Ohio; a place of great importance, both from 
its ſtrength and ſituation, the erection of which had bee! 
one great motive to the war between the two nations: bu! 
e he 
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had derived the moſt evident advantage from the war in 
Britiſh miniſtry, in their anſwer to the Parallel, which we 


but ſuch as are unacquainted with the maritime force of 


England can believe, that without a diverſion on the 
5 continent, to employ part of the enemy's force, ſhe is not 
in a condition to hope for ſucceſs, and maintain her ſu- 
6 periority at ſea.— That they mult be very ignorant, indeed, 
0 who imagine that the forces of England are not able to 


. reſiſt thoſe of France, unleſs the latter be hindered from 
f. turning all her efforts to the ſea.“ It is very remarkable, 
to that the Britiſh miniſtry ſhould declare that the war in 
ed Germany was favourable to the Engliſh operations by ſea 
la- and in America; and almoſt in the ſame breath accuſe 
lat the French King of having fomented that war. Let us 
m; ſuppoſe that France had no war to maintain in Europe; 


ui- and aſk in what manner ſhe, in that cafe, would have op- 


he poſed the progreſs of the Britiſh arms by ſea, and in Ame- 
rica? Her navy was reduced to ſuch a condition that it 


ny durſt not quit her harbours ; her merchant-ſhips were all 
was taken, her mariners confined in England, and the ſea was 
\ to covered with Britiſh cruiſers :- in theſe circumſtances, 
y at what expedients could ſhe have contrived for ſending ſup- 
on- plies and re-enforcements to America, or for oppoſing the 
zoo naval armaments of Great - Britain in any other part of the 
geſt N world ? None. Without ſhips and mariners, her troops, 
ubt, N ammunition, and ſtores were, in this reſpect, as uſeleſs as 
eſool money to a man ſhip-wrecked on a deſolate iſland. But, 


| granting that the war in Germany had, in ſome meaſure, 


1, no {Wl diverted the attention of the French miniſtry from the 


je on {MW proſecution of their operations in America (and this 1s 
from {MW granting more than ought to be allowed) the queſtion is 
been not, whether the hoſtilities upon the continent of Europe 
: but prevented France from ſending a great number of troops 
b. io Canada; but whether the war in Germany was either 


e r 


Germany. An aſſertion the more extraordinary, as the 


have already mentioned, had expreſsly affirmed, that“ none 
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he will be ſtill more ſurpriſed to hear it declared from the C HA p. 
throne, that the operations, both by ſea and in America, U 
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BOOK neceſſary or expedient for diſtreſſing the French more ef. 
Me, fectuall h ts of th d?S 
WW ually in other parts of the wor] urely every intelli- 


the Empire exceeded three millions ſterling annually; 
and this enormous expenſe, without being able to protect 
Hanover, only ſerved to keep the war alive in different 
parts of Germany. Had one half of this ſum been em- 
ployed in augmenting and extending the naval armaments 
of Great- Britain, and in re-enforcing her troops in Ames 
rica and the Weſt-Indies, France would have been, at this 
day, deprived of all her ſugar colonies, as well as of her 
ſettlements on the continent of America; and being ab- 


found it impracticable either to gratify her ſubſidiaries, or 


to maintain ſuch formidable armies to annoy her neigh- 
bours. Theſe are truths, which will appear to the con- 


of his arms, and promiſed to ſupport his meaſures and 


| djQated by the immediate ſervants of the crown, were unanjmouſly adopts 
in both Houſes, and not only couched in terms of applauſe, but even inflate 


| that the operations of Great- Britain, both by ſea and in America, had f 


= -gtify the iaclinations of the . 
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gent man of candour muſt anſwer in the negative. The 
expenſe incurred by England for ſubſidies and armies in 


ſolutely cut off ſrom theſe ſources of wealth, would have 


viction of the publick, when the illuſive ſpells of untub- 
ſtantial victory are diſſolved, and time ſhall have diſperſed 
the thick miſts of prejudice, which now ſeem to darken 
and per plex the underſtanding of the people. 

9 VI. The conduct of the adminiſtration was ſo agree: 
able to both Houſes of parliament, that in their addreſs tq 
the throne they expreſſed their unſhaken zeal and loyalty 
to his Majeſty's perſon, congratulated him on the ſuccels 


8 with ſteadineſs and alacrity“. It was probably in 
conſequence 


* That the charge of diſeffeQtion to the king? $ perſon, which was fo loud) 
oe ts by former miniſters and their adherents againſt all thoſe who hid 
honeſty and courage to oppoſe the meaſures of a weak and corrupt adminiltt 
tion, was entirely falſe, and without foundation, appeared at this junckuteh 
when in the midit of a cruel, oppreſſive, and continental war, maintain 
by the blood andtreaſure of Great- Britain, all oppoſition ceaſed in both Houſt 
of parliament. The addreſſes of thanks to his Majeſty, which are alvaj 


with expieſſions of rapture and admiration. They declared themſelv es ſenſible 


ceived the moſt evident and important advantages from the maintenance! 
the war in Germany, and ſeemed eager to efpouſe any meſure that 4 
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conſequence of this aſſurance that a new treaty between 
Great-Britain and Pruſſia was concluded at London on 
the ſeventh day of December, importing, 'That as the 
burthenſome war in which the King of Pruſſia is engaged 
lays him under the neceſlity of making freſh efforts to de- 
fend himſelf againſt the multitude of enemies who attack 
his dominions, he is obliged to take new meaſures with the 
King of England, for their reciprocal defence and ſafety ; 
and his Britannick Majeſty hath, at the ſame time, figni- 
fiedhisearneſtdefireto ſtrengthen the friendſhip ſubſiſting 


between the two courts, and, in conſequence thereof, to 


conclude a formal convention, for granting to his Pruſſian 
Majeſty ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſtance, their Majeſties 
have nominated and authoriſed their miniſters to concert 
and ſettle the following articles :—All formal treaties be- 
tween the two crowns, particularly that ſigned at Weſt- 


minſter on the 16th day of January, in the year 1756, 
and the convention of the 11th of April, in the year 


1758, are confirmed by the preſent convention of the 
11th of April, in the year 1758, in their whole tenor, 


as if they were herein inſerted word for word. The 


King of Great-Britain ſhall cauſe to be paid at Lon- 


don, to ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhall be authoriſed by 
the King of Pruſſia for that end, the ſum of four millions 
of rix-dollars, making ſix hundred and ſev renty thouſand 


pounds ſterling, at one payment, immediately on the ex- 
change of the ratifications, if the King of Pruflia ſhall 
ſo require. His Pruffian Majeſty ſhall employ the ſaid 
ſum in ſupporting and augmenting his forces, which ſhall 


act in ſuch manner as ſhall be of the greateſt ſervice to the 
common cauſe, and contribute moſt to the mutual de- 
The King of 
Great-Britain, both as king and elector, and the King of 
Pruſſia, reciprocally bind themſelves not to conclude 
with the powers that have taken part in the preſent war 
any treaty of peace, truce, or other ſuch like convention, 15 


fence and ſafety of their ſaid Majeſties. 


but by common advice and conſent, each expreſsly in 


cluding therein the other. Theratification of the nt 
convention ſhall be exchanged within ſix weeks, or ſooner, 


0 4 if 
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BO O K if poſſible. In effect, this treaty was no other than 2 hundi 
III. 
* renewal of the ſubſidy from year to year, becauſe it wa; one [ 


1758. 


An. 1559. 


the payment of the ſubſidy: every other article was left 


great work of the ſupply. The two committees in the 
Houſe of Commons were immediately eſtabliſhed, and 
continued by adjournments to the month of May, by the 
twenty-third day of which all their reſolutions were taken. 
They voted ſixty thouſand men, including fourteen thou- 
ſand eight hundred and forty- five marines, for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year; and for the operations by land, a 


_ dred and fifty-three effective men, beſides the auxiliaries 
of Hanover, Heſſe, Brunſwick, Saxe-Gotha, and Bucke- 
and Africa. For the maintenance of the ſixty thoufand 
one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds; for the land- 


forces, one million two hundred fifty-fix thoufand one 
hundred and thirty pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and two-pence; 


ſtaff-officers, and hoſpitals of the land- forces, fifty-two 


Providence, Senn and Senegal, the ſum of ſeven 


not thought proper to ſtipulate i in the firſt ſubſidiary con- charg 
vention an annual ſupply of ſuch importance until the thou; 
war ſhould be terminated, leſt the people of England WM ſhillin 
ſhould be alarmed at the proſpect of ſuch ſucceſſive bur. M forme 
thens, and the complaiſance of the Commons be in ſome ment 
future ſeſſion exhauſted. On the whole, this was per- twent 


haps the moſt extraordinary treaty that ever was con- pound 
cluded; for it contains no ſpecification of articles, except ¶ nary c 
hundr 
ninety 
wards 


to the interpretation of his Pruſſian Majeſty. 
$ VII. The parliament, having performed the ceremony 
of addreſſes to the throne, immediately proceeded to the 


body of troops amounting to fifty-two thouſand five hun- 
Januar 
ſhould 
the me 
his ow! 
to his 
grantec 
raiſed 1 
and ch; 
in this 


bourg, to the numher of fifty thauland, and five battalions 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, in actual ſervice in America 


men employed in the ſea- ſervice, they granted three millions 


for the charge of the additional five battalions, forty MW chouſai 
thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy- nine pounds, thirteen Wnairing 
ſhillings, and nine-pence ; for the pay of the general and ¶ ſand p 


and for 
For the 
of the 

land ſ. 


thouſand four hundred and eighty-four pounds, one {hil- 
ling, and eight pence; for maintaining the garriſons in 
the plantations, Gibraltar, Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland, 


hundred 
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2 nundred and forty-two thouſand five hundred and thirty- - 
sone pounds, five ſhillings, and ſeven pence; for the 
1 charge of ordnanceforland ſervice, two hundred and twenty 


ze thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- nine pounds, eleven 
11 WM ſhillings, and nine pence ; for extraordinary ſervice per- 
r- Wl formed by the fame office, and not provided for by parlia- 
ne ment in the courſe of the preceding year, three hundred 
r- wenty-three thouſand nine hundred and eighty-feven 
n- Wl pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and three pence; for the ordi- 
pt Wl nary of the navy, including half-pay to ſea officers, two 


eft Wl bundred and thirty-eight thouſand four hundred and 


ninety-one pounds, nine ſhillings, and eight pence ; to- 
ny Wl wards the ſupport of Greenwich-hoſpital, and for the out- 


he penſioners of Chelſea-college, the ſum of thirty-fix thou- 


che Wl fand pounds. They allotted for one year's expenſe in- 
nd WM curred by the foreign troops in the pay of Great-Britain, 
the one million two hundred thirty- eight thouſand one hun- 
cn. dred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and 


ou- Wl ten pence, over and above ſixty thouſand pounds for en- 


ice I abling his Majeſty to fulfil his engagements with the Land- 


i, 2 WW grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, purſuant to the ſeparate article of 


un- Na new treaty concluded between them in the month of 


ries I January of this current year, ſtipulating that this ſum 


ke- Wl ſhould be paid to his ſerene hignnels, 1 in order to facilitate 


ons Il the means by which he might again fix his reſidence in 
rica I his own dominions, and by his preſence give freſh courage 


and to his faithful ſubjects. Eighty thouſand pounds were 


ans I granted for enabling his Majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, 
ind- ¶ raiſed in purſuance of an act paſſed inthe preceding ſeſſion, 

one MW and charged upon the firſt aids or {upplics to be granted 
nce; in this ſoon of parliament. The ſum of two hundred 


thouſand pounds was voted towards the bailding and re- 
pairing ſhips of war for the enſuing year. Fifteen thou- 


and forty thouſand on account for the Foundling. hof pital. 
For the charge of tranſports to be employed in the courſe 


and ſeyen hundred and twenty-one pounds, nineteen 
ſhillings, 


ſand pounds were allowed for improving London- bridge; | 


of the year they aſſigned fix hundred fixty-ſeven thou- 
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_ thlllings, and five pence. To replace ſums taken from 


fifty- two pounds, eighteen fhillings, and ten pence half. 
penny; for maintaining the Britiſh forts and ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Africa, ten thouſand pounds; and for 
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illings, and ſeven pence : for maintaining the colonie; 


of Nova-9cotia and Georgia they beſtowed twenty-five 
thouſand two hundred and thirty-eight pounds, thirteen 


to be in 
take all 
or defe: 
exigenc 
grants 
twelve 
hundre 


the ſinking fund, thirty-three thouſand two hundred and 


VI 
paying off the mortgage on an eſtate deviſed for the en- 15 0 
dow ment of a profeſſorſhip in the univerſity of Cambridge, May, 
the ſum of twelve hundred and eighty pounds. For the neſfag. 
expenſe of the militia they voted ninety thouſand pounds: Majeſt 
for extraordinary expenſes relating to the land- forces, in- ¶ nis fait 
curred in the courſe of laſt year, and unprovided for byM gcal cc 
parliament, the ſum of four hundred ſixty- ſix thouſand or the 
ſeven hundred and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, and pernici 
five-pence three farthings. For the purchaſe of certain mediat 
lands and hereditaments, in order to ſecure the King mus tl 
docks at Portſmouth, Chatham, and Plymouth, they ordina 


granted thirty-fix thouſand nine hundred and ſixty- u for the 
pounds, two ſhillings, and ten pence. They voted to and fit 


hundred thouſand pounds for enabling his Majeſty to gireſſ ceflary 


and maintaining troops for the ſervice of the publick. 


company, towards enabling them to defray the expenſe 
of a military force in their ſettlements; and the ſame ſum 


harbourof Milford. Tomake good ſeveral ſums iſſued by hi 
Hampſnire for the expenſes they had incurred in quartering 


the Heſſian auxiliaries in England; for an addition to the ſa- 
laries of judges, and other leſs conſiderable purpoſes, theyal 


proper compenſations to the reſpective provinces in North- his an 
America for the expenſes they had incurred in levyingW This r 


to nen 
who fc 
milho! 
bills, 
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They granted twenty thouſand pounds to the Eaſt-India 


was granted for carrying on the fortifications to ſecure the 


Majeſty, for indemnifying the innholders and victuallerso: 


lowed the ſum of twenty-ſix thouſand one hundred and fe- 


venty- eight pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, and ſix pence. Finally $1 
they voted one million, upon account, for enablingthe King cuſſec 
to defray any extraordinary expenſe of the war, incurred, "Wl other 
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uke all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary to diſappoint 
or defeat any enterpriſes or deſigns of his enemies, as the 
exigenicy of affairs ſhould require. The {um of all the 
rants voted by rhe committee of ſupply amounted to 
twelve millions ſeven hundred ſixty- one thouſand three 
hundred and ten pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and five-pence. 


en- tions on ways and means on the twenty-ſecond day of 
lee, May, when Mr. Secretary Pitt communicated to them a 

thi neflage from the King, couched in theſe terms: © His | 
16s: Majeſty, relying on the experienced zeal and affection of 
- his faithful Commons, and conſidering that, in this cri- 
* tical conjuncture, emergencies may ariſe, which may be 
andi or the utmoſt importance, and be attended with the moſt 
and pernicious conſequences, if proper means ſhould not im- 
_ mediately be applied to prevent or defeat them, is deſi» 
ng rous that this Houſe will enable him to defray any extra- 
hey ordinary expenſes of the war, incurred, or to be incurred, 
ber the ſervice of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
twoßg and fifty-nine, and to take all ſuch meaſures as may be ne- 
pil ceflary to diſappoint or defeat any enterpriſes or deſigns of 
rtl his enemies, and as the exigencies of affairs may require.“ 
11020 This meſſage being read, a motion was made, and agreed 
lick to nem. con. that it ſhould be referred to the committee, 
diz „no forthwith formed upon it the reſolution, whereby one 
dente million was granted, to be raiſed by loans or Exchequer- 
um bills, chargeable on the firſt aids that ſhould be given m 
c ” the next ſeflion: This produced a bill enabling his Ma- 
VIII 
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$ VIII. "The Commons were ſtill employed in delibera- 


jeſty to raiſe the ſum of one million, for the ules and pur- 
polgs therein mentioned, comprehending a clauſe, allow- 


ing the Bank of England to advance, on the credit of the 
ban therein mentioned, any ſum not exceeding a million, 


not withſtandingthe act ofthe fifth and ſixth years in the reign 
of William and Mary, by which the Bank was eſtabliſhed. 


FIX. The bills relating ſolely to the ſupply being diſ- 


cuſſed and expedited, the Houſe proceeded as uſualto enact 
other laws for the advantage of the community. Petitions 


maving | 


395 
to be weurred, for the ſervice of the current year; and to C H A P. 
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B 0 D us having been preſented by the cities of Briſtol and Ney wii 
Sarum, alledging, that ſince the laws Prohibiting th ay 

2759. making of low wines and ſpirits from grain, meal, anWM,nceive 
four had been in force, the commonalty appeared mor Mie orea 
ſober, healthy, and induſtrious ; repreſenting the ill con epende 
ſequences which they apprehended would attend the reWWjculd b 

peal of theſe laws, and therefore praying their continue the 
ance; a committee of the whole Houle reſolved that the xermit t 

_ Prohibition to export corn ſhould be continued to th nd oth: 
twenty- fourth day of December, in the year one thouſan udged 1 
ſeven hundred and fifty-nine ; ſubject neverleſs to ſucl eſpect « 
proviſions for ſhertening the ſaid term of its continuance ¶ nouſe {| 


as ſhould therefore be made by any actof that ſeſſion, or 
by his Majeſty, with the advice of his privy-council, during 
the receſs of parliament ; that the act for diſcontinuing 
the duties upon corn and flour imported, or brought in as 
prize, was not proper to be further continued; and that 
the prohibition to make low wines or ſpirits from any fort 
 ofprain, meal, or flour ſhould be continued to the twenty- 
fourth day of December, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty-nine. Before the bill was formed on 
theſe reſolutions, petitions arrived from Liverpool and 
Bath, to the ſame purport as thoſe of Briſtol and da. 
rum; while, on the other hand, a remonſtrance was 
_ preſented by a great number of the malt-diſtillers of the 
city and ſuburbs of London, alledging, that it having been 
deemed expedient to prohibit the diſtilling of ſpirits from 
any ſort of grain to the twenty-fourth day of December 
then inſtant, ſome of the petitioners had entirely ceaſed 
to carry on the buſineſs of diſtilling, while others, merely 
with a view to preſerve their cuſtomers, the compound, 
diſtillers, and employ ſome of their ſervants, horſes, and 
utenſils, had ſubmitted to carry on the diſtillation of ſpirits 
from melaſſes and ſugars under great diſadvantages, in 
full hope that the ſaid reſtraint would ceaſe at the expira- 
tion of thelimited time, or at leaſt when the neceſſity which 
occaſioned that reſtraint ſhould be removed; that it was 
with great concern they obſerved a bill would be brought 
= e — 
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1 for protraCting the ſaid prohibition, at a time when the CHAP. 
euß rie of all manner of grain, and particularly of wheat and PP 
the 


harley, was conſiderably reduced, and, as they humbly 
onceived, at a reaſonable medium. They expatiated on 
he great loſs they, as well as many traders and artificers 
fpendents upon them, muſt ſuſtain, in caſe the ſaid bill 


xermit them to carry on the diſtillation from wheat, malt, 
nd other grain, under ſuch reſtrictions as ſhould be 


ucl reſpect of their ſeveral loſſes and incumbrances, as to the 
nc Houſe ſhould ſeem reaſonable and expedient. This peti- 
orion, though ſtrenuouſly urged by a powerful and clamo- 
ing dus body without doors, did not meet with great encou- 
ing ngement within. It was ordered to lie upon the table, 
nas d an inſtruction was given to the committee, empower- 
” ng them to receive a clauſe or clauſes to allow the tranſ- 
ort 


portation of certain quantities of meal, flour, bread, and 


1 -WMticuit to the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, for the ſole 
zeuge of the inhabitants; and another to prohibit the mak- 
01 ns of low wines and ſpirits from bran. Much more at- 
and tention was paid to a petition of ſeveral farmers in the 
da- county of Norfolk, repreſenting, that their farms conſiſted 
was chiefly of arable land, which produced much greater 
che E cuantities of corn than could be conſumed within that 
een g county; that in the laſt harveſt there was a great and plen- 
om Fm crop of all ſorts of grain, the greateſt part of which 
ber Ef pad, by unfavourable weather, been rendered unfit for ſale 
wy | London, or other markets, for home conſumption ; 
rely that large quantities of malt were then lying at London, 
nd ning chiefly from the crops of barley growing in the 
and ear one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- ſeven, the ſale 
"15 if which was ſtagnated ; that the petitioners being in- 
n formed the Houſe had ordered in a bill to continue the 
8 prohibition of corn exported, they begged leave to obſerve, 


hat, ſhould it paſs into a law, it would be extremely pre- 


they 


hould be paſſed into a law. They prayed the Houſe to 
uke theſe circumſtances into conſideration, and either 


udged neceſſary; or to grant them ſuch other relief, in 


Judicial to all, and ruin many farmers of that county, as 


1759. 
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_- K they had offered their corn for ſale at divers ports and Ml overanc 
2 markets of the ſaid county; but the merchants refuſed to prejudi 
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don market, the great quantity of corn with which that 
market was already overſtocked, and their not being al- 
lawed either to export it, or make it into malt for expor. 
tation: they, therefore, prayed this prohibition might be 
removed, or they the petitioners indulged with ſome other 
kind of relief. Although this remonſtrance was duely 
conſidered, the bill paſſed with the amendments, becauſe 
of the proviſo, by which his Majeſty in council was em. 
powered to ſhorten the date of the prohibition, with re- 
ſpect to the exportation of corn, during the receſs of par- 
lament: but the temporary reſtraint laid upon diſtillation 
was made abſolute, without any ſuch condition, to the no 

mall diſappointment and mortification of thediſtillers, who 
had ſpared no pains or expenſe, by private ſollicitation and 
ſtrenuous diipute in the publick papers, to recommend 
their cauſe to the favour of the community. They urged, 
_ that malt ſpirits, when uſed in moderation, far from being 
_ prejudicial tothe health of individuals, were in many damp 
and marſhy parts of the kingdom abſolutely neceſſary for 
_ preſerving the field-labourers from agues, and other di- 
ftempers produced by the cold and moiſture of the cl. 
mate; that if they were debarred the uſe of malt-ſpirits, 
they would have recourſe to French brandy, with which, 
as they generally reſided near the ſea coaſt, the ſmugglers 
would provide them almoſt as cheap as the malt-ſpirits 
could be afforded; thus the increaſed conſumption of 
French ſpirit would drain the nation of ready money to 
conſiderable amount, and prejudice the King's revenue in 
the ſame proportion. They obſerved, that many diſtillers 
had already quitted that branch of trade, and diſpoſed of 
their materials; that all of them would probably take the 
fame reſolution, ſhould the bill paſs into a law, as no man 
could foreſee when the prohibition would ceafe, ſhould it 
be continued at a time when all ſorts of grain abounded 
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ver and above the lyingoutof the money, wouldbe ofgreat C H — * 


prejudice to the proprietor: thus the buſineſs of diſtilling, 


by which ſo many families were ſupported, would be ba- 
niſned from the kingdom entirely: eſpecially, as the ex · 
penſe of eſtabliſhing a large diſtillery was ſo great, that 
no man would chooſe to employ his money for this pur- 
poſe, judging from experience, that ſome future accidental 
ſcarcity of corn might induce the legiſlature to interpoſe 
aruinous delay in this branch of buſineſs. They affirmed, 
that, from the exceſſive uſe of malt- ſpirits, no good argu- 
ment could be drawn againſt this branch of traffick, no 
more than againſt any other conveniency of life: that 


the exceſſive uſe of common beer or ale was prejudicial to 4 


the health and morals of the people, yet no perſon ever 
thought of putting an end to the practice of brewing, in 
order to prevent the abuſe of brewed liquors. They urged, 
that in all parts of Great-Britain there are ſome parcels 
of land that produce nothing to advantage, but a coarſe 
kind of barley, called big, which, though neither fit for 


brewing or for baking, may nevertheleſs be uſed in the 


diſtillery, and is accordingly purchaſed by thoſe concerned 
in this branch at ſuch an encouraging price as enables 
many farmers to pay a higher rent to their landlords than 
they could otherwiſe afford: that there are every year 
ſome parcels of all ſorts of grain ſo damaged by un- 
ſeaſonable weather, or other accidents, as to be 
rendered altogether unfit for bread or brewery, and 
would prove a very great misfortune to the farmer, 
if there was no diſtillery, for the uſe of which 
he could ſell his damaged commodity. They aſſerted, 


that malt-ſpirits were abſolutely neceſſary for proſe- 


cuting ſome branches of foreign commerce, particu- 


larly the trade to the coaſt of Africa, for which traffick 
no aſſortment could be made up without a large quantity 
of geneva, of which the natives are ſo fond, that they will 
not traffick with any merchant who has not a conſiderable 


quantity, not only for ſale, but alſo for preſents to their 
chiefs and rulers : that the merchants of Great-Britain 


mult | 
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B 0 8 K muſt either have this commodity of their own produce, in prop 
ee . or import it at a great national expenſe from Holland: erer, at 
1759. that the charge of this impor tation, together with the ſpirits 1 
duties payable upon it, ſome part of which is not to be the con 
drawn back on exportation, will render it impoſſible for Indians 

the traders to ſell it ſo cheap on the coaſt of Africa as it hat in 
might be fold by the Dutch, who are the great rivals ot WI; ſup; 
Great-Britain in this branch of commerce. To theſe ar. Wl icer - 
guments, all of which were plauſible, and ſome of them ¶ eas 
unanſwerable, it was replied, that malt-ſpirits might kingdo 
be conſidered as a fatal and bewitching poiſon, which had ninutic 

actually debauched the minds and enervated the bodies Which 
of the common people to a very deplorable degree; that, ind . 
without entering further into a compariſon between the bund « 
uſe and abuſe of the two liquors, beer and geneva, it ne ma. 
. would be ſufficient to obſerve, that the uſe of beer and ale le will 
had produced none of thoſe dreadful effects which were . 

the conſequences of drinking geneva; and ſince the pro- 6X. 
hibition of the diftillery of malt ſpirits had taken place, 0 fall 5 
the common people were become apparently more ſober, the Kin 
decent, healthy, and induſtrious: a circumſtance ſufficient 3 25 # 
to induce the legiſlature not only to intermit, but even het d fo 


totally to aboliſh the practice of diſtillation, which has 


ever been productive of ſuch intoxication, riot, diſorder, 


and diſtemper, among the lower claſs of the people, as 
might be deemed the greateſt evils incident to a well regu- 
lated commonwealth. Their aſſertion with reſpect to the 


_ coarſe. kind of barley, called big, was contradicted as a 


deviation from truth, inaſmuch as it was uſed in making 


malt, as well as in making bread : and with reſpect to | 
damaged corn, thoſe who underſtood the nature of grain 
affirmed, that if it was ſpoiled to ſuch a degree as to bc 
alrogether unfit for either of theſe purpoſes, the diſtiller 


would not purchaſe it at ſuch a price as would indemnity 


the farmer for the charge of threſhing and carriage; for 
the diſtillers are very ſenſible that their greateſt profit is 


derived from their diſtilling the malt made from the beſt 
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ſpirits was not neceſſary to an advantageous proſecution of 
the commerce on the coaſt of Guinea, as well as among the 
lndians in ſome parts of North-America. Certain it is, 
that in theſe branches of traffick the want of Geneva may 
be ſupplied with ſpirits diſtilled from ſugars and melaſſes. 
After all, it muſt be owned, that the good and ſalutary 
elfects of the prohibition were viſible in every part of the 
kingdom, and no evil conſequences enſued, except a di- 
ninution of the revenue in this article: a conſideration 
yhich, at all times, ought to be ſacrificed to the health 
and morals of the people: nor will this conſideration be 


the malt-fpirit is drunk, the greater quantity of beer and 


le e will be conſumed, and the produce of the duties and 

re ¶erciſe upon the brewery be augmented accordingly. 

0. $X. In the mean time, all ſorts of grain continuing 

©, Jo fall in price, and great plenty appearing in every part of 
r he kingdom, the juſtices of the peace, and of the grand 
tries aſſembled at the general quarter ſeſſions of the peace 
en beld for the county of Norfolk, compoſed and preſented 
125 o the Houſe of Commons, in the beginning of February, 
er, , petition, repreſenting, that the weather proving unfa- 
5 wurable in the harveſt, great part of the barley raiſed in 


that county was much damaged, and rendered unfit for 
ny other uſe than that of being made into malt for 
xportation; that, unleſs it ſhould be ſpeedily manu- 
dured for that purpoſe, it would be entirely ſpoiled, and 
eriſh in the hands of the growers ; a loſs that muſt be 
fery ſenſibly felt by the land-owners : they, therefore, en- 
rated that leave might be given for the exportation of 
nalt 3 and that they might be favoured with ſuch further 


1 tlef, as to the Houſe ſhould ſeem juſt and reaſonable. 
. 6 n conſequence of this petition, the Houſe reſolved itſelf 
to a committee, to deliberate upon the ſubject ; and as 


appeared, upon examination, that the price of grain 


reduced very low, and great abundance diffuſed through 
Vol. IV. D d 


found of any great weight, when we reflect that the leſs 


the 


40 


be er tion the ad vance of the price. It was not, how- c HA P. 
ever, an eaſy matter to prove that the diſtillation of malt 
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CORE part of the act, prohibiting the exportation of grain, driec 
1759 ought to be abridged and ſhortened, and the exportation = 
of theſe commodities allowed, under proper regulations $ - 
with reſpect to the time of ſuch exportation, and the 2 
allowance of bounties thereupon. A bill being founded their 
on theſe reſolutions, was diſcuſſed, and under went ſeveral f 1758 
amendments : at length, it was ſent with a new title to | Baz 
the Lords, who paſſed it without further alteration, and = 2 
then it obtained the royal ſanction. WI bill tc 
$ XI. While this affair was under the deliberation of | 2 

the committee, the Commons unanimouſly iſſued an order eb 
for leave to bring in a bill to continue, for a limited time Mina 
the act of laſt ſeſſion, permitting the importation of (ated * 
beef from Ireland into Great Britain, with an inſtruction rey 
to recelve a clauſe extending this permiſſion to all forts of | Bs 
ſalted pork, or hog meat, as the officers of the cuſtom- of the 
houſe had refuſed to admithams from Ireland to an entry. other: 
The bill likewiſe received another conſiderable alteration, lentec 
3 importing, 'That, inſtead of the duty of one ſhilling and bitant 
three pence, charged by the former act on every hundred vithir 
7 weight of ſalted beef or pork imported from Ireland, which} for me 
was found not adequate to the duty payable for ſuch a privat 
quantity of ſalt as is requiſite to be uſed in curing and hore, 
ſalting thereof; and to prevent as well the expenſe to the taken 
revenue, as the detriment and loſs which would accrue to noyan 
the owner and importer, from opening the caſks in which >*2<E 
the proviſion is generally depoſited, with the pickle ci that th 
brine proper for preſerving the ſame, in order to aſcertain which 
the net weight of the proviſion liable to the ſaid duties could! 
for theſe reaſons it was enacted, That from and after the m 
twenty- fourth day of laſt December, and during the con Being i 
tinuance of this act, a duty of three ſhillings and four hibit p 
pence ſhould be paid upon importation for every barrel 0! alaw, i 
caſnk of ſalted beef or pork containing thirty-two gallons would 
and one ſhilling and three-pence for every hundred weigli private 
of 10 beef, Called dried beef, dried neats tongues, 9 mentio 
Uri prejudi 


the ene 
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dried hog- meat, and fo in proportion for any greater or 
leſſer quantity. 

II. Repeated complaints having been made to the 
government by neutral nations, eſpecially the Dutch, that 


their ſhips had beenplundered, and their crews maltreated, 


by ſome of the Engliſh privateers, the legiſlature reſolved 


for the future: and with this view the Commons ordered a 
bill to be brought in, for amending 5nd explaining an act 


ruſing commiſſions and papers relating to private ſhips of 


bitants of thoſe iſlands, which lie in the Britiſh channel, 
former wars, embarked their fortunes in equipping ſmall 


ſhore, and being diſguiſed like fiſhing-boats, had not only 
taken a confiderable number of prizes, to the great an- 
hoyance of the enemy, but alſo obtained material intelli- 
gence of their deſigns, on many important occaſions ; 


could not appear without giving the alarm, which was 
communicated from place to place by appointed ſignals. 
alaw, if extended to privateers equipped in thoſe iſlands, 


privateers; andnot only deprivethekingdomof the before- 
mentioned advantages, but expoſe Great-Britain to infinite 


the enemy in that caſe would pour abroad over the whole 
 Dd2 Channel, 


of the twenty - ninth year of his late Majeſty's reign, inti- 
tuled, © An act for the encouragement of ſeamen, and 
« more ſpeedy and effectual manning of his Majeſty's 
« navy.” While the committee was employed in pe- 


within fight of the French coaſt, had now, as well as in 


privateers, which uſed to run in cloſe with the French 
that theſe ſervices could not be performed by large veſſels, 
which durſt not approach ſo near the coaſt, and indeed 
Being informed that a bill was depending, in order to pro- 
hibit privateers of ſmall burthen, they declared that ſuch 


would ruin ſuch as had inveſted their fortunes in ſmall 


prejudice from the ſmall armed veſſels of France, which 
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to provide effectually againſt any ſuch outrageous practices 


war, that they might be fully acquainted with the nature 
of the ſubject, a conſiderable number of merchants and 
others, inhabiting the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, pre- 
ſented a petition to the Houſe; alledging, that the inha- 
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BOOK Channel, to the great annoyance of navigation and com. 


| 1 | 


_ 


merce. They prayed, therefore, that ſuch privateers as 


belonged to the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey might be | 


wholly excepted from the penalties contained in the bill, 
or that they (the petitioners) might be heard by their 


counſel, and be indulged with ſuch relief as the Houl: 
ſhould judge expedient. This repreſentation being re- 


ferred to the conſideration of the committee, produced 


divers amendments to the bill, which, at length, obtained 
the royal aflent, and contained theſe regulations: That, 


after the firſt day of January in the preſent year, no com- 
miſſion ſhould be granted to a privateer in Europe unde: 
the burthen of one hundred tons, the force of ten carriag: 


guns, being three-pounders or above, with forty men at 


the leaſt, unleſs the lords of the Admiralty, or perfons au- 
thoriſed by them, ſhould think fit to grant the fame to 
any ſhip of inferior force or burthen, the owners thereof 
giving ſuch bail or ſecurity as fhould be preſcribed : that 
the lords of the Admiralty might at any time revoke, by 
an order in writing under their hands, any commiſſion 
granted to a privateer; this revocation being ſubject to an 
appeal to his Majeſty in council, whoſe determination 
ſhould be final: that, previous to the granting any com- 
miſſion, the perſons propoſing to be bound, and give ſe- 
curity, ſhould ſeverally make oath of their being reſpec- 
tively worth more money than the ſam for which they 
were then to be bound, over and above the payment of al 
their juſt debts: that perſons applying for ſuch commitions 
ſhould make application in writing, and therein fet tort! 


a particular and exact deſcription of the veſſel, ſpecitying 


the burthen, and the number and nature of the guns 0n 
board, to what place belonging, as well as the name © 


names of the principal owner or owners, and the number 


of men: thele particulars to be inſerted in the commitlion, 
and every commander to produce ſuch commiſſion to the 
Cuſtom-houſe officer who ſhould examine the veſſel, and 
fndin g her anſwer the deſcription, give a certificate thereof 
gratis, to be deemed a neceſſary clearance, without which 
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the commander ſhould not depart : that if, after the firſt C u. A P. 
day of June, any captain of a privateer ſhould agree for A „ 
the ranſom of any neutral veſſel, or the cargo, or any part 1759. 
thereof, after it ſhould have been taken as prize, and in | 
purſuance of ſuchagreement ſhould actually diſcharge ſuch | 
prize, he ſhould be deemed guilty of piracy ; but that Wt. 
with reſpect to contraband merchandiſe, he might take it | | | 
9 


on board his own ſhip, with the conſent of the commander 
of the neutral veſſel, and then ſet her at liberty; and that 4 
no perſon ſhould purloin or embezzle the ſaid merchandiſe {4 
before condemnation : that no judge, or other perſon be- Ws 
longing to any court of Admiralty, ſhould be concerned '.. hom 
in any privateer : that owners of veſſels, not being under 1 
fifty, or above one hundred tons, whoſe commiſſions are 
declared void, ſhould be indemnified for their loſs by the 
publick: that a court of oyer and terminer, and jall deli- 
very, for the tryal of offences committed within the juriſ- 
diction of the Admiralty, ſhould be held twice a-year in 
the Old Bailey, at London, or in ſuch other place within 
England as the board of Admiralty ſhould appoint: that 
the judge of any court of Admiralty, after an appeal inter- 
m- poſed, as well as before, ſhould, at the requeſt of the 


ic- Wl captor or claimant, iſſue an order for appraiſing the cap- 
cc- ture, when the parties do not agree upon the value, and 
cy an inventory to be taken; then exact ſecurity for the full 
all value, and cauſe the capture to be delivered to the perſon 
or: giving ſuch ſecurity; but, ſhould objection be made to the 
r taking ſuch ſecurity, the judge ſhould, at the requeſt of 
ins either party, order ſuch merchandiſe to be entered, landed, 
on and fold at publick auction, and the produce be depoſited 
e Of 


at the Bank, or in ſome publick ſecurities; and in caſe of 
ſecurity being given, the judge ſhould grant a paſs in fa- 
vour of the capture. Finally, the force of this act was 
limited to the duration of the then war with France only. 
This regulation very clearly demonſtrated, that whatever 
violences might have been committed on the ſhips of neu- 
tral nations, they were by no.means countenanced by the 
Ire, or the body of the 814 
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8 XIII. Every circumſtance relating to the information 


of the marine muſt be an important object to a nation 


whoſe wealth and power depend upon navigation and com. 


merce : but a conſideration of equal weight was the eſta. 


bliſhment of the militia, which, notwithſtanding the re- 


peated endeavours of the parliament, was found till in- 
complete, and in want of further aſſiſtance from the legi- 


Nature: His Majeſty having, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, recommended to the Houſe the making ſuit- 


able proviſion for defrayin g the charges of the militia dur- 


ing the current year, the accounts of the expenſe alread˖ 


incurred by this eſtabliſhment were referred to the com- 


| mittee of ſupply, who, after having duely peruſed them, 
reſolved, that ninety thouſand pounds ſhould be granted 
on account, towards defraying the charges of pay and 

5 clothing for the militia, from the laſt day « of the laſt year 


to the twenty-fifth day of March in the year one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and fixty, and for repaying a ſum advanced 
by the King for this ſervice. Leave was given to bring 


in one bill purſuant to this reſolution, and another to en- 


force the execution of the laws relating to the militia, 1 re- 


move certain difficulties, and prevent the inconvenien- 
cies by which it might be attended. So intent were the 
majority on b both ſides upon this national meaſure, that they 


not only carried both bills to the throne, where they re- 


ceived the royal aflent ; but they preſented an addreſs to 
the King, deſiring his Majeſty would give directions to his 
lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, ridings, and places in 
England, to uſe their utmoſt diligence and attention for 
carrying into execution the ſeveral acts of parliament re- 
lating to the militia. By this time all the individuals that 


conſtituted the repreſentatives of the people, except ſuch as 


actually ſerved in the army, were become very well dil- 
poſed towards this inſtitution. - Thoſe who really wiſhes 
well to their country had always exerted themſelves in its 
favour : and it was now likewiſe eſpouſed by thoſe who 


foreſaw that the eſtabliſhment of a national militia would 


enable the adminiſtration to ſend the greater number of 
regula! 
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GEORGE H. 407 
regular troops to fight the battles of Germany. Yet how C * ta 
zealous ſoever the legiſlature might be in promoting this 1 
inſtitution, and notwithſtanding the ſucceſs with which 1759. — 8 
many patriots exerted their endeavours through different 7 
parts of the kingdom in raiſing and diſciplining the mili- 
tia, it was found not only difficult, but almoſt impractica- 
ble to execute the intention of the parliament in ſome par- 
ticular counties, where the gentlemen were indolent and 
enervated, or in thoſe places where they looked upon their 
commander with contempt. Even Middleſex itſelf, 
where the King reſides, was one of the laſt counties in 
which the militia could be arrayed. In alluſion to this 
backwardneſs, the preamble or firſt clauſe in one of the 
preſent acts imported, that certain counties, ridings, and 
places in England had made ſome progreſs in eſtabliſning 
the militia, without completing the ſame, and that in 
certain other counties little progreſs had been made therein, 
his Majeſty's lieutenants and the deputy lieutenants, and 
all others within ſuch counties or diſtricts, were therefore 
ſtrictly required ſpeedily and diligently to put theſe acts in 
execution. The truth is, ſome of theſe unwarlike com- 
manders failed through ignorance and inactivity; others 
gave or offered commiſſions to ſuch people asthrew a ridi- 
cule and contempt upon the whole eſtabliſhment, and 
conſequently hindered many gentlemen of worth, ſpirit, 
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by and capacity from engaging in the ſervice. The mutiny- 
us bill, and that for the regulation of the marine-forces while 
' eon ſhore, paſſed through the uſual forms, as annual mea- 
0 8 fores, without any diſpute or alteration“. oY 

N -- Dd 4 s xv. 
at | | 


* The next bill that fell under the cognizance of the Houſe related to a law 
tranſaction, and was ſuggeſted by a petition preſented in the name of the 
lil weriffs, and grantees of poſt- fines under the crown of England. They enu- 
cl rerated and explained the difficulties under which they laboured, in raiſing 
its ind collect ing theſe fines within the reſpective counties ; particularly When 
the eſtate conveyed by fine was no more than a right of reverſion, in which 
{ (aſe they could not poſſibly levy the poſt-fine, voleſs the purchaſer ſhou'd 
11d obtain poſſeſſion within the term of the ſheriffalty, or pay it of his own free 
"© will, as they could not diftrain while the lands were in the poſſeſſion of the 
done, They, therefore, propoſed a method for raiſing theſe poſt-fines by 
a proper 
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$ XIV. A committee having been appointed to enquire 
what laws were expired, or near expiring, and to report 


their opinion to the Houſe touching the revival or conti. 
nuation of theſe laws, they agreed to ſeveral reſolutions; 


in conſequence of which the following bills were brought 
in, and enacted into laws namely, an act for regulating 

the laſtage and ballaſtage of the river Thames; an act fon 
continuing the law relating to the puniſhment of perſons 


going armed or diſguiſed; an act for continuing ſeveral 
laws near expiring; an act concerning the admeaſure- 


ment of coals; and an act for the relief of debtors, with 
reſpect to the impriſonment of their perſons. This laſt 


was almoſt totally metamorphoſed by alterations, amend. 


ments, and additions, among which the moſt remarkable 


were theſe : that where more creditors than one ſhall 
charge any priſoner in execution, and deſire to have him 
_ detained in priſon, they ſhall only reſpectively pay him 
each ſuch weekly ſum, not exceeding one ſhilling and 
ſix-pence per week, as the court, at the time of his being 
rei leg, ſhall direct: chat if wy priſoner, c deſcribed by 


the 


a proper officer, ta be e for that purpoſe; and prayed that leave 


might be given to bring in a bill accordingly. This petition was ſeconded 
by a meſlage from the King, importing, that his Majeſty, as far as his la- 


tereſt was concerned, gave his conſent that the Houſe might act in thr 


affair as they ſhould think proper. 


The Commons, in a committee of the whole Houſe, having taken into cou · 
ſideration the merits of the petition, formed ſeveral reſolutions; upon which 
2 bill was founded for the more regular and eaſy collecting, accounting for, 
and paying of poſt-fines, which ſhould be due to the crown, or to the grantees 


| thereof under the crown, and for the eaſe of ſheriffs in reſpect to the lame. 
Before i it paſſed into a law, however, it was oppoſed by a petition in favour o: 
one William Daw, a lunartick, clerk of the King's filver office, alledgirg, 


that ſhould the bill pals, it would deprive the ſaid Daw and his ſucceſſors of 
an ancient fee belonging to his office, on ſearches made for poſt-fines by the 


under-ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties; therefore, praying that ſuch proviſion 
might be made for the ſaid lunatick as to the Houſe ſhould ſeem juſt and 
reaſonable. 
_ cuſſed in the committee, it underwent ſeveral amendments, and was e nactec 


This, and divers other petitions reſpecting the bill, being il- 


into a law ; the particulars of which cannot be properly underſtood without 2 
previous explanation of this method of conveying eſtates : a ſubject obſcure in 
itſelf; founded upon a ſeeming ſubterfuge cf jaw, ſcarce reconcileable with the 


dictates of common ſenle, and 9 improper for the peo of an hi 
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the act, ſhall remain in priſon three months after being C H Ap. 


committed, any creditor may compel him to give into 
court, upon oath, an account of his real and perfonal 


eſtate, to be diſpoſed of for the benefit of his creditors, | 


they conſenting to his being diſcharged. Why the hu- 
manity of this law was confined to thoſe priſoners only 


who are not charged in execution with any debt exceed- 
ing one hundred pounds cannot eaſily be conceived. A 
man, who, through unavoidable misfortunes, hath ſunk 
from affluence to miſery and indigence, is generally a 


greater object of compaſſion than he who never knew the 
delicacies of life, nor ever enjoyed credit ſufficient to con- 


— 
1759. 


tract debts to any conſiderable amount: yet the latter 


is by this law entitled to his diſcharge, or at leaſt to a 
maintenance in priſon; while the former is left to ſtarve 


ingaol, or undergo perpetual impriſonment, amidſt all the 


horrors of miſery, if he owes above one hundred pounds 


to a revengeful and unrelenting creditor. Wherefore, 
in a country, the people of which juſtly pique themſelves 
upon charity and benevolence, an unhappy fellow-citizen, 


reduced toaſtate of bankruptcy by unforeſeen loſſes in trade, 


ihould be ſubjected to a puniſhment, whi , of all others, 
muſt be the moſt grievous to a free-bern Briton, namely, 
the entire loſs of liberty ; a puniſhment which the moſt 
fagrant crime can hardly deſerve, in anationthat diſclaims 
the torture; for, doubtleſs, perpetual impriſonment muſt 


be a torture infinitely more ſevere than death, becauſe 
protracted through a ſeries of years ſpent in miſery and 
deſpair, without one glimmering ray of hope, without the 
moſt diſtant proſpect of deliverance ? Wherefore the legi- 


lature ſhould extend its humanity to thoſe only who are 


the leaſt ſenſible of the benefit, becauſe the moſt able to 


ſtruggle under misfortune ; and wherefore many valua- 
ble individuals ſhould, for no guilt of their own, be not 
only ruined to themſelves, but loſt to the community? 


are queſtions which we cannot reſolve to the ſatisfaction 


of the reader. Of all impriſoned debtors, thoſe who are 


confined forlarge ſums may y ve deemed the moſt wretched 
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ſphere of life where they had little acquaintance with 


_ neceſſity, and were altogether ignorantof the arts by which 
the ſeverities of indigence are alleviated. On the other 


hand, thoſe of the lower claſs of mankind, whoſe debts 


are ſmall in proportion to the narrowneſs of their former 


— — 


credit, have not the ſame delicate feelings of calamity. 


They are inured to hardſhip, and accuſtomed to the la- 
bour of their hands, by which, even in a priſon, they can 
earn a ſubſiſtence. Their reverſe of fortune is not ſo 


great, nor the tranſition ſo affecting. Their ſenſations are 


not delicate; nor are they, like their betters in miſ- 


fortune, cut off from hope, which is the wretch's laſt com- 


fort. It is the man of ſentiment and ſenſibility who, in 


this ſituation, is overwhelmed with a complication of miſe- 


ry and ineffable diſtreſs. The mortification of his pride, 


his ambition blaſted, his family undone, himſelf deprived 
of liberty, reduced from opulence to extreme want, from 


the elegancies of life to the moſt ſqualid and frightful 


ſcenes of poverty and affliction; diveſted of comfort, 


_ deſtitute of hope, and doomed to linger out a wretched 


being in the midſt of inſult, violence, riot, and uproar : 


theſe are reflections ſo replete with horror, as to render 


him, in all reſpects, the moſt miſerable object on the face 


of the earth. He, alas! though poſſeſſed of talents that 


might have eſſentially ſerved, and even adorned ſociety, 
while thus reſtrained in priſon, and affected in mind, can 


mechanick art, which might afford a happy though a 
fcanty independence. Shrunk within his diſmal cell, 
ſurrounded by haggard poverty, and her gaunt attend- 
ants, hollow-eyed famine, ſhivering cold, and wan diſ- 

eaſe, he wildly caſts his eyes around : he ſees the tender 


exert no faculty, nor ſtoop to any condeſcenſion, by 
which the horrors of his fate might be aſſuaged. He 


{cornsto execute the loweſt offices of menial ſervices, par- 


ticularly in attending thoſe who are the objects of con- 


tempt or abhorrence : he 1s incapable of exercifing any 


partner of his heart weeping in filent woe ; he hears bis 
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the importunate cravings of human nature, which he 
cannot ſatisfy ; and groans with all the complicated pangs 
of internal anguiſh, horrour, and deſpair. Theſe are not 
the fictions of idle fancy, but real pictures, drawn from 
nature, of which almoſt every priſon in 1 1 will af- 
ford but too many originals. 

6 XV. Among other new meaſures, a ſucceſeful at- 
tempt was made in favour of Ireland, by a bill, permitting 


belpleſs babes clamorous for ſuſtenance; he feels himſelf CHA P. 


X. 
5 
1759. 


the free importation of cattle from that kingdom for a 


limited time. This, however, was not carried through 


both Houſes without conſiderable oppoſition, ariſing from 
the particular intereſt of certain counties and diſtricts in 
ſeveral parts of Great-Britain, from whence petitions 


2gainſt the bill were tranſmitted to the Commons. Divers 


artifices were alſo uſed within doors to ſaddle the bill with 
ſuch clauſes as might overcharge the ſcheme, and render 


it odious or alarming to the publick : but the promoters 
of it being aware of the deſign, conducted it in ſuch a 
manner as to fruſtrate all their views, and convey it ſafely 


to the throne, where it was enacted into a law. The like 
ſacceſs attended another effort in behalf of our fellow- 


ſabjects of Ireland. The bill for the importation of Iriſh 


attle was no ſooner ordered to be brought in, than the 


Houſe proceeded to take into conſideration the duties then 
payable on the importation of tallow from the ſame king- 


dom, and ſeveral witneſſes being examined, the committee 
zpreed to a reſolution that theſe duties ſhould ceaſe and 


determine for a limited time. A bill being formed ac- 


cordingly, paſſed through both Houſes without oppoſition; 


though in the preceding ſeſſion a bill to the ſame purpoſe 
had miſcarried among the peers : a miſcarriage probably 


owing to their being unacquainted with the ſentiments of 


his Majeſty, as ſome of the duties upon tallow conſtituted 
part of one of the branches appropriated for the civil liſt 


revenue. This objection, however, was obviated in the 
aſe of the preſent bill, by the King's meſſage to the Houſe 
of Commons, ſignifying his Majeſty's conſent, as far as 


his 
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BOOK his intereſt was concerned i in the air. By this new 20 not only 
III. | 
rw the free importation of Iriſh tallow was permitted for woolen | 
+759 the term of five years. to the ei 
$ XVI. In the month of Nn the Commons pre. to main 
ſented an addreſs to his Majeſty, requeſting that he would $XV 

give directions for laying before the Houſe an account of the ( 

of what had been done, fince the beginning of laſt year, in the l. 
towards ſecuring the harbour of Milford, in purſuance of ¶ and du 

any directions from his Majeſty. Theſe accounts being ſpecific 
peruſed, and the King having, by the Chancellor of the ing bee 
Exchequer, exhorted them tomake proviſion for fortifying tions \ 

the ſaid harbour, a bill was brought in, to explain, amend, ductior 

and render more effectual, the act of the laſt ſeſſion relating pointe: 

to this ſubject; and, paffing through both Houſes, received ducted 

the royal aſſent without oppoſition. By this act ſeveral ceivers 
engineers were added to the commiſſioners formerly ap- not by 
pointed; and it was ordained that fortifications ſhould be that al 
erected at Peter-church-point, Weſtlanyon. point, and be fin: 
 Neyland-point, as being the moſt proper and beſt ſituated barons 
places for fortifying the interior parts of the harbour. It Ipectix 


was alſo enacted that the commiſfioners ſhould appoint 
proper ſecretaries, clerks, affiſtants, and other officers, for 

carrying the two aCts into execution; and that an account 
of the application of the money ſhould be laid before 


parliament, within twenty days of the opening of every 


fix an 
of eve 
diſtriè 
to be 


forme 


ſeſſion. What next attracted the attention of the Houſe and ſh 
was an affair of the utmoſt importance to the commerce quiſit 
of the kingdom, which equally affected the intereſt of the I one h 
nation, and the character of the natives. In the latter end twent 
of February complaint was made to the Houſe, that, ſince to th. 
the commencement of the war, an infamous traffick had emp: 
been ſet on foot by ſome merchants of London, of import- empl 
ing French cloths into ſeveral ports of the Levant, on their 
account of Britiſh Subjects. Five perſons were ſum. WI that 
moned to attend the Houſe, and the fact was fully proved, and e 
not only by their evidence, but alſo by ſome papers ſub- thoſe 
mitted to the Houſe by the Turkey company. A bill was the t 


mmediately contrived for putting a ſtop to this ſcandalous 
| pr actic of) 
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practice, reciting in the preamble, that ſuch traffick was CH LA Þ. mY 
not only a manifeſt diſcouragement and prejudice to the hy | 1 
woolen manufactures of Great-Britain, but alſo a relief 1739. Py 
to the enemy, in conſequence of which they were enabled i 
to maintain the war againſt theſe kingdoms. FS, 
$ XVII. The next object that employed the attention 
of the Commons was to explain and amend a law made 
in the laſt ſeſſion for granting to his Majeſty ſeveral rates 
and duties upon offices and penſions. The directions 
ſpecified in the former act for levying this impoſition hav- 
ing been found inconvenient in many reſpects, new regula- 
tions were now eſtabliſhed, importing that thoſe de- 
ductions ſhould be paid into the hands of receivers ap- 
pointed by the King for that purpoſe ; that all ſums de- 
ducted under this act ſhould be accounted for to ſuch re- 
ceivers, and the accounts audited and paſſed by them, and 
not by the auditors of the impreſts, or of the Exchequer ; 
that all diſputes relatingrothe colleCtion of this duty ſhould 
be finally, and in a ſummary way, determined by the 
barons of the Exchequer in England and Scotland re- 
ſpectively; that the commiſſioners of the land-tax ſhould 
fix and aſcertain the ſum total or amount ofthe perquiſites 
of every office and employment within their reſpective 
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t diſtrièts, diſtinct from the ſalary thereunto belonging, 
e to be deducted under the ſaid act, independently of any 
y former valuation or aſſeſſment of theſame to the land-tax; 
e and ſhould rate or aſſeſs all offices and employments, the per- 
e quiſites whereof ſhould be found to exceed the ſum of 
c one hundred pounds per annum, at one ſhilling for every 
d twenty thence ariſing ; that the receivers ſhould tranſmit 
e to the commiſſioners in every diſtrict where any office or 
id employment is to be aſſeſſed, an account of ſuch offices and 
t- employments, that upon being certified of the truth of 


n their amount they might be rated and aſſeſſed accordingly; 
n- Wl that in all future aſſeſſments of the land- tax the ſaid offices 
d, and employments ſhould not be valued at higher rates than 
h. thoſe at which they were aſſeſſed towards the land-tax of 
as Wl the thirty-firſt year of the preſent reign ; that the word 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


* 920 K perquiſite ſhould be underſtood to mean ſuch profil of 


offices and employments as ariſe from fees eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom or authority, and payable either by the crown or 
the ſubjects, in conſideration of buſineſs done in the 


_ courſe of executing ſuch offices and employments ; and 


that a commiſſioner poſſeſſed of any office or employment 
might not interfere in the execution of the ſaid act, ex- 
cept in what might relate to his own employment. By the 


four laſt clauſes ſeveral ſalaries were exempted from the 


payment of this duty. The objections made without 
doors to this new law were the acceſſion of pecuniary in- 
fluence to the crown, by the creation of a new office and 
officers, whereas this duty might have been eaſily collected 


and received by the commiſſioners of the land- tax already | 
appointed, and the inconſiſtency that appeared between 
the fifth and ſeventh clauſes : in the former of theſe, the 
commiſſioners of the land- tax were veſted with the power 
of aſſeſſing the perquiſites of every office within their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, independent of any former valuation ot 
aſſeſſment of the ſame to the land- tax; and by the latter, 
they are reſtricted from aſſeſſing any office at a higher rate 


than that of the thirty-firſt year of the reign of George ll. 


g XVIII. In the beginning of March petitions were 
offered to the Houſe by the merchants of Birmingham, in 
Warwickſhire, and Sheffield, in Yorkſhire, ſpecifying that 
the toy trade of theſe and many other towns conſiſted ge- 
nerally of articles in which gold and filver might be ſais 
to be manufactured, though in {mall proportion, inaſmuch 
as the fale of them depended upon ſlight ornaments of 
gold and filver : that by a clauſe paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament, obliging every perſon who ſhould ſell goods 
or wares in which any gold or ſilver was manufactured 
to take out an annual licenſe of forty ſhillings, they the 
_ petitioners were laid under great difficulties and diſadvan- 
tages: that not only the firſt feller, but every perſon 
through whoſe hands the goods or wares paffed to the con- 
ſumer, was required to take out the ſaid licenſe ; they, 
— 1 that the Houſe would take theſe 
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hardſhips and inequalities into conſideration, and indulge C H A p. 
them with reaſonable relief. The committee, to which 12 
this affair was referred having reſolved that this impo- 
ſition was found detrimental to the toy and cutlery trade | 
of the kingdom, the Houſe agreed to the reſolution, and a FT 
bill being prepared, under the title of © An act to amend 
5 the act made in the laſt ſeſſion, for repealing the duty 
« granted by an act of the ſixth year of the reign of his | | 
« late Majeſty on ſilver plate, and for granting a duty on | 

| 


« licenſes to be taken out by all perſons dealing in gold 
« and filver plate,” was enacted into a law by the royal 


, ſanftion. By this new regulation, {mall quantities of gold i 
and ſilver plate were allowed to be ſold without licenſe. 

Inſtead of the duty before payable upon licenſes, another 
Y . . 
a was granted, to be taken out by certain dealers in gold and | 
8 ſilver plate, pawnbrokers, and refiners. This affair being 
: ; diſcuſſed, the Houſe took into conſideration the claims of | 
5 the proprietors of lands purchaſed for the better ſecuring 


of his Majeſty's docks, ſhips, and ſtores at Chatham, 
Portſmouth, and Plymouth; and for better fortifying the 
town of Portſmouth and citadel of Plymouth, in purſuance 


te a 7 

ql of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion. We have already ſpe- 
= cified the ſum granted for this purpoſe, in conſequence of a 
in reſolution of the Houſe, upon which a bill being founded, 
1 ſoon paſſed into a law, without oppoſition*. 

1 § XIX. In the month of April, a bill was brought i in for 
10 the more effectual preventing the fraudulent importation 
ih of cambricks; and whilſt it was under deliberation, ſeveral 
of _ merchants 
|; »The next bill which was brought into the Houſe related to the ſum- 
_ mons iſſued by the commiſſioners of the Exciſe, and juſtices of the peace, for 
00s the appearance of perſons offending againſt, or for forfeitures incurred by the 
red laws of Exciſe, As ſome doubts had ariſen with reſpect to the method of 
the ſummoning in ſuch caſes, this bill, which obtained the royal aſſent in due 


courſe, enacted, that a ſummons left at the Houſe, or uſual place of reſi- 
dence, or with the wife, child, or menial ſervants of the perſon ſo ſummoned, 
mould be held as legal notice, as we'l as the leaving ſuch notice at the houſe, 
workhouſe, warehouſe, ſhop, cellar, vault, or uſual place of refidence of 
fach perſon, directed to him by his right or aſſumed name; and all dealers in 
coffee, tea, or chocolate were ſubjected to the penalty of twenty pounds as 
often as they ſhould neglect to attend the coramiſſioners of Exciſe, when 
ſummoned in this manner. | 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BOOK merchants and wholeſale drapers of the city of London 
"0p , preſented a petition, repreſenting the grievances to which 
1789. they, and many thouſands of other traders, would be ſub. 
| jected, ſhould the bill, as it then ſtood, be paſſed into a 
law. According to their requeſt, they were heard by 
their counſel on the merits of this remonſtrance, and 
ſome amendments were made to the bill in their favour. 
At length it received the royal aſſent, and became a law 
to the following effect: It enacted, that no cambricks, 
French lawns, or linens of this kind, uſually entered 
under the denomination of cambricks, ſhould be imported 
after the firſt day of next Auguſt, but in bales, caſes, or 
boxes, covered with ſackcloth or canvas, containing each 
one hundred whole pieces, or two hundred half pieces, on 
penalty of forfeiting the whole: that cambricks and French 
lawns ſhould be imported for exportation only, lodged in 
the king's warchouſe, and delivered out under like ſecurity 
and reſtrictions as prohibited Eaſt-India merchandiſe ; 
and, on importation, pay only the half ſubſidy : that all 
cambricks and French lawns in the cuſtody of any perſon: 
| ſhould be depoſited, by the firſt of Auguſt, in the king's 
warehouſes, the bonds thereupon be delivered up, and the 
drawback on exportation paid ; yet the goods ſhould not 
be delivered out again but for exportation: that cambricks 
and French lawnsexpoſedto ſale, or found in the poſſeſſion 
of private perſons, after the ſaid day, ſhould be forfeited, 
and liable to be ſearched for, and ſeiſed, in like manner 
as other prohibited and uncuſtomed goods are; and the 
offender ſhould forfeit twohundred pounds, over and above 
all other penalties and forfeitures inflifted by any former 
act: that if any doubt ſhould ariſe concerning the ſpecies 
or quality of the goods, or the place where they were 
manufactured, the proof ſhould lie on the owner: finally, 
that the penalty of five pounds, inflicted by a former act, 
and payable to the informer, on any perſon that ſhould 
wear any cambrick or French lawns, ſhould ſtill remain in 
force, and be recoverable, on conviction, by oath of one 
witneſs, before one juſtice of the peace.--The aft ſucceſs- 
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dab which this ſcion produced vasthat relatingto the CHAT: 
WM augmentation of the ſalaries of the judges in his Ma- — 


jeſty's ſuperior courts of juſtice. A motion having been 
made for an inſtruction to the committee of ſupply, to 
conſider of the ſaid augmentation, the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer acquainted the Houſe that this augmentation | 


was recommended to them by his Majeſty. Nevertheleſs, 
the motion was oppoſed, and a warm debate enſued. At 
length, however, being carried in the affirmative, the 


was founded. While it remained under diſcuſſion, a 


for reſtraining the judges, comprehended within the pro- 
viſions of the bill, from receiving any fee, gift, preſent, or 
entertainment from any city, town, borough, or corpo- 


their ſeveral reſpective circuits, and from taking any gra- 


Another motion was made, for a clauſe reſtraining ſuch 
judges, barons, and juſtices, as were comprehended with- 


than by giving their own votes, in any election of mem- 


4 
; bers to ſerve in parliament ; but both theſe propoſals, 
1 being put to the- vote, were carried in the negative. 


3 Theſe two motions being over-ruled by the majority, the 

r bill underwent ſome amendments; and, having paſſed 

e through both Houſes in the ordinary courſe, was enacted 

e into a law by the royal ſanction. With reſpect to the 

x import of this act, it is no other than the eſtabliſhment of 
the ſeveral ſtamp-duties, applied to the augmentation ; 

re and the appropriation of their produce in ſuch a manner, 

yy that the crown cannot alter the application of the ſums 
t, thus granted in parliament, But, on this occaſion, no 

1d 


attempt was made in favour of the independency of the 
Judges, which ſeems to have been invaded by a late in- 


lettlement z in which it is expreſsly ordained, that the 
Vor. IV. Ee bommiſſions 


committee agreed to certain reſolutions, on which a bill 


motion was made for an inſtruction to the committee, that 
they ſhould have power to receive a clauſe or clauſes 


ration, or from any ſheriff, jailer, or other officer, upon 


tuity from any office or officer of any of the courts of law. 


in the proviſions of the bill, from interfering, otherwiſe 


terpretation of, or rather by a deviation from, the act of 


1759. 
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Boo x commniiffionsof the judges ſhould continue in force quam dis 
. gefferine ; that their falaries ſhould be fixed, ane 
| 1159. none of them removeable but by an addreſs of both Hou: 
of parliament. It was then, without all doubt, the in- 
tention of the legiſlature that every judge ſhould enjoy 
his office during life, unleſs convicted by legal trial of 
ſome miſbehaviour, or unleſs both Houſes of parliament 
ſhould concur in deſiring his removal: but the doctrine 
now adopted imports, that no commithon can continue 
in force longer than the life of the King by whom it was 
granted; that therefore the commiſſions of the judges muſt 
be renewed by a new king at his acceſſion, who ſhould 
have it in his power to employ either thofe whom he 
finds acting as judges at his acceſſion, or confer their 
offices on others, with no other reſtraint than that the 
condition of the new commiſſions ſhould be guam din, 
bene geferint. - Thus the office of a judge is rendered 
more precarious, and the influence of the crown receives 
a conſiderable re-enforcement. ; 
§ XX. Among the bills that miſcarried in the courſe 
of this ſeflion, we may number a ſecond attempt to carry 
into execution the ſcheme which was offered laſt year for 
the more effectual manningthenavy, preventing deſertion, 
and relieving and encouraging the ſeamen of Great-bri- 
| tain. A bill was accordingly brought in, couched 
in nearly the ſame terms which had been rejected in 
the laſt ſeſſion; and it was ſupported by a conſiderable 
number of members, animated with a true ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm : but to the trading part of the nation it appeared 
one of thoſe plauſible projects, which, though agreeable in 
ſpeculation, can never be reduced into practice without acon- 
comitancy of greater evils than thoſe they were intended to 
remove. While the bill remained under the conſideration 
ofthe Houſe, petitions were preſented againſt it by the mer- 
chants of Briſtol, Scarborough, Whitby, Kingſton-upon- 
Hull, and Lancaſter, repreſenting, That, by ſuch a lau, 
the trade of the kingdom, which is the nurſery and ſupport 
of ſeamen at all times, and that ſpirit of equipping gots 
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ſhips of war, which had been of diſtinguiſhed ſervice to C 1 2 p. 
the nation, would be laid under ſuch difficulties as might 
cauſe a great ſtagnation in the former, and a total ſup- 1759. 
preſſion of the latter; the bill, therefore would be highly 
prejudicial to the marine of the kingdom, and altogether 
ineffectual for the purpoſes intended. A great number of 
books and papers, relating to trading ſhips and veſſels as well 

as to ſeamen, and other perſons protected or preſſed into the 

navy, and to expenſes occaſioned by preſſing men into 
the navy, were examined in a committee of the whole 

Houſe, and the bill was improved with many amend- 

ments: nay, after it was printed and engroſſed, ſeveral 
clauſes were added by way of rider; yet ſtill the experi- 
ment ſeemed dangerous. The motion for its being paſſed 

was violently oppoſed; warm debates enſued; they were 
adjourned, and reſumed; and the arguments againſt the 
bill appeared at length in ſuch a ſtriking light, that, when 
the queſtion was put, the majority declared for the nega- 
tive. The regulations which had been made in parlia- 
ment during the twenty. ſixth, the twenty- eighth, and 


r; WW thirtieth years of the preſent reign, for the preſervation of 
tor the publick roads, being attended with ſome inconve- 
on, niencies in certain parts of the kingdom, petitions were 
ri- brought from ſome counties in Wales, as well as from the 


ned freeholders of Herefordſhire, the farmers of Middleſex, 


| 18 and others, enumerating the difficulties attending the uſe 
abe of broad wheels in one caſe, and the limitation of horſes 
oat uſed in drawing carriages with narrow wheels in the other. 
red 


The matter of theſe remonſtrances was conſidered in a 
committee of the whole Houſe, which reſolved that the 
- weight to be carried by all waggons and carts travelling on 
the turnpike roads ſhould be limited. On this reſolution 
a bill was framed, for amending and reducing into one act 
of parliament the three acts before mentioned for the 
preſervation of the publick highways: but ſome objections 
being ſtarted, and a petition interpoſed by the land-owners 
of Suffolk and Norfolk, alledging that the bill, if paſſed | 
into a law, would render it impoſſible to bring freſh provi- 


E e 2 ſions 
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| BOOK ſions from thoſe counties to London, as the ſupply de- 


| 8 pended abſolutely upon the quickneſs of conveyance, the to 
/ 1759 further conſideration of it was poſtponed to a longer day, pre 
5 and never reſumed in the ſequel: ſo that the attempt wit 
(ix miſcarried, for 
1 $ XXI. Of all the ſubjects which, in the courſe of this the 
4 ſeſſion, fell under the cognizance of parliament, there 8 
(4 | was none that more intereſted the humanity or challenged thi 
[: the redreſs of the legiſlature than did the caſe of the poor the 
1 inſolvent debtors, who languiſned under all the miſeries of the 
1 indigence and impriſonment. In the month of February bar 
i a petition was offered to the Commons in behalf of bank- for 
l rupts, who reprefented, That having ſcrepulouſly con- cor 
i formed to the laws made concerning bankruptcy, by ſur- ch: 
3 rendering their all upon oath for the benefit of their credi- cor 
| tors, they had nevertheleſs been refufed their certificates, pa 
„ without any probability of relief; that by this cruel re- lar 
A fuſal, many bankrupts had been obliged to abſcond, while to, 
4 others were immured in priſon, and thefe unhappy ſuffer- bet 
. ers groaned under the particular hardſhipof beingexcluded iſſi 
„ from the benefit of laws occaſionally made for the relief of am 
bt inſolvent debtors; that the power veſted in creditors of pre 
4 refuſing certificates to their bankrupts was, as the peti- ant 
3 tioners conceived, founded upon a preſumption that ſuch tur 
power would be tenderly exerciſed, and never but in noto- dre 

rious caſes ; but the great increaſe in the number of bank- for 

rupts within two years paſt, and the ſmall proportion of rer 

9 thofe who had been able to obtain their certificates, ſeemed cor 
= to demonſtrate that the power had been ufed for cruel and his 
= unjuſt purpolcs, contrary to the intention of the le- ma 
_giſlature : that as the greater part of the petitioners, and yea 

their fellow-ſufferers, muft inevitably and ſpeedily periſh, wh 

with their diſtrefted families, unleſs ſeafonably relieved by ing 

the interpoſition of parliament, they implored the com- ner 

paſſion of the Houſe, from which they hoped immediate 8 angii 

favour and relief. This petition was accompanied with 2 pre 

printed eaſe, explaining the nature of the laws relating to mo 

e and n out their defects in n point of policy 


a 


* * 
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as well as humanity; but little regard was ſeemingly paid C H a P. 1 
to either remonſtrance. Other petitions, however, being 2 f 
preſented by inſolvent debtors impriſoned in different jails 1739. 
within the kingdom, leave was given to bring in a bill 
for their relief, and a committee appointed to examine 
the laws relating to bankruptcy. | 
F XXII. Among other petitionary remonſtrances on 
this ſubject, the members were ſeparately preſented with 
the printed caſe of Captain George Walker, a priſoner in 
the jail of the King's-Bench, who had been declared a 
bankrupt and complained, that he had been ſubjected to 
| ſome flagrant acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion. The caſe 
contained ſuch extraordinary allegations, and the captain's 
character was ſo remarkably fair and intereſting, that the 
committee, which. were empowered to ſend for perſons, 
| papers, and records, reſolved to enquire into the particu- 
lars of his misfortune, A motion was made and agreed 
to, that the marſhal of the priſon ſhould bring the captain 
ö before the committee, and the Speaker's warrant was 
iſſued accordingly. The priſoner was produced, and ex- 
f amined at ſeveral fittings; and ſome of the members ex- 
1 preſſed a laudable eagerneſs to do him juſtice * but his 
. antagoniſts were very powerful, and left no ſtone un- 


— — — > 
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1 turned to fruſtrate the purpoſe of the enquiry, which was 
p dropped of courſe at the end of the ſeſſion. Thus the un- 
- fortunate Captain Walker, who had, in the late war, 
f remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf at ſea by his courage and 

d conduct, repeatedly ſignaliſed himſelf againſt the enemies of 
d his country, was ſent back, without redreſs, to the gloomy 
= manſions of a ail,” where he had already pined for ſeveral 
d years, uſeleſs to himſelf, and loſt to the community, 
„ While he might have been profitably employed in retriev- 
y ing his own fortune, and exerting his talents for the ge- 
1- WW neral advantage of the nation. While this affair was in 
te BW agitation, the bill for the relief of inſolvent debtors was 
a prepared, printed, and read a ſecond time; but, when the 
to motion was made for its being committed, a debate aroſe, 
y and this was adjourned from time to time till the end of 
25 5 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


the ſeſſion. In the mean time, the committee continued to 
deliberate upon the laws relating to bankruptcy; and 
in the beginning of June reported their reſolution to the 
Houſe, that, in their opinion, ſome amendments might 


be made to the laws concerning bankruptey ; to the ad- 
vantage of creditors, and relief of infolvents. Such 


was the notice vouchſafed to the cries of many Britiſh 
ſubjects, deprived of liberty, and deſtitute of the com- 


mon neceſſaries of life. 


XXIII. It would engage us in a a digreſſive dif. 
cuſſion, were we to enquire how the ſpirit of the laws in 
England, fo framed for lenity, has been exaſperated into 


ſuch ſeverity againſt inſolvent debtors; and why, among 


a people ſo diſtinguithed for en and compaſſion, 


the jails ſhould be more filled with priſoners than they are 


in any other part of Chriſtendom. Perhaps both theſe de- 


viations from a general character are violent efforts of awary 
legiſlature made in behalf of trade, which cannot be too 


much cheriſhed in a nation that principally depends upon 
commerce. The queſtion is, whether this laudable aim may 


not be more effectually accompliſhed, without ſubjecting in- 


dividuals tooppreſſion, ariſing from the cruelty and revenge 


of one another. As the laws are modelled at preſent, it 
cannot be denied that the debtor, in ſome caſes, lies in a 


peculiar manner at the mercy of his creditor. By the ori- | 
ginal and common law of England, no man could be im- 
priſoned for debt. The plaintiff in any civil action 


| 55 have no execution upon his judgement againſt either 


the body or the lands of the defendant : even with reſpect 
to his good and chattels, which were ſubject to execution, 


he was obliged to leave him ſuch articles as were neceſſary 
for agriculture. But, in proceſs of time, this indulgence 


being found prejudicial to commerce, a law was enacted, 


in the reign of Edward the Firſt, allowing execution on 
the perſon of the debtor, provided his goods and chattels 
' were notſufficient to pay the debt which he had contracted. 
This law was fill attended with a very obvious inconve- 
nience. The debtor who poſſeſſed an eſtate in lands was 


tempted 
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tempted to ſecrete his moveable effects, and live in con- CHA P. 


cealment on the produce of his lands, while the ſheriff 


connived at his retirement. To remove this evil, a ſecond 1789. 


ſtatute was enacted in the ſame reign, granting immediate 
execution againſt the body, lands, and goods of the debtor; 
yet his effects could not be ſold for the benefit of his credi- 
tor till the expiration of three months, during which he 
himſelf could diſpoſe of them for ready money, in order 
to diſcharge his incumbrances. If the creditor was not 
ſatisfied in this manner, he continued in poſſeſſion of the 


debtor's lands, and detained the debtor himſelf in priſon, 


where he was obliged to ſupply him with bread and water 
for his ſupport, until the debt was diſcharged. Other 
ſevere regulations were made in the ſequel, particularly 


in the reign of Edward the Third, which gave riſe to the 
writ of capias ad ſatisfaciendum. This, indeed, rendered 
the preceding laws, called ſtatute-merchant, and ſtatute- 
| ſtaple, altogether unneceſſary. Though the liberty of 
the ſubject, and the ſecurity of the landholder, were thus, 


in ſome meaſure, ſacrificed to the advantage of commerce, 


an impriſoned debtor was not left entirely at the mercy of 


an inexorable creditor. If he made all the ſatisfaction 


in his power, and could ſhow that his inſolvency was : 


owing to real misfortunes, the court of Chancery inter- 


poſed on his petition, and actually ordered him to be diſ- 
charged from priſon, when no good reaſon for detaining 
him could be aligned. This interpoſition, which ſeems 
naturally to belong to a court of equity, conſticuted with 
a view to mitigate the rigour of the common law, ceaſed, 


in all probability, after the reſtoration of Charles the 
Second, and of conſequence the priſons were filled with 


debtors. Then the legiſlature charged themſelves with 


the extenſion of a power, which perhaps a chancellor no 
longer thought himſelf ſafe in exerciſing; and in the year 


one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy, paſſed the firſt act 


for the relief of inſolvent debtors, granting a releaſe to 
all priſoners for debt, without diſtinction or enquiry. 
By this general indulgence, which has even in a great 
| en Ee4 meeaſure 
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B 00K K meaſure continued in all ſubſequent acts of the ſame kind, 


. the lenity of the parliament may be ſometimes miſapplied, 
1759 inaſmuch as inſolvency is often criminal, arſing from 
profligacy andextravagance, which deſerve to be ſeverely 
puniſhed. Yet, even for this ſpecies of inſolvency, per- 
petual impriſonment, aggravated by the miſeries of ex- 
treme indigence, and the danger of periſhing through 
famine, may be deemed a puniſhment too ſevere. How 
cruel then muſt it be to leave the moſt innocent bankrupt 
expoſed to this puniſhment, from the revenge or ſiniſter 
deſign of a mercileſs creditor; a creditor, by whoſe fraud 
perhaps the priſoner became a bankrupt, and by whoſe 
_ eraft he is detained in jail, leſt, by his diſcharge from pri- 
Jon, he ſhould be enabled ta feek that redreſs in Chancery 
to which he is entitled on a fair account! The ſeverity of 
the law wascertainly intended againſt fraudulent bankrupts 
only; and the ſtatute of bankruptcy is, daubtleſs, faveur- 
able to inſolvents, as it diſcharges from all former debts 
| thoſe who obtain their certificates. As Britiſh ſubjects, 
they are ſurely entitled to the ſame indulgence which is 
| granted to other inſolvents. They were always included 
in every act paſſed for the relief of inſolvent debtors, till 
the fixth year of George I. when they were firſt excepted 
from this benefit. By a law enacted in the reign of Queen 
Anne, relating to bankruptcy, any creditor was at liberty 
to object to the confirmation of the bankrupt's certificate; 
but the chancellor had power to judge whether the ob- 
jection was frivolous or well founded: yet, by a later act, 
the chancellor is obliged to confirm the certificate, if it 
is agreeable to four-fifths in number and value of the credi- 
tors; whereas he cannot confirm it, ſhould he be oppoſed, 
even without any reaſon aſligned, by one creditor to whom 
the greateſt part of the debt is owing, It might, there- 
1 fore, deſerve the conſideration of parliament, whether, 
1 in extending their clemency to the poor, it ſhould not be 
1 equally diffuſed to bankrupts and other inſolvents; whether 
proper diſtinction ought not to be made between the inno- 
cent bankrupt, who fails through misfortunes in * 
an 
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and him who Becomes inſolvent from fraud or profligacy; c A P. 


and finally, whether the enquiry and trial of all ſuch cafes 
would not properly fall within the province of chancery, 


i tribunal inftituted for the mitigation of common law ? 
XXIV. The Houſe of Commons ſeems to have been 


determined on another meafure, which, however, does 


not admit of explanation. An order was made in the 
month of February, that leave ſhould be given to bring 


1759+ 


in a bill to explain, amend, and render effectual ſo much 


of an act, paſſed in the thirteenth year of George II. 
againſt the exceſfive increaſe of horſe- races, and deceitful 


gaming, as related to that increaſe. The bill was accord- 
ingly preſented, read, printed, and ordered to be com- 
mitted to a committee of the whole Houſe ; but the order 
was delayed from time to time till the end of the ſeſſion. 


Some progreſs was likewiſe made in another affair of 


greater conſequence to the community. A committee 
was appointed in the month of March, to take into con- 


ſideration the ſtate of the poor in England, as well as the 


laws enacted for their maintenance, The clerks of the 


peace belonging to all the counties, cities, and towns in 
England and Wales, were ordered to tranſmit, for the 


peruſal of the Houſe, an account of the annual expenſe 


of paſſing vagrants through their reſpective diviſions and 
diſtrifts for four years; and the committee began to de- 


liberate on this important ſubject. In the latter end of 


May the Houſe was made acquainted with their reſo- 
lutions, importing, that the preſent method of relieving 


the poor in the reſpective pariſhes, where no workhoufes 
naye been provided for their reception and employment, 
are, in general, very burthenſome to the inhabitants, and 

tend to render the poor miſerable to themſelves, and uſe- 
leſs to the community: that the preſent method of giving 


money out of the parochial rates to perſons capable of 


labour, in order to prevent them from claiming an entire 


ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their families, is contrary 


to the ſpirit and intention of the laws for the relief of the 
poor, is a dangerous e in the hands of parochial 


; officers, 
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BOOK officers, a miſapplication of the publick money, and a 


III. 


S 
1759. 


great encouragement to idleneſs and intemperance: that 
the employment of the poor, under proper direction 
and management, in ſuch works and manufactures as are 
ſuited to their reſpective capacities, would be of great 


utility to the publick: that ſettling the poor in workhouſes, 


to be provided in the ſeveral counties and ridings in Eng- 
land and Wales, under the direction and management of 
governors and truſtees to be appointed for that purpoſe, 


| would be the moſt eſfectual method of relieving ſuch poor 


perſons, as, by age, infirmities, or diſeaſes, are rendered 


incapable of ſupporting themſelves by their labour; of 


employing the able and induſtrious, reforming the idle and 


profligate, and of educating poor children in religion and 
induſtry: that the poor in ſuch workhouſes would be 
better regulated and maintained, and managed with more 


advantage to the publick, by guardians, governors, or 
truſtees, to be ſpecially appointed, or choſen for the 
purpoſe, and incorporated with ſuch powers, and under 
ſuch reſtrictions, as the legiſlature ſhould deem proper, 


than by the annual parochial officers : that erecting work- 
| houſes upon waſte lands, and appropriating a certain 


quantity of ſuch lands to be cultivated, in order to produce 
proviſion for the poor in the ſaid houſes, would not only 


be a means of inſtructing and employing many of the ſaid 
poor in agriculture, but leſſen the expenſe of the publick: 
that controverſies and law-ſuits concerning the ſettle- 
ments of poor perſons occaſioned a very great, and, in 
general, an uſeleſs expenſe to the publick, amounting to 


many thouſand pounds per annum; and that often more 


money is expended in r d ſack ſettlements, by each 
of the contending pariſhes, than would be ſufficient to 


maintain the paupers: that ſhould workhouſes be eſtabliih- 


ed for the general reception of the poor, in the reſpective 


counties and ridings of England, the laws relating to 


the ſettlements of the poor, and the paſſing of vagrants, 
might be repealed : that while the preſent laws relating to 
the poor —_ the 9 pariſh-officers to grant 
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theirlivelihood, where they can doit moſt uſefully tothem- 
{elves and the publick. From theſe ſenſible reſolutions, 
the reader may conceive ſome idea of the miſconduct that 
attends the management of the poor in England, as well 


as of the grievous burthens entailed upon the people by 


the preſent laws which conſtitute this branch of the legiſ- 
Jature.' The committee's reſolves being read at the table, 
an order was made that they ſhould be taken into conſider- 


ation on a certain day, when the order was again put off, 
and in the interim the parliament was prorogued. While 


the committee deliberated upon this affair, leave was giyen 
to prepare 2 bill for preventing tenants under a certain 


yearly rent from gaining ſettlements in any particular 
pariſh, by being there rated in any land-tax aſſeſſment, 


and paying for the landlord the money ſo charged. This 


order was after wards diſcharged; and another bill brought 
in, to prevent any perſon from gaining a ſettlement, by _ 
being rated by virtue of an act of parliament for granting 


any aid to his Majeſty by a land-tax, and paying the 


lame. The bill was accordingly preſented, read, com- 
mitted, and paſſed the Lower Houſe; but among the 
Lords it miſcarried. It can never be expected that the 


poor will be managed with ceconomy and integrity, 


.while the execution of the laws relating to their mainte- 
nance 1s left in the hands of low tradeſmen, who derive 
private advantage from ſupplying them with neceſſaries, 


and often favour the impoſition of one another with the 
moſt ſcandalous colluſion. This is an evil which will 


never be remedied, until perſons of independent fortune, 
and unblemiſhed integrity, actuated by a ſpirit of true 


patriotiſm, ſhall reſcye their fellow-citizens from the 


power of ſuch intereſted miſcreants, by taking the poor | 
into their own management and protection. Inſtead of 
. multiplying laws with reſpect to the ſettlement and ma- 


nagement of the poor, which ſerve only to puzzle and 
perplex the pariſh and peace officers, it would become the 


r 
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certificates to the poor would, in all probability, prevent CHAP. 
the hardſhips they now ſuffer, in being debarred gaining 2 
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ſwarm in everycornerof the metropolis, ſeducing peopleof 


ſume the enquiry touching the regulation of weights and 
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_ fapacity of the legiſlature to take ſome effectual precautions ¶ meaſi 
to prevent the increaſe of paupers and vagrants, which is the p 
become an intolerable nuifance to the commonwealth, poune 
Towards this ſalutary end, ſurely nothing would more WM again 
contribute than a reformation of the police, that would Wl depot 
aboliſh - thoſe infamous places of entertainment, which MW comn 


all ranks to extravagance, profligacy, and ruin; that would * Ai 
reſtrict within due bounds the number of publick-houſes, ſhall he 
which are augmented to an enormous degree, affording ſo oo we 
many aſylums for riot and debauchery, and corrupting W weight 
the morals of the common people to ſuch a pitch of licen- W uch 5. 
tious indecency, as muſt be a reproach to every civiliſed 28 
nation. Let it not be affirmed, to the diſgrace of Great. Wo _ 
Britain, that ſuch receptacles of vice and impunity ſubſiſt WW the fo 
under the connivance of the government, according to the I e. 
narrow views and confined ſpeculation of thofe ſhallow * Fa 
Politicians, who imagine that the revenue is increaſed in and fi 
proportion to the quantity of ſtrong liquors conſumed in That 
| ſuch infamous receſſes of intemperance. Were this in ” 0 
reality the caſe, that adminiſtration would deſerve to be I cwace: 
branded with eternal infamy, which could ſacrifice to i eig 
ſuch a baſe conſideration the health, the lives, and the I be 
morals of their fellow-creatures : but nothing can be more julting 
fallacious, than the ſuppoſition, that the revenue of any MW te of 
government can be increaſed by the augmented intempe- fhoulc 
rance of the people; for intemperance is the bane of in- " * 
duſtry, as well as of population; and what the government © be 
gains in the articles of the duty on malt, and the exciſe the n 
upon liquors, will always be greatly over-balanced by the op 
loſs in other articles, ariſingfrom the diminution of 8 in il 
and the neglect of labour. of v 

8 XXV. Excluſive of the bills FINN were aCtually pre- WM 
pared, though theydid not paſsinthecourſeof this ſeflion, (il bee 
the Commons deliberated on other important ſubjedts, lor of 
which, however, were not finally diſcuſſed. In the begin- © 

: | 3 5 . | in th 
ning of the ſeſſion, a committee being appointed to k- Fs 


meaſures 
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meaſures, a ſubject we have mentioned in the hiſtory of C H T, r. 


the preceding ſeſſion, the box which contained a Troy | 
17659. 


pound weight, locked up by order of the Houſe, was 
again produced by the clerk in whoſe cuſtody it had been 
depoſited. This affair being carefully inveſtigated, the 
commitree agreed to fourteen tefolutions*. In the mean 


| time 

* As the curioſity of the reader may be intereſted in theſe reſolutions, we 
ſhall here inſert them for his ſatisfaction. The committee reſolved, that the 
ell oughi to contain one yard and one quarter, according to the yard men- 
tioned in the third reſolution of the former committee upon the ſubject of 
weights and meaſures ; that the pole, or perch, ſhould contain in length five 
ſuch yards and a half; the fur long two hundred and twenty; and the mile ene 


thouſand feven hundred and fixty : that the ſuperficial perch ſhould contain 
thirty ſquare yards and a quarter ; the rood one thouſand two hundred and 
ten; and the acre four thouſand eight hundred and forty : that according to 


the fourth, fifth, and ſixth reſolutions of the former committee, upon the 


ſubject of weights and meaſures, agreed to by the Houfe on the ſecond day of 


june in the preceding year, the quart ought to contain ſeventy cubical inches 
and one half; the pint thirty-five and one quarter; the peck five hundred 


and ſitty - four; and the buſhel two theuſand two hundred and fifty-ſix. 


That the ſeveral parts of the pound, mentioned in the eighth reſolution of 


the former committee, examined and adjuſted in preſence of this committee, 
viz, the half pound or fix ounces, quarter of a pound or three ounces, two 
ounces, one ounce, two half ounces, the five penny-weight, three penny 


weight, two-penny weight, and one penny weight, the twelve grains, fix 
grains, three grains, two grains, and two of one grain each, ought to be the 


models of the ſeveral. parts of the ſaid pound, and to be uſed for fizing or ad- 
julting weights for tbe future. That all weights exceeding a pound thould 
be of braſs, capper, bell-metal, or caſt-iron; and all thoſe of caſt-iron 
fhould be made in the form, and with a handle of hammered iron, ſuch as the 


pattern herewith produced, having the mark of the weight caft in the iron; 
and all weights of a pound, or under, fhould be of gold, filver, braſs, copper, 
or belt-metat. That all weights of caſt-iron ſhould have the initial letters of 


the name of the maker upon the upper bar of the handle; and all other weights 
ſhould have the ſame, together with the mark of the weight, according to 


this landard, upon ſome convenient part thereof, That the yard, mentioned 


in the ſecond reſolution of the former committee, upon the ſubject. 


of weights and meaſures, agreed to by the Houſe in the laſt ſeflion, 


deing the ſtandard of length, and the pound, mentioned in the eighth reſolu- 


tion, being the ſtandard of weight, ought to be depoſited in the court of the 


receipt of the Exchequer, and there ſafely kept under the ſeals of the chancel. 


lor of the ſaid Exchequer, and of the chief baron, and the ſeal of office of the 


+ Chamberlain of the Exchequer, and not to be opened but by the order and 
in the-preſence of the chancellor of the Exchequer and chief baron for the 


time being. That the moſt effectua] means to aſcertain uniformity in mea- 


— — — — — — 
— — 
— — 
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BOOK time it was ordered, that all weights, referred to in the 


os. 
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report, ſhould be delivered to the clerk of the Houſe, to 


"= locked up, and ee, forth again occaſionally. 
$ XXVI. 


ſures of oath and weight, to be uſed chreogticot the rellen would be to 


appoint certain perſons at one particular office, with clerks and work men 
under them, for the purpoſe only of ſizing and adjulting, for the ule of the 


| ſubjects, all meaſures of length, and all weights, being parts, multiples, or 


certain preportions of the ſtandards to be uſed for the future. That a mode 
or pattern of the ſaid ſtandard yard, mentioned in the ſecond reſolution of 


the former committee, and now in the cuſtody of the clerk of the Houſe, and 
à⁊ model or pattern of the ſtandard pound, mentioned in the eighth reſolution | 


of that committee, together with models or patterns of the parts of the ſaid 
pound, now preſented to the Houſe, and alſo of the multiples of the aid 
pound, mentioned in this report (when the ſame are adjuſted) ſhould be 
kept in the ſaid office, in cuſtody of the faid perfons to be appointed for ſizing 
weights and meaſures, under the ſeal of the chief baron of the Exchequer 
for the time being, to be opened only by order of the ſaid chief baron, in his 
preſence, or the preſence of one of the barons of the Exchequer, on the appli- 
cation of the ſaid perſons, for the purpoſe of correcting and adjuſting, as occa- 
fion ſhould require, the patterns or models uſed at the faid office, for ſizing 


_ meaſures of length and weight, delivered out to the ſubjects. That models 


or patterns of the ſaid ſtandard yard and ſtandard pound aforeſaid, and allo 
models or patterns of the parts and multiples aforeſaid of the ſaid pound, 


| ſhould be lodged in the faid office for the fizing of ſuch meaſures of length or | 
weight, as, being parts, multiples, or proportions of the faid ſtandards, 


ſhould hereafter be required by any of his Majeſty's ſubjects. That all mea- 


ſures of length and weight, fized at the ſaid office, ſhould be marked in ſome 
convenient part thereof with ſuch marks as ſhould be thought expedient, to 


ſhew the identity of the meaſures and weights ſized at the ſaid office, and ts 


_ diſcover any frauds that may be committed therein, That the faid office | 
| ſhould he kept within a convenient diſtance' of the court of Exchequer at 


Weſtminſter ; and that all meafures of length and weight, within a certain 


_ diſtance of London, ſhould be corrected and re- aſſized, as occaſion thould re- 
quire, at the ſaid office. That, in order to enforce the uniformity in weights 
and meafures to be uſed for the future, all perſons appointed by the crown 


to act as juilices of the peace in any county, city, or town corporate, being 
reſpectively counties within themſelves, throughout the realm, ſhould be em- 


powered to hear and determine, and put the law in execution, in reſpect to 
_ weights and meafures only, without any of them being obliged to ſue out a 


dedimut, or to act in any other matter; and the ſaid commiſſioners ſhould be 
empowered io fue, impriſon, inflict, or mitigate ſuch penalties as ſnould be 
thought proper; and have ſuch other authorities as fhould be neceſlary for 


compelling the uſe of weights and meaſures, agreeably to the aforeſaid ſtand- 


ards. That models or patterns of the ſaid ſtandard yard and pound, and of 
the parts and multiples thereof, before-mentioned, ſhould be diſtributed in 


__ each. county, in ſuch a manner as to be readily uſed for evidence in all cafes 
- where mealures and weights ſhould be queſtioned before the ſaid commiſſioners, 


and for adjuſting the ſame i in a proper manncr. 


the kingdom, and the perſons were no nated to prepare 


8 E OR G E u. 


ticles of domeſtick oxconomy, beſtowed ſome attention on 


the hoſpital for foundlings, which was now, more than 
ever, become a matter of national confideration. The 
accounts relating to this charity having been demanded, 


and ſubjected to the inſpection of the members, were, to- 
gether with the King's recommendation, referred to the 
committee of ſupply, wherethey produced the reſolutions 
which we have already ſpecified among the other grants 
of the year. The Houle afterwards reſolved itſelf into a 
committee, to deliberate on the ſtate of the hoſpital, and 


examine its accounts. On the third day of May their re- 
ſolutions were reported to the following effect: That the 
appointing, by the governors and guardians of the ſaid 
hoſpital, places in the ſeveral counties, ridings, or di- 
viſions in this kingdom, for the firſt reception of expoſed 
and deſerted young children would be attended with 


many evil conſequences; and that the conveying of 


children from the country to the ſaid hoſpital is attended 
with many evil conſequences, and ought to be prevented. 
A bill was ordered to be brought in, founded upon this 
laſt reſolution; but never prefented, therefore the enquiry 

produced no effect. Notwithſtanding the inſtitution of 
this charity, for the ſupport of whichgreat ſums are yearly 

| levied on the publick, it does not appear that the bills of 


mortality, reſpecting new-born children, are decreaſed, 
nor the ſhocking crime of infant-murther rendered leſs 
frequent than heretofore. It may, therefore, be not im- 
properly {tiled a heavy additional tax for the propagation 


of baſtardy, and the encouragement of idleneſs, among the 


common people; beſides the tendency it has to extinguiſh 

the feelings of the heart, and diſſolve thoſe family ties of 

blood by which the charities are connected. 
$XXVIL In tke month of March leave was given to 


bri ing in a bill for the more effactual preventing of the 
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melting down and exporting the gold þnd ſilver coin of 


it; 


1755 
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'B 00 o k it; but the bill never ed. and no further enquiry 


17 59. 


was made about the matter. Perhaps it was ſuppoſed 


that ſuch a meaſure might be thought an encroachment on 
the prerogative of the crown, which hath always exerciſed 


the power of fixing the ſtandard and regulating the cur- 
rency of the coin. Perhaps ſuch a ſtep was deferred on 


account of the war, during which a great quantity of 
gold and ſilver was neceſſarily exported te the continent, 
for the ſupport of the allies and armies in the pay of 


Great-Britain. The legiſtature, however, would do well 


to conſider this eternal maxim in computation, that when 
a greater quantity of bullion is exported, in waſte, than 


canbe replaced by commerce, thenation muſt be haſtening 


to a ſtate of inſolvency. Over and above theſe proceed- 


do the Houſe of Commons. 

credit we have already ſpecified in our account of the ſup- 
ply. On the twenty-fixth day of April the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer preſented to the Houſe two meſſages, 
| figned by his Majeſty, one in favour of his ſubjects in 


ings in this ſeflion of parliament, it may not be unneceſſary 
to mention ſeveral meſſages which were ſent by the King 
That relating to the vote of 


North-America, and the other in behalf of the Eaft-Indiz 


company: the former recommending to their conſidera- 
tion the zeal and vigour with which his faithful ſubjects in 


North-America had exerted themſelves, in defence of his 
jaft rights and poſſeſſions ; deſiring he might be enabled to 


give them a proper compenſation for the expenſes in- 


curred by the reſpective provinces in levying, clothing, 
and paying the troops raiſed in that country, according as 


the active vigour and ſtrenuous efforts of the ſeveral colo- 


nies ſhould appear to merit. In the latter, he defired the 
Houſe would empower him to affiſt the Eaſt-India com- 
pany in defraying the expenſe of a military force in the 


Kaſt-Indies, to be maintained by them, in lieu of a bat- 


talion of regular troops withdrawn from thence, and re- 
turned to Ireland. Both theſe meſſages were referred to 


che committee of ſupply, and produced the reſolutions 


upon 
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upon each ſubject which we have already explained. 
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Great-Britain we ſhall particulariſe in its proper place, 
when we come to record the circumſtances and miſcarriage 
of that deſign. In the mean time, 1t may not be improper 
to obſerve, that the thanks of the Houſe of Commons 
were voted and given to Admiral Boſcawen and Major- 
General Amherſt, for the ſervices they had done their 
king and country in North-America; and the ſame com- 


pliment was paid to Admiral Oſborne, for the ſucceſs of 


his cruiſe in the Mediterranean. 

$ XXVIII. The ſeſſion was cloſed on the ſecond day 
of June with a ſpeech to both Houſes, from the com- 
miſſioners appointed by his Majeſty for that purpoſe. In 
this harangue the parliament was given to underſtand, 
that the King approved of their conduct, and returned 


them his thanks for their condeſcenſion; that the hopes 
he had conceived of their ſurmounting the difficulties 


which lay in the way were founded on the wiſdom, zeal, 


and affection of ſo good a parliament ; and that his ex- 
pectat ions were fully anſwered ; that they had conſidered 
the war in all its parts, and notwithſtanding its long con- 


tinuance, through the obſtinacy of the enemy, had made 
ſuch proviſion for the many different operations as ought 
to convince the adverſaries of Great-Britain, that it would 
be for their intereſt, as well as for the eaſe and relief of 


all Europe, to embrace equitable and honourable terms of 


accommodation. They were told that, by their aſſiſtance, 
the combined army in Germany had been completed; 


powerful ſquadrons, as well as numerous bodies of land- 
forces, were employed in America, in order to maintain 
the Britiſh rights and poſſeſſions, and annoy the enemy 


in the moſt ſenſible manner in that country: that, as 


France was making conſiderable preparations in her a 
ferent ports, he had taken care to put his fleet at home in 


the beſt condition, both of ſtrength and ſituation, to guard 


againſt and repel any attempts that might be meditated 
againſt his kingdoms: 


ae RT 


that all his meaſures had been 
directed 
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directed to aſſert the honour of his crown; to preſerve 


the eſſential intereſts of his faithful ſubjects; to ſupport 


the cauſe of the proteſtant religion, and publick liberty: 
he, therefore, truſted that the uprightneſs of his intentions 
would draw down the bleſſing of heaven upon his endea- 
vours. He expreſſed his hope, that the precautions they 
had taken to prevent and correct the exceſſes of the pri- 
vateers would produce the deſired effect: a conſideration 
which the king had much at heart; for, though ſenſible 
ol the utility of that ſervice, when under proper regula- 
tions, he was determined to do his utmoſt to prevent any 
injuries or hardſhips which might be ſuſtained by the ſub- 
jects of neutral powers, as far as might be practicable and 


conſiſtent with his Majeſty's juſt right to hinder the trade 


of his enemies from being colluſively and fraudulently 
covered. He not only thanked the Commons, but ap- 
plauded the firmneſs and vigour with which they had 
acted, as well as their prudence in judging, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the preſent burthens, the making ample provi- 

ſion for carrying on the war was the moſt probable 

means to bring it to an honourable and happy concluſion. 
lle aſſured them that no attention ſhould be wanting, on 
his part, for the faithful application of what had been 

granted. They were informed he had nothing fur- 
ther to deſire, but that they ſhould carry down the ſame 
good diſpoſitions, and propagate them. in their ſeveral 
counties, which they had ſhown in their proceedings dur- 
ing the ſeflion. Theſe declarations being pronounced, 
the parliament was prorogued. 

S XXIX. The people of England, evoked on one 
hand by the intrigues, the hoſtilities, and menaces of 
France, and animated on the other by the pride of tri- 
umph and ſucceſs, which never fails to reconcile them to 
difficulties, howſoever great, and expenſe, however enor- 
mous, at this period breathed nothing but war, and di- 
courſed about nothing but new plans of conqueſt. We 
have ſeen how liberally the parliament beſtowed the na- 


tion” money; and the ac quieſcence of the ſubjects in 
general Þ 
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they embarked in the ſubſcription planned by the le- 
giſlature; in the vigorous aſſiſtance they contributed to- 
wards manning the navy, recruiting the army, and le- 
vying additional forces; and the warlike ſpirit which be- 
gan to diffuſe itſelf through all ranks of the people. This 
was a ſpirit which the miniſtry carefully cheriſhed and 


cultivated, for the ſupport of the war, which, it muſt be 


owned, was proſecuted with an ardour and efficacy pecu- 


liar to the preſent adminiſtration. True it is, the Ger- 
man war had been for ſome time adopted as an object of 


importance by the Britiſh councils, and a reſolution was 
taken to maintain it without flinching : at the ſame time, 


it muſt be allowed, that this conſideration had not hitherto _ 
weakened the attention of the miniſtry to the operations 


in America, where alone the war may be ſaid to have been 


carried on and proſecuted on Britiſh principles, ſo as to 


diſtreſs the 'enemy in their moſt tender part, and at the 


ſame time acquire the moſt ſubſtantial advantages to the 
ſubjects of Britain. For theſe two purpoſes, every pre- 
paration was made that ſagacity could ſuggeſt, or vigour 


execute. The navy was repaired and augmented, and in 


order to man the different ſquadrons, the expedient of 


prefling, that diſgrace to a Britiſh adminiſtration, was 
practiſed both by land and water withextraordinary rigour 


and vivacity. A proclamation was iſſued, offering a con- 


ſiderable bounty for every ſeaman and even landman that 
ſhould, by a certain day, enter voluntarily into the ſervice. 
As an additional encouragement to this claſs of people, 


Ithe King promiſed his pardon to all ſeamen who had de- 


ſerted from the reſpective ſhips to which they belonged, 
provided they ſhould returntotheir duty by the third day of 


July ; but at the ſame time he declared, that thoſe wbo 
ould neglect this opportunity, at atime when their coun- 


ry ſo much required their ſervice, would, upon being ap- 


rehended, incur the penalty of a court-martial, and, if 


tonvicted, be deemed unfit objects of the royal mercy- 
| F f 2 | All 
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BOOK All juſtices of the peace, mayors, and magiſtrates of cor- 


III. 


io be in all reſpects as fit for aQual ſervice. 


w— Porations throughout Great-Britain were commanded to 
$759. 


make particular ſearch for ſtraggling ſeamen fit for the 
ſervice, and to ſend all that fhould be found to the neareſt 
ſea-port, that they might be ſent on board by the ſea- 


officer there commanding. Other methods more gentle. 
and effectual were taken to levy and recruit the land- 


forces. New regiments were raiſed, on his Majeſty's pro- 
miſe, that every man ſhould be entitled to his diſcharge 
at the end of three years, and the premiums for inliſting 
were increaſed. Over and adove theſe indulgences, con- 


fiderable bounties were offered and gjven by cities, towns, 
corporations, and even by individuals, ſo univerſally were 


the people poſſeſſed with aſpirit of chivalry and adventure. 


1 'k he example was ſet by the metropolis, where the com- : 


mon- couneil reſolved that voluntary ſubſcriptions ſhould 
be received in the chamber of London, to be appropriated 
as bounty-money to ſuch perſons as ſhould engage in his 


_ Majeſty's ſervice. The city fubſcribed a conſiderable ſum 
for that purpoſe; and a committee of aldermen and com- 
moners was appointed to attend at Guildhall, to receive 


and apply the fubſcriptions. As a further encourage- 


ment to volunteers, they moreover reſolved, that every 


perſon ſo entering ſhould be entitled to the freedomot the 


ſhould be brought to a concluſion. Theſe reſolutions 


being communicated to the King, he was pleaſed to ſig- 
nify his approbation, and return his thanks to the city, in 


a letter from the fecretary of ſtate to the Lord-Mayor. 
Large ſums were immediately ſubſcribed by different com- 


| panies, and ſome private perſons; and, in imitation of the 
capital, bounties were offered by many different communi- 


ties in every quarter of the united kingdom. At the ſame 
time, ſuch care and diligence were uſed in diſciplining the 


- militia, that, before the cloſe of the year, the greater part 
of thoſe truely conſtitutional battalions rivalled the regu- 


lar troops in the perfection of their exerciſe, and ſeemed 
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$RRR, Before we proceed to record the tranſactions C 1 1 1. 
of the campaign that ſucceeded theſe preparations, we ſhal. 170 
take notice of ſome domeſtick events, which, though not 1759. 
very important in themſelves, may nevertheleſs claim a e 
place in the Hiſtory of England. In the beginning of the 1 
year, the court of London was overwhelmed with af- 
fliction at the death of the, Princeſs Dowager of Orange 
and Naſſau, governante of the United Provinces in the 
minority of her ſon, the preſent Stadtholder. She was the 
eldeſt daughter of his Britannick Majeſty, poſſeſſed of 
many perſonal accompliſhments and exemplary virtues, 
pious, moderate, ſenſible, and circumſpect. She had ex- 
erciſed her authority with equal fagacity and refolution, 
reſpected even by thoſe who were no friends to the houſe 
of Orange, and died with great fortitude and reſignationꝰ. 
In her will ſhe appointed the King her father, and the 
Princeſs Dowager of Orange, her mother- in law, honorary 
tutors, and Prince Louis of Brunſwick acting tutor to her 
children. In the morning after her deceaſe, the States- 
General, and the Stat es of Holland were extraordinarily 
aſſembled, and having received notice of the event, pro- 
ceeded to confirm the regulations which had been made 
for the minority of the Stadtholder. Prince Louis of Brunſ- 
wick was invited to afliſt in the aſſembly of Holland, where 
he took the oaths, as repreſenting the captain- general of the 
union. Then he communicated to the aſſembly the act 
by which the Princeſs had appointed him guardian of her 
children. He was afterwards invited to the aſſembly of 
N e the 
* Teeling her end approaching, ſhe delivered a key to one of her attend- 
ants, directing him to fetch two papers, which ſhe ſigned with her own hand. 
One was a contract of marriage between her daughter and the Prince of 
Naſſau- Weilburg; the other was a letter to the States-General, beſeeching 
them to conſent io this marriage, and preſerve inviolate the regulations ſhe 
had made, touching the education and tutelage of the young Stadtholder. 
Theſe two papers being ſigned and ſealed, ſhe ſent for her children, exhorted 
them to make proper improvements on the education they had received, and 
to live in harmony with each other. Then ſhe implored heaven to ſhower 
its bleflings on them both, and embraced them with the moſt affecting marks 


of maternal tenderneſs. She afterwardscontinued to converſe calmly and de- 
i liverately with her friends, and in a few hours expired, 
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theStates-General,who agreed to the reſolution of Holland 


| Vith reſpect to his guardianſhip; and in the evening, 


the different colleges of the government ſent formal de- 
putations to the young Stadtholder, and the Princeſs Caro- 


nne, his ſiſter, in whoſe names and preience they were re- 


ceived, and anſwered by their guardian and repreſentative. 


A formal intimation of the death of the Princeſs was 
communicated to the King her father, in a pathetick letter, 
by the States-General, who condoled with him on the 


irreparable laſs which he as well as they had ſuſtained by 


this melancholy event, and aſſured him they would em- 


ploy all their care and attention in ſecuring and defending 


the rights and intereſts of the young Stadtholder, and the 


Princeſs his ſiſter, whom they conſidered as the children of 


the republick, The royal family of England ſuffered 


another diſaſter in the courſe of this year, by the deceaſe 
of the Princeſs Eliſabeth-Caroline, ſecond daughter of his 
late Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, a lady of 


the moſt amiable character, who died at Kew in the month 
of September, before ſhe had attained the eighteenth year 
of her a 


5 XXI. Certain privateers continuing their exceſſes 


| pes 1 and rifling neutral ſhips without diſtinction or au- 
| thority, 1 the government! reſolved to vindicate the honour 


of the nation, by making examples of thoſe pirates, who, 


convincing neutral powers that they ſhopld not, with im- 


as faſt as they could be detected and ſecured, were brought 
to trial, and upon conviction ſacrificed to juſtice. 
theſe ſteps were taken to reſcue the nation from the re- 
proach of violence and rapacity, which her neighbours 


While 


had urged with ſuch eagerneſs, equal ſpirit was exerted in 


5 punity, contravene the law of nations, in favouring the 


enemies of Great- Britain. A great number of cauſes were 


tried, relating to difputed captures, and many Dutch 


veſſels, with their cargoes, were condemned after a fair 


"8 hearing, notwithſtanding rhe loud clamours of that peo- 


ple, and ihe re -pzatedremonſtrances of theStates-General. 


$ XXXII. 


| 
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$ XXXlI. The reputation of the Engliſh was not ſo © 


much affected by the irregularities of her privateers, armed 
for rapine, as by the neglect of internal police, and an in- 
gredient of ſavage ferocity mingled in the national cha- 
racter; an ingredient that appeared but too conſpicuous 
in the particulars of ſeveral ſnocking murthers brought to 


light about this period. - One Halſey, who commanded a 


merchant-ſhip in the voyage from Jamaica to England, 
having conceived ſome perſonal diſlike to a poor ſailor, 
inſulted him with ſuch abuſe, expoſed him to ſuch hard- 


ſhips, and puniſhed him with ſuch wantonneſs of barbarity, 
that the poor wretch leaped overboard in deſpair. His 


inhuman tyrant envying him that death, which would 


have reſcued a miſerable object from his brutality, plunged 


into the ſea after him, and brought him on board, de- 
claring he ſhould not eſcape ſo while there were any tor- 
ments left to inflict. Accordingly, he exerciſed his ty- 
ranny upon him with redoubled vigour, -until the poor 


creature expired, in conſequence of the inhuman treatment 
he had ſuſtained. This ſavage ruffian was likewiſe indicted 
for the murtherof another mariner, but being convicted on 
the firſt trial, the ſecond was found unneceſſary, and the 


criminal ſuffered death, according to the law, which is 
perhaps too mild to malefactors convicted of ſuch aggra- 
vated cruelty. Another barbarous murther was perpe- 


trated in the country, near Birmingham, upon a ſheriff's 
officer, by the ſons of one Darby, whoſe effects the bailiff 
had ſeiſed, on a diſtreſs for rent. The two young aflaflins, 


encouraged by the father, attacked the unhappy wretch 
with clubs, and mangled him in a terrible manner, ſo that 


he hardly retained any ſigns of life. Not contented with 
this cruel execution, they ſtripped him naked, and drag- 


ging him out of the houſe, ſcourged him with a wag- 


goner's whip, until the fleſh was cut from his bones. In 
this miſerable condition he was found weltering in his 


blood, and conveyed to a neighbouring houſe, where he 


immediately expired. The three barbarians were appre- 


hended, after having made a deſperate reſiſtance. They 
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B NY K were wht convicted, and executed: the ſons were hung 
in chains, and the body of the father diſſected. The wi- 


1739. 


dow of a timber-merchant at Rotherhithe being cruelly 
murthered in her own houſe, Mary Edmonſon, a young 


woman, her niece, ran out into the ſtreet with her own 
arms cut acroſs, and gave the alarm, declaring her aunt had 


been aſſaſſinated by four men, who forced their way into 
the houſe, and that ſhe (the niece) had received thoſe 
wounds, in attempting to defend her relation. According 


to the circumſtances that appeared, this unnatural wretch 


had cut the throat of her aunt and benefactreſs with a 
caſe-knife, then dragged the body from the waſh-houſe 
to the parlour; that ſhe had ſtolen a watch and ſome filver 


ſpoons, and concealed them, together with the knife and 
Her own apron, which was ſoaked with the blood of her 
parent. After having acted this horrid tragedy, the bare 


recital of which the humane reader will not peruſe without 


| horrour, ſhe put on another apron, and wounded her own m 
| Notwithſtanding 
_ theſe precautions ſhe was ſuſpected, and committed to pri- 
ſon. Being brought to trial, ſhe was convicted and con- 
demned, upon circumſtantial evidence, and finally executed 
on Kennington-Common, though ſhe denied the fact to 
the laſt moment of her life. At the place of execution ſne 
behaved with great compoſure, and, after having ſpent 
ſome minutes in devotion, proteſted ſhe was innocent 
of the crime laid to her charge. 
roborate this proteſtation, was the condition and cha- 
rater of the young woman, who had been educated in a 
ſphere above the vulgar, and maintained a reputation 
without reproach in the country, where ſhe was actually 
betrothed to a clergyman. On the other hand, the cir- 
cumſtances that appeared againſt her almoſt amounted to a 
certainty, though nothing weaker than proof poſitive ought 
to determine a jury in capital caſes to give a verdict againſt 


fleſh, the better to conceal her guilt. 


the perſon accuſed. After all, this is one of thoſe proble- 


matick events which elude the force of all evidence, and 


ſerve to confound the pride of human reaſon.— A miſ- 
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creant, whoſe name was Haines, havingeſpouſed the daugh- 
ter of a farmer in the neighbourhood of Glouceſter, who 
poſſeſſed a ſmall eſtate, which he intended to divide among 
ſeven children, was ſo abandoned as to form the deſign of 


poiſoning the whole family, that by virtue of his wife he 
might enjoy the whole inheritance. For the execution of 


this infernal ſcheme, he employed his own father to pur- 


chaſe a quantity of arſenick; part of which he adminiſtered 


to three of the children, who were immediately ſeiſed 


with the dreadful ſymptoms produced by this mineral, 


and the eldeſt expired, He afterwards mixed it with three 


apple-cakes, which he bought for the purpoſe, and pre- | 
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ſented to the other three children, who underwent the 


ſame violence of operation which had proved fatal to the 


eldeſt brother. The inſtantaneous effects of the poiſon 
created a ſuſpicion of Haines, who being examined, the 
whole ſcene of villainy ſtood diſcloſed. Nevertheleſs, the 
villain found means to eſcape.—The uncommon ſpirit of 
aſſaſſination which raged at this period ſeemed to com- 
municate itſelf even to foreigners who breathed Engliſh 


air. Five French priſoners, confined on board the King's 
ſhip the Royal Oak, were convicted of having murthered 
one Jean de Manaux, their countryman and fellow pri- 


I foner, in revenge for his having diſcovered that they had 


forged paſſes to facilitate their ee Exaſperated at this 
detection, they ſeiſed this unfortunate informer in the 

place of their confinement, gagged his mouth, ſtripped 
him naked, tied him with a ſtrong cord to a ring bolt, and 
ſcourged his body with the moſt brutal perſeverance. By 
| dint of ſtruggling the poor wretch diſengaged himſelf from 


the cord with which he had been tied: then they finithed 


the tragedy, by leaping and ſtamping on his breaſt, till the 


cheſt was broke, and he expired. They afterwards ſevered 


| the body into ſmall pieces, and theſe they conveyed at 


different times into the ſea, through the funnel of a con- 


| venience to which they had acceſs ; but one of the other 


| priſoners gave information of the murther, in conſequence 


| of which they were ſecured, brovght to trial, condemned, 
| and 
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all with a knife. 


PR cruel aſſaſſination which prevailed at this juncture confin- 
ed to Great-Britain. At the latter end of the foregoing 
year, an atrocious maſſacre was perpetrated by two Ge- 
noeſe mariners upon the maſter and crew of an Engliſh 
veſlel, among whom they were enrolled. Theſe monſters 
of cruelty were in different watches, a circumſtance that 


favoured the execution of the horrid plan they had con- 


certed. When one of them retired to reſt with his fellows 
of the watch, conſiſting of the mate and two ſeamen, he 


waited till they were faſt aſleep, and then butchered them 
Having ſo far ſucceeded without diſ- 
covery, he returned to the deck, and communicated the 
exploit to his aflociate : then they ſuddenly attacked the 
maſter of the veſſel, and cleft his head with a hatchet, 
which they likewiſe uſed in murthering the man that ſtood 
at the helm; a third was likewiſe diſpatched, and no 


Engliſhman remained alive but the maſter's ſon, a boy, 


who lamented his father's death with inceſſant tears and 
cries for three days, at the expiration of which he was 


likewiſe ſacrificed, becauſe the aſſaſſins were diſturbed by 


his clamour. This barbarous ſcene was acted within 
ſixty leagues of the rock of Liſbon ; but the veſſel was 


taken between the capes Ortugal and Finiſterre, by the 


captain of a French privateer called La Favourite, who 


ſeeing the deck ſtained with blood, and finding all the pa- 


pers of the ſhip deſtroyed, began to ſuſpect that the maſter 
and crew had been murthered. He accordingly taxed them 
with the murther, and they confefled the particulars. The 
privateer touched at Vigo, where the captain imparted 


this detail to the Engliſh conſul; but the prize, with the 


two villains on board, was fent to Bayonne in France, 


where they were brought to condign puniſhment. 
S XXXIII. We ſhall cloſe this regiſter of blood with 


the account of a murther remarkable in all its circum- 
ſtances, for which a perſon, called Eugene Aram, ſuffered 
at York, in the courſe of this year. This man, who ex- 


erciſed the profefſian of a ſchoolmaſter at e gh, | 
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robbing and murthering Daniel Clarke, whom they had 


previouſly perſuaded to borrow a conſiderable quantity of 
valuable effects from different perſons in the neighbourhood 


on falſe pretences, that he might retire with the booty. 
He had accordingly filled a ſack with theſe particulars, 


and began his retreat with his two perfidious aſſociates, 
who ſuddenly fell upon him, deprived him of life, and, 
having buried the body in a cave, took poſſeſſion of the 
plunder. Though Clarke diſappeared at once in ſuch a 


myſterious manner, no ſuſpicion fell upon the aſſaſſins; 


and Aram, who was the chief contriver and agent in the 


murther, moved his habitation to another part of the 
country. In the ſummer of the prefent year, Houſeman 
being employed, among other labourers, in repairing the 


publick highway, they, in digging for gravel by the road 


fide, diſcovered the ſkeleton of a human creature, which 


the majority ſuppoſed to be the bones of Daniel Clarke. 
This opinion was no fooner broached, than Houſeman, 


as it were by ſome ſupernatural impulſe which he could 


not reſiſt, declared that it was not the ſkeleton of Clarke, 
inaſmuch as his body had been interred in a place called 
St. Robert's Cave, where they would find it, with the 
head turned to a certain corner. He was immediately 


apprehended, examined, admitted as evidence {or the 


crown, and diſcovered the particulars of the murther. 
The ſkeleton of Clarke being found exactly in the place 


and manner he had deſcribed, Eugene Aram, who now 


acted as uſher to a grammar-ſchool in the county of 


Norfolk, was ſecured, and brought to trial at the York 


aſſiſes. There, his own wife corroborating the teſtimony _ 
of Houſeman, he was found guilty, and received ſentence _ 
of death, notwithſtanding a very artful and learneddefence, 
in which he proved, from argument and example, the 
danger of convicting a man upon circumſtantial evidence. 


Finding all his remonſtrances ineffectual, he recommended 


himſelf in pathetick terms to the King's mercy and if 


ever 
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have been extended, not improperly, to this man, whoſe 


genius, in itſelf prodigious, might have exerted itſelf in 
works of general utility. He had, in ſpite of all the diſ- 
advantages attending low birth and ſtraitened circum- 


ſtances, by the dint of his own capacity and inclination, 
made conſiderable progreſs in mathematicks and philoſo- 


phy, acquired all the languages ancient and modern, and 


executed part of a Celtick dictionary, which, had he lived 


to finiſh it, might have thrown ſome eſſential light upon 
the origin and obſcurities of the European Hiſtory. Con- 


: vinced, at laſt, that he had nothing to hove from the cle- 


mency of the government, he wrote a ſhort poem in de- 


fence of ſuicide ; and, on the day fixed for his execution, 
opened the veins of his left arm with a razor, which he 
had concealed for that purpoſe. 
weakened by the effuſion of blood, before this attempt 
Vas diſcovered ; yet, as the inſtrument had miſſed the 
artery, he did not expire until he was carried to the gibbet, 


Though he was much 


and underwent the ſentence of the law. His body was 


conveyed to Knareſborough-foreſt, and hung in chains, 


' near the place where the murther was perpetrated. 
| "Theſe are ſome of the moſt remarkable that appeared 


among many other inſtances of homicide; a crime that 
Prevails to a degree alike deplorable and ſurpriſing, even 


paſſions, naturally impetuous, are ill reſtrained, by laws, 


in a nation renowned for compaſſion and placability. 
But this will generally be the caſe among people whoſe 


and the regulations of civil ſociety, which the licentious 
do not fear, and the wicked hope to evade. 


$ XXXIV. The Prince of Wales having, in the be- 
ginning of June, entered the two-and-twentieth year of 


his age, the anniverſary of his birth was celebrated with 


great rejoicings at court, and the King received com- 


pliments of congratulation on the majority of a prince, 


who ſeemed born to fulfill the hopes and complete the 


happineſs of Great-Britain. The city of London pre- 


ſented an addreſs 1 to the King on this occaſion, replete 
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with expreſſions of loyalty and affection, aſſuring his Ma- 
jeſty, that no hoſtile threats could intimidate 2 people 
animated by the love of liberty, who. confiding in the 


Divine Providence, and in his Majeſty's experienced 


wiſdom and vigorous councils, were reſolved to exert 


their utmoſt efforts towards enabling their ſovereign to 
repel the inſults and defeat the attempts made by the an- 


cient enemies of his crown and kingdom. Congratu- 


lations of the ſame kind were offered by other cities, 


towns, corporations, and communities, who vied with 


each other in profeſſions of attachment; and, indeed, 
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there was not the leaſt trace of diſaffection perceivable at 


this juncture in any part of the iſland. 

XXXV. So little were the citizens of London di- 
ſtreſſed by the expenſe, or incommoded by the operations 
of the war, that they found leiſure to plan, and funds to 
execute magnificent works of art, for the ornament of the 


metropolis, and the convenience of commerce. They 


had obtained an act of parliament, empowering them to 
build a new bridge over the Thames, from Black- friars 


to the oppoſite ſhore, about midway between thoſe of 


Londonand Weſtminſter. Commiſſioners were appointed 
to put this act in execution; and, at a court of common- 


council, it was reſolved that a ſum not exceeding one 
hundred and forty- four thouſand pounds ſhould be forth- 
with raiſed, within the ſpace of eight years, by inſtall- 


ments, not exceeding thirty-thouſand pounds in one year, 
to be paid into the chaniber of London; that the perſons 


advancing the money ſhould have an intereſt at the rate 


of four pounds per cent. per annum, to be paid half yearly 
by the Chamberlain, yet redeemable at the expiration of 


the firſt ten years ; and that the Chamberlain ſhould aflix 
the city's ſeal to ſuch inſtruments as the committee might 


think fit to give for ſecuring the payment of the faid 


annuities. Such were the firſt effectual ſteps taken to- 

wards the execution of a laudable meaſure, which met 

with the moſt obſtinate appaliion! in the ſequel, from the 
Narrow 
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BOOK narrow views of particular people, as well as from the 


prejudice of party. , 
 $ XXXVIL. The fpirit that now animated the citizens 
of London was ſuch as ſmall difficulties did not retard, 


and even conſiderable loſſes could not diſcourage. In the 
month of November the city was expoſed to a dangerous 


5 75 conflagration, kindled in the night by accident in the 


neighbourhood of the Royal-Exchange, which burned 


with great fury, notwithſtanding the afliſtance of the fire- 
men and engines employed under the perſonal direction 
of the magiſtracy, conſumed a good number of houſes, and 


damaged many more. That whole quatter of the town 


was filled with conſternation: ſome individuals were beg- 
gared ; one or two periſhed in the flames, and ſome were 
buried 1 in the ruins of the houſes that ſunk under the dif- 


aſter. 
$ XXVVII. The Pere ot mind ſo peculiar to the 


natives of Great-Britain, excited by a ſtrange mixture of 


genius and caprice, paſſion and philoſophy, ſtudy and 


conjecture, produced at this period fome flowers of im- 


provement, in different arts and ſciences, that ſeemed to 


promiſe fruit of publick utility. Several perſons invented 
methods for diſcovering the longitude at ſea, that great 
deſideratum in navigation, for the afcertainment of which 


ſo many nations have offered a publick recompenſe, and 


in the inveſtigation of which ſo many mathematical heads 
have been diſordered 


This gentleman was favour- 


Howe, in whoſe preſence the experiment was tried in 


ſevera! 


Some of thoſe who now appeared 
candidates for the prize deſerved encouragement for the 
| ingenuity of their ſeveral ſyſtems ; ; but he who ſeemed to 
enjoy the pre-eminencs in the opinion and favour of the 
publick, was Mr. Irwin, a native of Ireland, who con- 
trived a chair ſo artfully poiſed, that a perſon ſitting in it 
on board a ſhip, even in a rough ſea, can, through a 
teleſcope, obſerve the immerſion and emerſion of Jupi- 
ter's ſatellites, without being interrupted or incommoded 
by the motion of the veſſel. 
ed with the aſſiſtance and protection of Commodore Lord 
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ſeveral thipe at ſea with ſuch ſucceſs, that he granted a C H A P. 


certificate, ſignifying his approbation; and in conſequence 


of this, Mr. Irwin is ſaid to have obtained a conſiderable 


reward from the board of Admiralty. 
( XXXVIII. The people of England, happy in their 


ſituation, felt none of the ſtorms of war and deſolation 


which ravaged the neighbouring countries ; but, enriched 


by a ſurpriſing augmentation of commerce, enjoyed all the 


ſecurity of peace, and all the pleaſures of taſte and aflu- 
ence. The univerſity of Oxford having conferred the 
office of their chancellor, vacant by the death of the Earl 
of Arran, .upon another nobleman of equal honour and 
integrity, namely, the Earl of Weſtmorland, he made a 
publick entrance into that celebrated ſeat of learning with 
great magnificence, and was inſtalled amidſt the Encænia, 
which were celebrated with ſuch claſſical elegance of pomp, 
as might have rivalled the chief Roman feſtival of the 
Auguſtan age. The chancellor elect was attended by a 
ſplendid train of the nobility and perſons of diſtinction. 
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The city of Oxford was filled with a vaſt concourſe of 


ſtrangers. The proceſſions were contrived with taſte, 


and conducted with decorum. The inſtallation was per- 
formed with the moſt ſtriking ſolemnity. The congratu- 


latory verſes, and publick ſpeeches, breathed the ſpirit 


of old Rome; and the ceremony was cloſed by Dr. King, 


that venerable ſage of St. Mary Hall, who pronounced an 
oration in praiſe of the new chancellor with all the flow of 


_ Tully, animated by the fire of Demoſthenes. 


S XXXIX. Weſhall conclude the remarkable incidents | 


of this year*, that are detached from the proſecution of 
1 the 


* In the ſpring of this year the liberal arts ſuſtained a lamentable loſs in 
the death of George Frederick Handel, the moſt celebrated maſter in muſick 
which this age had produced. He was by birth a German; but had ſtudied in 
| Italy, and afterwards ſettled in England, where he met with the moſt 
| favourable reception, and reſided above half a century, univerſally admired for 


his ſtupendous genius in the ſublime parts of muſical compoſition. 
One would be apt to imagine that there was ſomething in the conſtitution 


of the air at this period, which was particularly unfavourable to old age, 
inaſmuch as, in the compaſs of a few months, the . perſons, temark- 


able 
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BOOK the war, with the detail of an event equally ſurpriſing 
—— and deplorable: A ſloop called the dolphin, bound from 


* 


the Canaries to New-York, met with ſuch unfavourable 
weather, that ſhe was detained one hundred and ſixty-five 
days in the paſſage, and the proviſion of the ſhip was al- 
together expended before the firſt fifty days were elapſed. 
The wretched etew had devoured their dog, cat, and all 
their ſhoes on board : at length, being reduced to the ut- 
moſt extremity, they agreed to caft lots for their lives, 


that the body of him upon whom the lot ſhould fall 
might ſerve tor {ome time to ſupport the furvivors. The 


wretched victim was one Antonio Galatia, a Spaniſh 
gentleman and paſſenger. Him they ſhot with a muſquet ; 


and having cut off his head, threw it overboard ; but the 


entrails, and the reſt of the carcaſe, they greedily devour- 


ed. This horrid banquet having, as it were, fleſhed the 


famiſhed crew, they began to talk of another ſacrifice, 
from which, however, they were diverted by the influ- 


_ ence and remonſtrances of their captain, who prevailed 


upon them to be fatisfied with a miſerable allowance to 
each per diem, cut from a pair of leather breeches found 
in the cabbin. Upon this calamitous pittance, re-en- 


forced with the. graſs which grew plentifully upon the 


deck, theſe poor objects made ſhift to ſubſiſt for twenty 


days, at the expiration of which they were relieved, and 


taken on board one Captain Bradſbaw, who chanced to 


fall in with them at ſea. By this time the whole crew, 


confiſting of ſeven men, were ſo ſqualid and emaciated, 


as to Exhibit an appearance at once piteous and terrible; 


and ſo reduced in point of ſtrength, that it was found 


neceſſary to uſe ropes and tackle for hoiſting them from 


one 


g able for their W died in che kingdom of Scotland: William Barnes, 
bo had been above ſeventy years a ſervant in the family of Brodie, died 


there, at the age of one hundred and nine. Catharine Mackenzie died in 


RNoſs-ſhire, at the age of one hundred and eighteen. © Janet Blair, deceaſed | 
_ at Monrmuſk, in the ſhire of Aberdeen, turned of one hundred and twelve. 
Alexander Stephens, in Bamff{hire, at the age of one hundred and eight. 


Janet Harper, at Bains -hole, at the age of one hundred and ſeven. Daniel 


Cameron, in Rannach, married when he was turned of one hundred, and | 
_ ſurvived his marriage thirty years, 
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ane ſhip to the other. The circumſtance of the lot C HA F. 
falling upon the Spaniard, who was the only foreigner on 
board, encourages a ſuſpicion that foul play was offered to 
this unfortunate ſtranger; but the moſt remarkable part of 
this whole incident is, that the maſter and crew could not 


contrive ſome ſort of tackle to catch fiſh, with which the 
ſea every where abounds, and which, no doubt, might 
be caught with the help of a little ingenuity. If im- 
plements of this kind were provided in every ſhip, they 


would probably prevent all thoſe tragical events at fea 


that are occaſioned by famine. 
$XL.Previous to the more capital operations in war, we 


{hall particulariſe the moſt remarkable captures that were 


made upon the enemy by ſingle ſhips of war, during the 


courſe of this ſummer and autumn. In the month of 


February a French privateer belonging to Granville, 


called the Marquis de Marigny, having on board near 


two hundred men, and mounted with twenty cannon, was 
taken by Captain Parker, commander of his Majeſty's 


ſhip the Montague; who likewiſe made prize of a ſmaller 
armed veſſel, from Dunkirk, of eight cannon and ſixty 
men. About the ſame period, Captain Graves, of the 
Unicorn, brought in the Moras privateer of St. Maloes, 
carrying two hundred men, and two-and-twenty cannon. 


Two large merchant-ſhips, loaded on the French King's 
account for Martinique, with proviſion, clothing, and 
arms, for the troops on that iſland, were taken by Cap- 


tain Lendrick, commander of the Brilliant; and an Eng- 


liſn tranſport from St. John's, having four hundred 


French priſoners on board, periſhed near the Weſtern 


Illands. Within the circle of the ſame month, a large 


French ſhip from St. Domingo, richly laden, fell in with 


the Favourite ſhip of war, and was carried into Gib- 
raltar. 


$ XII. In the month of February, 88 Hood, of 
his Majeſty s frigate the Veſtal, belonging to a ſmall | 
ſquadron commanded by Admiral Holmes, who had ſailed 


for the Weſt - Indies in January, being advanced a con- 
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— 
of | 


noire. 
_ niiral, continued the chaſe until he advanced within half 


action. 
Thirty men were killed and wounded on board the Veſtal. 


to a fail, which proved to be a French frigate called the 
Bellona, of two*hundred and twenty men, and two-and- 
thirty great guns, commanded by the Count de Beauho- 
Captain Hood, Having made a ſignal to the Ad- 


muſquet-ſhot of the enemy, and then poured in a broad- 


fide, which was immediately retorted. The engagement 
khus begun was maintained with great vigour on both 
_ tides for the ſpace of four hours; at the expirttion of 
which the Bellona ſtruck, after having loſt all her maſts | 


and rigging, together with about forty men killed in the 
Nor was the victor in a much better condition. 


Immediately after the enemy ſubmitted, all her rigging 
Veing deſtroyed by the ſhot, the topmaſts fell overboard; 


| and ſhe was otherwiſe ſo damaged, that ſhe could not pro- 
ceed on her voyage. Captain Hood, therefore, returned 


with his prize to Spithead; and afterwards met with a 


| gracious reception from his Majeſty, on account of the 
valour and conduct he had diſplayed on this occafion. 
The Bellona had failed in January from the iſland of 
| Martinique, along with the Floriſſant, and another French 


frigate, from which ſhe had been ſeparated in the paſſage. 


Immediately after this exploit, Captain Elliot, of the 
olus frigate, accompanied by the Iſis, made prize of a 
French ſhip, the Mignonne, of twenty guns, and one hun- 


dred and forty men, one of four frigates employed as con- 


voy to a large fleet of merchant-ſhips, near the ifland of 


Rhee. 


S XIII. In the month of March, the Engliſh frigates 
theSouthampton and Melampe, commanded by the Cap- 


tains Gilchriſt and Hotham, being at fea to the northward 
on a cruiſe, fell in with the Danae, a French ſhip of forty 
\ cannon, and three hundred and thirty men, which was 


engaged by Captain Hotham in a ſhip of half the force, 


whomaintained the battle a conſiderable time with admira- 


blegallantry, before his conſort could come to his aſſiftance. 
As they fought in the dark, Captain Gilchriſt was * 


G E OR G E IL 

to lie by for ſome time, becauſe he could not diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other; but no ſooner did the day appear 
than he bore down upon the Danae with his uſual impe- 


tuoſity, and ſoon compelled her to ſurrender : ſhe did not 
ſtrike, however, until thirty or forty of her men were 


flain: and the gallant Captain Gilchriſt received a grape- 
ſhot in his ſhoulder, which, though it did not deprive him 


of life, yet rendered him incapable of future ſervice: a 
_ misfortune the more to be lamented, as it happened to a 
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brave officer in the vigour of his age, and in the midſt of 


a ſanguinary war, which might have afforded him many 
other opportunities of ſignalizing his courage for the 
honour and advantage of his country. Another remark- 


able exploit was atchieved about the ſame juncture by 


Captain Barrington, commander of the ſhip Achilles, 


mounted with ſixty cannon, who, to the weſtward of 


Cape Finiſtere, encountered a French ſhip of equal force, 
called the Count de St. Florentin, bound from Cape 
Francois on the iſland of Hiſpaniola to Rochefort, under 


the command of the Sieur de Montay, who was obliged to 


ſtrike, after a cloſe and obſtinate engagement, in which he 


| himſelf was mortally wounded, a great number of his men 


{lain, and his ſhip fo damaged, that ſhe was with diffi- 
culty brought into Falmouth. Captain Barrington ob- 


tained the victory at the expenſe of about five-and-twenty 


men killed and wounded, and all his rigging, which the 
enemy's ſhot rendered uſeleſs. Two ſmall privateers from 

Dunkirk were alſo taken, one called the Marquis de Bareil, 
by the Brilliant, which carried her into Kinſale in Ireland; 


the other called the Carilloneur, which ſtruck to the Grace 


cutter, aſſiſted by the boats of the ſhip Rocheſter, com- 
manded by Captain Duff, who ſent her into the Downs. 
S XLIII. About the latter end of March, Captain 
Samuel Falkner, in the ſhip Windſor, of ſixty guns, 
cruiſing to the weſtward, diſcovered four large ſhips to 
leeward, which, when he approached them, formed the 
line of battle a-head, in order to give him a warm re- 
ception. He accordingly cloſed with the ſternmoſt ſhip, 
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which ſuſtained his fire about an hour: then the otlier 


three bearing away with all the ſail they could carry, ſhe 
ſtruck ker colours, and was conducted to Liſbon. She 


proved to be the Duc de Chartres, pierced for ſixty cannon, 


though at that time carrying no more than four- and- 
twenty, with a complement of three hundred men, about 


thirty of whom were killed in the action. She belonged, 
with the other three that eſcaped, to the French Eaſt- 


India company, was loaded with gunpowder and naval 
ſtores, and bound for Pondicherry. Two privateers, 
called La Chaſſeur and Le Conquerant, the one from 
Dunkirk, and the other from Cherbourg, were taken and 


caaried into Plymouth by Captain Hughes, of his Majeſty's 


frigate the Tamer. A third, called the Deſpatch, from 


Morlaix, was brought into Penzance by the Diligence 
floop, under the command of Captain Eaſtwood. A 
fourth, called the Baſque, from Bayonne, furniſhed with 


two-and-twenty guns, and above two hundred men, fel! 


into the hands of Captain Parker, of the Brilliant, who 
_ conveyed her into Plymouth. Captain Antrobus, of the 


Surprife, took the Vieux, a privateer of Bourdeaux : 


and a fifth, from Dunkirk, truck to Captain Knight, of 


the Liverpool, off Yarmouth. In the month of May a 
French frigate, called the Arethufa, mounted with two- 
and-thirty cannon, manned with a large complement of 
hands, under the command of 'the Marquis de Vaudri- 
eul, ſubmitted to two Britiſh frigates, the Venus and the 
Thames, commanded by the Captains Harriſon and Colby, 
after a warm engagement, in which ſixty men were killed 
and wounded on the ſide of the enemy, In the begin- 
ning of June an armed fhip, belonging to Dunkirk, was 


brought into the Downs, by Captain Angel, of the Stag; 


and a privateer of force, .called the Counteſs de la Serre, 


was ſubdued and taken, after an obſtinate action, by Cap- | 


tain Moore, of his Majefty's ſhip the Adventure. 


$ XLIV. Several armed fhips of the enemy, and rich 
prizes, were taken in the Weſt-Indies, particularly two p 
French * frigates, and two Dutch ſhips with French com- 
E . | modities, ; 


moddities, all richly laden, by ſome of the ſhips of the C H A P. 


ſquadron which Vice-Admiral Cotes commanded on the 


Jamaica ſtation. A fifth, called the Velour, from St. 


Domingo, with a valuable cargo on board, being fortified 
with twenty cannon, and above one hundred men, fell in 


with the Favourite ſloop of war, under the command of 
Captain Edwards, who, after an obſtinate diſpute, carried 
her in triumph to Gibraltar. At St. Chriſtopher's, in 


the Weſt-Indies, Captain Collingwood, commander of 


the king's ſhip the Creſcent, attacked two French frigates, 


the Amethyſteand Berkeley; the former of which eſcaped, 
after a warm engagement, in which the Creſcent's rigging 
Vas ſo much damaged, that fhe could not purſue : but the 


other was taken, and conveyed into the harbour of Baſſe- 
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terre. Notwithſtanding the vigilance and courage of the 


Engliſn cruiſers in thoſe ſeas, the French privateers 
Keel to ſuch a degree, that in the courſe of this year 


they took above two hundred fail of Britiſh ſhips, valued 
at ſix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. | This their 
ſucceſs is the more remarkable, as by this time the iſland 


| of Guadaloupe was in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and Com- 
modore Moore commanded a numerous ſquadron in 
| thoſe very latitudes. 


$8 XLV. In the beginning of Ottober, the We 


ſhip of war, mounted with ſeventy-four guns, under the 


command of Captain Porter, cruiſing in the chops of the 
Channel, deſcried to windward a large ſhip, which proved 


to be the Floriflant, of the ſame force with the Hercules. 
Her commander, perceiving the Engliſh ſhip giving chaſe, 


did not ſeem to decline the action; but bore down upon 


her in a ſlanting direction, and the engagement began 


with great fury. In a little time, the Hercules having 


loſt her top-maſt, and all her rigging being ſhot away, 


the enemy took advantage of this diſaſter, made the beſt 
of his way, and was purſued till eight o'clock next morn- 


. ing, when he eſcaped behind the iſle of Oleron. Captain 


Porter was wounded in the head with a grape-ſhot, and 


. loſt the uſe of one leg in the engagement. 
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and ſhells upon the aſſailants. 
in ſeveral places, and burned with great fury; ſome of 
the boats were overturned, and a few of them reduced to 
aſhes, while the inhabitants forſook the place in the ut- 
moſt conſternation : nevertheleſs, the damage done to the 
enemy was too inconſiderable to make amends for the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
$ XLVI. Having taken notice of all the remarkable 


captures and exploits that were made and atchie ved by 


ſingle ſhips ſince the commencement of the preſent year, 


we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the actions that were 
performed in this period by the different ſquadrons that 


conſtituted the naval power of Great- Britain. Intelli- 
gence having been received that the enemy meditated an 


invaſion upon ſome of the Britiſh territories, and that a 


number of flat- bottomed boats were prepared at Havre- de- 
Grace, for the purpoſe of diſembarking troops, Rear- 


Admiral Rodney was, in the beginning of July, detached 
with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips and bombs to annoy and 


overawe that part of the coaſt of France. He accordingly 
anchored j in the road of Havre, and made a dit ſpoſition to 
execute the inſtructions he had received. The bomb 
veſſels being placed in the narrow channel of the river 


leading to Honfleur, began to throw their ſhells, and 


continued the bombardment for two-and-fifty hours, 
without intermiſſion, during which a numerous body of 


French troops was employed in throwing up entrench- 


ments, erecting new batteries, and firing both with ſhot 
The town was ſet on fire 


expenſe of the armament, and the loſs of nineteen hun- 


dred ſhells and eleven hundred carcaſſes; which were ex- 
pended i in this expedition. 
are at beſt but expenſive and unprofitable operations, 


Bombardments of this kind 


and may be deemed a barbarous method of proſecuting 


war, inaſmuch as the damage falls upon the wretched in- 
habitants, who have given no cauſe of offence, and who 
are generally ſpared by an humane enemy, unleſs they 
have committed ſome particular act of provocation. 


$ XLVII. The honour of the Britith flag was much 


more effcctuall y aſſerted by the gallant Admiral Boſcawen, 


* ho, 
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who, as we have already obſerved, was entruſted with the C nu P, 
conduct of a ſquadron in the Mediterranean. It muſt be 


owned, however, that his firſt attempt ſavoured of temerity, 
Having in vain diſplayed the Britiſh flag in fight of 'Tou- 


lon, by way of defiance to the French fleet that lay there 


at anchor, he ordered three ſhips of the line, commanded 


by the Captains Smith, Harland, and Barker, to advance 


and burn two ſhips that lay cloſe to the mouth of the 


harbour. They accordingly approached with great intre- 


pidity, and met with a very warm reception from diyers 


batteries which they had not before perceived. Two 


ſmall forts they attempted to deſtroy, and cannonaded for 
ſome time with great fury ; but being over-matched by 
ſuperior force, and the wind ſubſiding into a calm, they 


ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and were towed off with 


great difficulty, in a very ſhattered condition. The Ad- 
miral ſeeing three of his beſt ſhips ſo roughly handled, in 


this enterpriſe, returned to Gibraltar in order to refit; and 
MN. de la Clue, the French commander of the ſquadron at 
Toulon, ſeiſed this opportunity of failing, in hopes of 


paſling the Straits mouth unobſerved, his fleet conſiſting 


of twelve large ſhips, and three frigates. Admiral Boſ- 
cawen, who commanded fourteen fail of the line, with 

two frigates, and as many fire-ſhips, having refitted his 
ſquadron, detached one frigate to cruiſe off Malaga, and 


another to hover between Eſtepona and Ceuta- point; 


with a view to keep a good look- out, and give timely no- 


tice in caſe the enemy ſhould approach. On the ſeven- 


teenth day of Auguſt, at eight in the evening, the Gibral- 
tar frigate made a ſignal that fourteen fail appeared on the 


Barbary ſhore, to the eaſtward of Ceuta ; upon which the 


Engliſh admiral immediately heaved up his anchors and 
went to ſea : at day-light he deſcried ſeven large ſhips 
lying to; but when the Engliſh ſquadron forebore to an- 


ſwer their ſignal, they diſcovered their miſtake, ſet all their 


fails, and made the beſt of their way. This was the : 
greater part of the French ſquadron commanded by M. de 
85 Clue, from whom five of his large ſhips and three fri- 
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2 and the enemy hoiſted all the ſail they could carry. Mr. 
Boſcawen having ſhifted his flag from the Namur to the 
Newark, joined ſome other ſhips in attacking the Centaur, 


the Souveraine, which was a heavy failer. At noon the 
wind, which had blown a freſh gale, died away, and al- 
though Admiral Boſcawen had made fignal to chaſe, and 
engage in a line of battle a-head, it was not till half an 


hour after two that ſome of his headmoſt ſhips could cloſe 


with the rere of the enemy ; which, though preatly out- 
numbered, fought with uncommon bravery. The Eng- 


liſh admiral, without waiting to return the fire of the 
ſternmoſt, which he received as he paſſed, uſed all his en- 
deavours to come up with the Ocean, which M. de la 
Clue commanded in perſon ; and about four o'clock in 
the pfternoon running athwart her hawſe, poured into her 
a furious broadſide : thus the engagement began with 
equal vigour on both ſides, This diſpute, however, was of 
ſhort duration. In about half an hour Admiral Bof- 


cawen's mizen-maſt and topſail yards were ſhot away; 


of ſeventy- four guns, which, being thus overpowered, 


was obliged to ſurrender. The Britiſh admiral purſued 
them all night, during which the Souveraine, and the 
Guerrier, altered their courſe, and deſerted their command- 

er. At dayebreak, M. de la Clue, whoſe left leg had 
been broke in the engagement, perceiving the Engliſh 

ſquadron crowding all their fails to come up with him, 


and finding himſelf on the coaſtof Portugal, determined to 


burn his ſhips, rather than they ſhould fall into the hands 


of the victors. The Ocean was run aſhore two leagues 


from Lagos, near the fort of Almadana, the commander 
of which fired three ſhot at the Engliſh ; another cap- 
| tain of the French ſquadron followed the example of his 
commander, and both endeavoured todiſembark their men; 
but the ſea being rough, this proved a very tedious and 
difficult attempt. The captains of the Temeraire and 
Medeſte, 1 of en their Ace anchored as 


Near 
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of enjoying their protection; but in this hope they were 
diſappointed. M. de la Clue had been landed, and the 
command of the Ocean was left to the Count de Carne, 


Who, having received one broadſide from the America, 
ſtruck his colours, and the Engliſh took pofleffion of 
this noble prize, the beſt ſhip in the French navy, mount- 


ed with eighty cannon. Captain Bently, of the War- 


ſpight, who had remarkably ſignaliſed hiinſelf by his courage 
during the action of the preceding day, attacked the Te- 
meraire, of ſeventy-four guns, and brought her off with 
little damage. Vice-Admiral Broderick, the ſecond in 
command, advancing with his diviſion, burned the Re- 


doubtable, of ſeventy-four guns, which was bulged, and 


abandoned by her men and officers ; but they made prize 


of the Modeſte, carrying ſixty-four guns, which had not 
been much injured in the engagement. This victory was 
obtained by the Engliſh admiral at a very ſmall expenſe of 
men; the whole number of the killed and wounded not 


_ exceeding two hundred and fifty on board of the Britiſh 
ſſquadron, though the carnage among the enemy muſt 
have been much more conſiderable, as M. de la Clue, in 
his letter to the French ambaſſador at Liſbon, owned that 
on board of his own ſhip, the Ocean, one hundred men 
were killed on the ſpot, and ſeventy dangerouſly wounded : 
but the moſt ſevere circumſtance of this diſaſter was the 
loſs of four capital ſhips, two of which were deſtroyed, 


and the other two brought in triumph to England, to be 


numbered among the beſt bottoms of the Britiſh navy. 


What augmented the good fortune of the victors, was, 


that not one officer loſt his life in the engagement. 


Captain Bently, whom the Admiral diſpatched to Eng- 
land with the tidings of his ſucceſs, met with a gracious 


reception from the King, wh knighted him for his 


. 
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tranſactions of the year, eſpecially thoſe that happened in 


| the European ſeas, that they may be comprehended as it 
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3 Order of time, poſtpone many previous events of import- 
| 175 9. 


ance, and record the laſt action by ſea that in the courſe 
of this year diſtinguiſhed the flag of Great-Britain. The 
court of Verſailles, in erder to embarraſs the Britiſh 


miniſtry, and divert their attention from all external 


expeditions, had in the winter projected a plan for invad- 
ing ſome part of the Britiſh dominions ; and in the begin- 
ning of the year had actually begun to make preparations 
on different parts of their coaſt for carrying this deſign into 
execution. Even as far back as the latter end of May, 

meſſages from the King to both Houſes of parliament were 
delivered by the Earl of Holderneſſe and Mr. Pitt, the two 


ſecretaries of ſtate, ſignifying that his Majeſty had re- 
ceived advices of preparations making by the French 
court, with a deſign to invade Great-Britain: that though 


perſuaded, by theuniverſalzeal and affection of his people, 


any ſuch attempt muſt, under the bleſling of God, end in 
the deſtruction of thoſe who engaged in it; yet he ap- 
prehended he ſhould not act conſiſtent with that paternal 


care and concernwhichhe had always ſhewn for the ſafety 


and preſervation of his ſubjects, if he omitted any means 


in his power which might be neceſſary for their defence: 
he, therefore, acquainted the parliament with his having 
received repeated intelligenceof the enemy's preparations : 


to the end that his Majeſty might, if he ſhould think pro- 


per, in purſuance of the late act of parliament, cauſe the 


militia, or ſuch part thereof as ſhould be neceſſary, to be 
drawn out and embodied, in order to march as occafion 
ſhould require. Theſe meſſages were no ſooner read, 


than each Houſe ſeparately reſolved to preſent an addreſs, 
thanking his Majeſty for having communicated this in- 


telligence; aſſuring him that they would, with their lives 
and fortunes, ſupport him againſt all attempts whatever : 

that, warmed with affection and zeal for his perſon and 
government, and animated by indignation at the daring 


deſigns of: an enemy whoſe fleet had N ſhunned the 


terrour of the Britifh 1 nav Ps they would chearfully exert 
| their 
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. 
their utmoſt efforts to repel all inſults, and effectually en- C H A F. 


able their ſovereign, not only to diſappoint the attempts of 


France, but, by the bleſſing of God, turn them to their 
own confuſien. The Commons at the ſame time reſolved 
upon another addreſs, deſiring his Majeſty would give di- 
rections to his lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, ridings, 


and places within South-Britain, to uſe their utmoſt dili- 
gence and attention in executing the ſeveral acts of par- 


liament made for the better ordering the militia. 
$ XLIX. Theſe and other precautionary ſteps were 
accordingly taken ; but the adminiſtration wiſely placed 


their chief dependence upon the ſtrength of the navy, part | 


of which was ſo divided and ſtationed, as to block up all 
the harbours of France in which the enemy were known 
to make any naval armament of conſequence. We have 


ſeen | in what manner Rear-Admiral Rodney viſited the 
town and harbour of Havre-de-Grace, and ſcoured that , 
part of the coaſt in ſucceſſive cruiſes: we have alſo recorded 


the expedition and victory of Admiral Boſcawen over the 


ſquadron of La Clue, which was equipped at Toulon, 


with a deſign to aſſiſt in the projected invaſion. Notwith- 


ſtanding this diſaſter, the French miniſtry perſiſted in their 
deſign; towards the execution of which they had pre- 


pared another conſiderable fleet, in theharbours of Roche- 
fort, Breſt, and Port-Louis, to be commanded by M. de 


Conflans, and re- enforced by aconſiderable body of troops, 


which were actually aſſembled under the Duc d' Aiguillon, 


at Vannes, in Lower Bretagne. Flat-bottomed boats and 
tranſports to be uſed in this expedition were prepared in 
different ports on the coaſt of France; and a ſmall ſqua- 


dron was equipped at Dunkirk, under the command of an 
enterpriſing adventurer, called Thurot, who had, in the 
courſe of the preceding year, ſignaliſed his courage and 


conduct in a large privateer called the Belleiſle, which had 
ſcoured the North Seas, taken a number of ſhips, and at 


one time maintained an obſtinate battle againſt two Eng- 
liſh frigates, which were obliged to deſiſt, after having re- 


ceived conſiderable damage. This man's name became a 


terrour 


yn ; 
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pms to the merchants of Great-Britain z for his va- 


lour was not more remarkable in battle than his conduct 
in cluding the purſuit of the Britiſh cruiſers, who were 


| ſucceflively detached in queſt of him, through every part 
of the German Ocean and North ſea, as far as the iſland 


of Orkneys. It mult be likewiſe owned, for the honour 
of human nature, that this bold mariner, though deſtitute 


of tlie advantages of birth and education, was remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed by his generoſity and compaſſion tothoſe who 


had the misfortune to fall into his power; and that his 


deportment in every reſpect entitled him to a much more 
Honourable rank in the ſervice of his country. The court 
of Verſailles were not inſenſible to his merit. He obtain- 
ed a commiſſion from the French King, and was veſted 
with the command of the ſmall armament now fitting ou: 
in the harbour of Dunkirk. The Britiſh government 
being appriſed of all theſe particulars, took ſuch meaſures 


to defeat the purpoſed invaſion as muſt have conveyed a 


very high idea of the power of Great-Britain to thoſe who 


_ eonlidered, that, excluſive of the force oppoſed to this 


deſign, they at the ſame time carried on the moſt vigorous 


and important operations of war in Germany, America, 
the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. Thurot's armament at Dun- 


kirk was watched by an Engliſh ſquadron in the Downs, 
commanded by Commodore Boys; the port of Havre was 


guarded by Rear-Admiral Rodney; Mr. Boſcawen had 
been ſtationed off Toulon, and the coaſt of Vannes was 
i feoured by a ſmall ſquadron detached from Sir Edward 
Hawke, who had during the ſummer blocked up the har- 
bour of Breſt, where Conflans lay with his fleet, in order 
to be joined by the other diviſions of the armament. 

- Theſe different ſquadrons of the Britiſh navy were con- 
_ nected by a chain of ſeparate cruiſers; ſo that the whole 


. coaſt of France, from Dunkirk to the extremity of Bre- 
tagne, was diſtreſſed by an actual blockade. 


$ L. The French miniſtry being thus hampered, forbore 


- their attempt upon Britain; and the projected invaſion 


ſeemed to yy in ſuſpenſe till the month of Auguſt, in 


the 
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the beginning of which their army in geen was de- C H A p. 


feated at Minden. Their deſigns in that country being 
baffled by this diſaſter, they ſeemed to convert their chief 
attention to their ſea-armament; the preparations were 


reſumed with redoubled vigour; and even after the defeat 


of La Clue, they reſolved to try their fortune in a deſcent. 
They now propoſed to diſembark a body of troops in Ire- 
land. Thurot received orders to fail from Dunkirk with 


the firſt opportunity, and ſhape his courſe round the nor- 
thern parts of Scotland, that he might alarm the coaſt of 
Ireland, and make a diverſion from that part where Con- 
flans intended to effectuate the diſembarkationof his forces. 
The tranſports and ſhips of war were aſſembled at Breft 
and Rochefort, having on board a train of artillery, with 


ſaddles, and other accoutrements for cavalry, to be mount- 
ed in Ireland; and a body of French troops, including 


part of the Iriſn brigade, was kept in readineſs to embark. 
The execution of this ſcheme was, however, prevented by 


the vigilance of Sir Edward Hawke, who blocked up the 


harbour of Breſt with a fleet of twenty-three capital ſhips 

while another ſquadron of ſmaller ſhips and frigates, under 
the command of Captain Duff, continued to cruiſe along 
the French coaſt, from Port L' Orient, in Bretagne, to the 


point of St. Gilles in Poitou. At length, however, in the 
beginning of November, the Britiſh ſquadron, command- 


ed by Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy, and Rear- 


Admiral Geary, were driven from the coaſt of France by 
ſtreſs of weather, and on the ninth day of the month 


anchored in Torbay. The French admiral, Conflans, 


ſnatched this opportunity of ſailing from Breſt, with one- 
and-twenty fail of the line and four frigates, in hopes of 


being able to deſtroy the Engliſh ſquadron commanded by 

Captain Duff, before the larger fleet could return from the 
coaſt of England. Sir Edward Hawke having recerved in- 
telligence that the French fleet had ſailed from Breſt, im- 

mediately ſtood to fea, in order to purſue them; and in 


the mean time, the government iſſued orders for guarding 
all thoſe parts of the coaſt that were . the moſt ex- 
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O OR poſed to a deſcent. The hand-forces were put in motion, 
and quartered along the ſhore of Kent and Suflex : all the 


« a F ſhips of war in the different harbours, even thoſe that had 


juſt arrived from America, were ordered to put to fea, 
and every ftep'\ was $ taken to dilconcert the ESE of the 
enemy. 

SIL While theſe- FOI were ben with equal 
vigour and deliberation, Sir Edward Hawke ſteered his 
courſe directly for Quiberon, on the coaſt of Bretagne, 
which he ſuppoſed would be the rendezvous of the French 


fquadron ; but, notwithſtanding his utmoſt efforts, he was 


driven by a hard gale conſiderably to the weſtward, where 
he was joined by two frigates, the Maidſtone and Coven- 
try. Theſe he directed to keep a-head of the ſquadron. 

The weather growing more moderate, the former made 
the ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, on the twentieth day of No- 


vember, at half an hour paſt eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and in an hour afterwards difcovered them to be the 


enemy's ſquadron. They were at that time in chaſe of 


Captain Duff's ſquadron, which now joined the large 


fleet, after having run ſome riſque of being taken. Sir 
Edward Hawke, who, when the Maidſtone gave the firſt 


Notice, had formed the line a-breaſt, now perceiving that 


the French admiral endeavoured to eſcape with all tlie ſail 


he could carry, threw out a ſignal for feven of his ſhips 


that were neareſt the enemy to chaſe, and endeavour to 
detain them, until they could be re-enforced by the reſt 


of the ſquadron, which were ordered to form into 2 


line of battle a-head, as they chaſed, that no time 
might be loſt in the purſuit. Conſidering the roughneſs of 


the weather, which wasextremely tempeſtuous; the nature 


of the coaſt, which is in this place rendered very hazard- 


ous by a great number of ſand- banks, ſhoals, rocks, and 


iſlands, as entirely unknown to the Britiſh ſailors, as they 


were familiar to the French navigators ; the dangers of a 


ſhort day, dark night, and lee-ſhore ; it required extra- 
ordinary reſolution in the Engliſh admiral to attempt ho- 


ſtilities on this occaſion: but Sir Edward Hawke, ſteeled 


with 
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With the integrity and fortitude of his own heart, animated C * P. 
by a warm love for his country, and well acquainted with „ 


the importance of the ſtake on which the ſafety of that 
country in a great meaſure depended, was reſolved to run 


extraordinary riſques in his endeavours to fruſtrate at once 


a boaſted ſcheme projected for the annoyance of his fellow- 
ſubjects. With regard to his ſhips of the line, he had 
but the advantage of one in point of number, and no ſupe- 
riority in men or metal, conſequently, M. de Conflane 


might have hazarded a fair battle on the open ſea, without 
any imputation of temerity: but he thought proper to play 
a more artful game, though it did not ſucceed according 


to his expectation. He kept his fleet in a body, and re- 
tired cloſe in ſhore, with a view to draw the Engliſh ſqua- 


dron among the ſhoals and iſlands, on which hehoped they 


would pay dear for their raſhneſs and impetuoſity, while he 


and his officers, who were perfectly acquainted with the 
navigation, could either ſtay, and take advantage of the 


diſaſter, or, if hard preſſed, retire through channels un- 


known to the Britiſh pilots. At half an hour after two, 


the van of the Engliſh fleet began the engagement with 
the rear of the enemy, in the neighbourhood of Belleiſſe. 
Every ſhip as ſhe advanced poured in a broadſide on the 
fternmoſt of the French, and bore down upon their van, 
leaving the rear to thoſe that came after. Sir Edward 
Hawke, in the Royal George, of one hundred and ten 
guns, reſerved his fire in paſſing through the rear of the 
enemy, and ordered his maſter to bring him along: ſide of 
the French admiral, who commanded in perſon on board 


the Soleil Royal, a ſhip mounted with eighty cannon, 
and provided with a complement of twelve hundred men. 
When the pilot remonſtrated that he could not obey his 


command, without the moſt imminent riſque of running 
upon a ſhoal, the brave veteran replied, © You have done 


« your duty in ſhowing the danger; now you are to com- 
« ply with my order, and lay me along- ſide the Soleil 
«© Royal.” His wiſh was gratified : the Royal George 


ranged.up with the French admiral, The Theſce, an- 


other 
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B WW K other large ſhip of the enemy, running up between the two 
| _ , commanders, ſuſtained the fire that was reſerved for the 


Soleil Royal; but inreturningthefirſt broadfidefoundered, 
in conſequence of the high ſea that entered her lower deck- 


ports, and filled her with water. Notwithſtanding the 


baiſterous weather, a great number of ſhips on both ſides 


_ fought with equal fury and dubious ſucceſs, till about four 
inthe afternoon, when the Formidable truck her colours. 
The Superbe ſhared the fate ofthe Theſee in going to the 
bottom. The Hero hauled down her colours in token 
of ſubmiſſion, and dropped anchor; but the wind was ſo 
high, that no boat could be ſent to take poſſeſſion. By 


this time day-light began to fail, and the greater part of the 
French fleet eſcaped under cover of the darkneſs. Night 


approaching, the wind blowing with augmented violence 
on a lee-ſhore, and the Britiſh ſquadron being entangled 
among unknown ſhoals and iſlands, Sir Edward Hawke 
made the ſignal for anchoring; to the weſtward of the ſmall 
iſland Dumet; and here the fleet remained all night in a 


very dangerous riding, alarmed by the fury of the ſtorm, 


and the inceſſant firing of guns of diſtreſs, without their 
knowing whether it proceeded from friend or enemy. 
The Soleil Royal had, under favour of the night, anchor- 
_ ed alſo in the midſt of the Britiſh ſquadron but at day- 
break M. de Conflans ordered her cable to be cut, and ſhe 
drove a-ſhore to the weſtward of Crozie. The Engliſh 


admiral immediately made ſignal to the Eſſex to flip cable, 


and purſue her; and, in obeying this order, ſhe ran un- 
fortunately on a ſand-· bank called Lefour, where the Re- 
ſolution, another ſhip of the Britiſh ſquadron, was already 
grounded. Here they were both irrecoverably loſt, in fpite 
of all the aſſiſtance that could be given: but all their men, 


and part of their ſtores, were ſaved, and the wrecks ſet on 
fire by ,order of the admiral. He likewiſe detached the 


Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance to deſtroy the Soleil 


Royal, which was burned by her own people, before the 
Englifh ſhips could approach; but they arrived time 


n to reduge the Hero to aſhes on the e, where 
ſhe 


l 
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miral, perceiving ſeven large ſhips of the enemy riding at 
anchor between Point Penvas and the mouth of the river 


Vilaine, made the fignalto weigh, in order to attack them, 
but the fury of the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 


he was obliged to remain at anchor, and even order the 


top-gallant-maſts to be ſtruck. In the mean time, the 


French ſhips being lightened of theircannon, their officers 


took advantage of the flood, and a more moderate gale 
under the land, to enter the Vilaine, where they lay within 
half a mile of the entrance, protected by ſome occaſional 


batteries erected on the thore, and by two large frigates 


moored acroſs the mouth of the harbour. Thus they 


were effectually ſecured from any attempts of ſmall veſſels; 
and as for large ſhips, there was not water ſufficient to 


float them within fighting diſtance of the enemy. On 


the whole, this battle, in whicha very inconſiderable num- 


ber of lives was loſt, may be conſidered as one of the moſt 
perilous and important actions that ever happened in any 
war between the two nations ; for it not only defeated the 


projected invaſion, which had hung menacing ſo long 


over the apprehenſions of Great-Britain ; but it gave the 


finiſhing blow to the naval power of France, which was 
totally diſabled from undertaking any thing of conſe- 
quence in the ſequel*. By this time, indeed, Thurot had 


_ eſcaped from Dunkirk, and directed his courſe to the 
North-Sea, whither he was followed by Commodore Boys, 
who nevertheleſs was diſappointed in his purſuit ; but the 

fate of that enterpriſing adventurer falls under the annals 
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the had boli alſo ſtranded; andthe Juſte, another of their C © P. 
great ſhips, periſhed in the mouth of the Loire. 'The Ad- 
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of the enſuing year, among the tranſactions of which it 
ſhall be recorded. As for Sir Edward Hawke, he conti- 


nued cruiſing off the coaſt of Bretagne for a conſiderable 


9 Ann Hh time 
* During this war, the Engliſh had already taken and deſtroyed twent y- 


ſeven French ſhips of the line, and thirty- one frigates: two of their great ſhips 
and four frigates periſhed ; ſo that their whole loſs, in this particular, amount= 
ed to ſixty- four; whereas, the loſs of Great-Britain did not exceed ſeven ſail 
of the line, and five frigates. Ii may be eafily conceived how the French 


marine, at firſt greatly inferior to the naval power of Britain, muſt haue 


affected by this dreadful balance to its prejudice, 
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BOOK time after the victory he had obtained, taking particular 
care to block up the mouth of the river Vilaine, that the 
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ſeven French ſhips might not eſcape and join M. CLonflans, 


who made fhift to reach Rochefort with the ſhattered re- 


mains of his ſquadron. Indeed, this fer vice became ſuch 


. a conſiderable object in the eyes of the Þritiſh miniſtry, that 
a large fleet was maintained upon this coaſt, apparently for 
no other purpoſe, during a whole year, and, after all, the 


enemy eluded their vigilance. Sir Edward Hawke, hav- 
ing undergone a long and dangerous conflict with tem- 
peſtuous weather, was at length recalled, and preſented to 


his ſovereign, who gratiſied him with a conſiderable pen- 


fion, for the courage and conduct he had fo often and fo 
long diſplayed in the fervice of his country; and his ex- 


. traordinary merit was afterwards honoured withthe appro- 


bation of the parliament, The people of France were ſo 


diſpirited by the defeat of their army at Minden, and the 
diſaſter of their ſquadron at Lagos, that the miniftry of 
Verſailles thought proper to conceal the extent of their laſt 


misfortune under a palliating detail publiſhed in the Ga- 


zette of Paris, as a letter from M. Conflans to the Count 


de St. Florentin, ſecretary of the marine. In this partial 


miſrepreſentation their admiral was made to affirm, that 
the Britiſh fleet confiſted of forty ſhipsof the line of battle, 


beſides frigates; that the Soleil Royal had obliged the 
Royal George to ſheer off; that the ſeven ſhips which 


retreated into the river Vilaine had received very little 
damage, and would be ſoon repaired; and that, by the 
junction of Bompart's ſquadron, he ſhould be ſoon able to 
give a good account of the Engliſh admiral. Theſe tu- 


mid aſſertions, fo void of truth, are not to be imputed to an 
illiberal ſpirit of vain glory, ſo much as to a political de- 


ſign of extenuating the national * and l 
the ſpirit of the people. 5 
§ LIE. The alarm of the French invaſion, which was 
thus ſo happily fruſtrated, not only diſturbed the quiet of 


Great-Britain, but alſo diffuſed itſelf to the kingdom of 


inn. where it was productive of ſome publick diſ- 


order. 
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order. In thi latter end of October the two Houſes of 


parliament, aſſembled at Dublin, received a formal meſ- 
ſage from the Duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of that 
kingdom, to the following effect: That, by a letter from 
the ſecretary of ſtate, written by his Majeſty's expreſs 


command, it appeared that France, far from reſigning 


her plan of invaſion, on account of the diſaſter that befel 


her Toulon ſquadron, was more and more confirmed in 


her purpoſe, and even inſtigated by deſpair itfelf, to at- 


tempt at all hazards the only reſource the ſeemed to have 
left for thwarting, by a diverſion at home, the meaſures 


of England abroad in proſecuting a war which hitherto 


opened, in all parts of the world, ſo unfavourable a pro- 
ſpect to the views of French ambition : that in cafe the 


body of French troops, amounting to eighteen thouſand 
men, under the command of the Duc d'Aigvillon, 
_ aſſembled at Vannes, where alſo a ſufficient number of 
tranſports was prepared, ſhould be able to elude the Bri- 


tiſn ſquadron, Ireland would, in all probability, be one 


of their chief objects; his grace thought it, therefore, in- 
cumbent upon him, in a matter of ſuch high importance 
to the welfare of that kingdom, to communicate this in- 
telligence to the Iriſh parliament. He told them, his 
| Majeſty would make no doubt but that the zeal of his 


faithful proteſtant ſubjects in that kingdom had been 


already ſufficiently quickened by the repeated accounts 
received of the enemy's dangerous deſigns, and actual pre- 
parations made, at a vaſt expenſe, in order to invede the 

ſeveral parts of the Britiſh dominions. He gave them to 

underſtand he had received his ſovereign's commands to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to animate and excite his loyal 


people of Ireland to exert their well-known zeal and fi pirit 
in ſupport of his Majeſty's government, and in defence of 


all that was dear to them, by timely preparation to reſiſt 
and fruſtrate any attempts of the enemy todiſturb thequiet 
and ſhake the ſecurity of this kingdom: he, therefore, 


in the ſtrongeſt manner, recommended it to them to mani- 


teſt, upon this occaſion, that zeal for the preſent happy 
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eſtabliſhment, and that affection for his Majeſty's perſon 
and government, by which the parliament of that nation 
had been 16 often diſtinguiſhed. Immediately after this 
meſſage was communicated, the Houſe of Commons una- 


nimoufly reſolved to preſent an addreſs to the Lord-Lieu- 


| tenant, thanking his grace for the care and concern he 


had ſhown for the ſafety of Ireland in having imparted 


notes of bankers in payment: a reſolution which effectu- 


intelligence of ſo great importance; deſiring him to make 
uſe of ſuch means as ſhould appear to him the moſt effectual 


for the ſecurity and defence of the kingdom; and aſſuring 
him, that the Houſe would make good whatever expenſe 


ſhould be neceſſarily incurred for that purpoſe. This in- 
timation, and the ſteps that were taken in conſequence 
of it for the defence of Ireland, produced ſuch appre- 
henſions and diſtraction among the people of that king- 


dom, as had well nigh proved fatal to the publick cre- 
dit. In the firſt tranſports of popular fear, there was 


ſuch an extraordinary run upon the banks of Dublin, 


that ſeveral conſiderable bankers were obliged to ſtop pay; 
ment; and the circulation was in danger of being ſudden- 
ly ſtagnated, when the Lord-Lieutenant, the members of 
both Houſes of parliament, the lord- mayor, aldermen, 
merchants, and principal traders of Dublin, engaged in 


an aſſociation to ſupport publick credit, by taking the 


ally anſwered the purpoſe intended. 
§LIII. Howſoever the court of Verſailles might have 


flattered itſelf that their invading army would in Ireland 
be joined by a great number of the natives, in all proba- 
bility it would have been diſappointed in this hope, had 
their purpoſed deſcent even been carried into execution, 
for no ſigns of diſaffection to the reigning family appeared 


at this juncture. On the contrary, the wealthy indivi- 


duals of the Romiſh perſ uaſion offered to accommodate the 


government with large ſums of money, in caſe of ne- 
cellity, to ſupport. the preſent eſtabliſhment againſt all its 
enemies; and the Roman catholicks of the city of Cork, 
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After Having congratulated his grace on the unparalleled 


ſucceſſes which had attended his Majeſty's arms, and ex- 
preſſed their ſenſe of the King's paternal tenderneſs for his 
kingdom of Ireland, they acknowledged, with the deepeſt 


ſenſe of gratitude, that protection and indulgence they 
had enjoyed under his Majeſty's mild and auſpicious reign. 


hope of aſBſtance i in Ireland, from the former attachments 
of their deluded predeceſſors. They aſſured his grace, in 


that they would, to the utmoſt exertion of their abilities, 
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expreſſing their loyalty in the warmeſt terms of 8 CHAP. 
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They profeſſed the warmeſt indignation at the threatened 
invaſion of the kingdom, by an enemy, who, grown deſ- 
perate from repeated defeats, might poſſibly make that 
attempt as a laſt effort, vainly flattered with the imaginary 


the moſt ſolemn manner, that ſuch ſchemes were alto- 
gether inconfiſtent with their principles and intentions : 


with their lives and fortunes, join in the defence and ſupport 


of his Majeſty's royal perſon and government againſt all 


invaders whatſoever : that they ſhould be always ready to 


concur in ſuch meaſures, and to act ſuch parts in defence 
of the kingdom, in common with the reſt of his Majeſty's 


ſubjects, as his grace in his great wiſdom ſhould be pleaſed 


to appoint; and think themſelves particularly happy to be 


under the direction and command of fo known an aſſertor 
of liberty, ſuch an important and diſtinguiſhed governor. 


Finally, they expreſſed the moſt earneſt wiſh, that his 


Majeſty's arms might be crowned with ſuch a continuance 
of ſucceſs, as ſhould Nat him to defeat the devices of 


all his enemies, and obtain a ſpeedy and honourable peace. 
This cordial addreſs, which was tranſmitted to the Earl of 
Shannon, and by him preſented to the Duke of Bed- 


ford, muſt have been very agreeable to the government | 


at ſuch a critical conjuncture. 
$ LIV. Although no traces of diſaffection to his Maje- 


ſty's family appeared on this trying occaſion, it muſt ne- 
vertheleſs be acknowledged that a ſpirit of diſſatisfaction 
broke out with-extraordinary violence among the populace 
of Dublin. The preſent Lord-Licutenant was not remark- 


ably 
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and perhaps failed in that affability and condeſcenſion 
which a free and ferocious nation expects to find in the 
character of him to whoſe rule they are ſubjected. Whe- 


of horſe and infantry were drawn out on this occaſion, in 
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ably popular in his adminiſtration. He had beſtowed one 
place of conſiderable importance upon a gentleman whoſe 
perſon was obnoxious to many people in that kingdom, 


ther the offence taken at his deportment had created ene- 
mies to his perſon, or the nation in general began to en- 
tertain doubts and jealouſies of the government's deſigns; 


certain it is, great pains were taken to propagate a belief 
among the lower ſort of people, that an union would ſoon 
be effected between Great-Britain and Ireland; in which 
caſe this laſt kingdom would be deprived of its parliament 
and independency, and be ſubjected to the ſame taxes 
that are levied upon the people of England. This notion 
 inflamedthe populace to ſuch a degree, that they aſſembled 


in a prodigious multitude, broke into the Houſe of Lords, 


inſulted the peers, ſeated an old woman on the throne, 
and ſearched for the journals, which, had they been 
found, they would have committed to the flames. Not 
content with this outrage, they compelled the members 
of both Houſes whom they met in the ſtreets to take an 
coath that they would never conſent to ſuch an union, or 


give any vote contrary to the true intereſt of Ireland. 
Divers coaches belonging to obnoxious perſons were de- 


ſtroyed, and their horſes killed; and a gibbet was erected 
for one gentleman in 3 who narrowly eſcaped 


the ungovernable rage of thoſe riotous inſurgents. A body 


order to over- awe the multitude, which at night diſperſed 


of itſelf. Next day addreſſes to the Lord-Lieutenant were 
| agreed to by both Houſes of parliament, and a commit- 
tee of enquiry appointed, that the ringleaders of the tu- 
mult might be diſcovered, and brought to condign pu- 
niſhment. 


SLV. When the miniſtry of England received the firſt 


advice that M. Thurot had eſcaped from Dunkirk with 


a imall bs da of armed ſhips, having on board a body 
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of land-troops, deſigned for a private expedition on the 
coaſt of Scotland or Ireland, expreſſes were immediately 
diſpatched to the commanding officers of the forces in 
North-Britain, with orders to put the forts along the 
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coaſt of that kingdom in the beſt poſture of defence; 


and to hold every thing in readineſs to repel the enemy, 


in caſe they ſhould attempt a deſcent. In conſequence 
of theſe inſtructions, beacons were erected for the imme- 


diate communication of intelligence; places of rendez- 
vous appointed for the regular troops and militia; and 


ſtrict orders iſſued that no officer ſhould abſent himſelf 


from his duty, on any pretenſe whatever. The greateſt 
encomium that can be given to the character of this par- 


tizan, is an account of the alarm which the failing of 

his puny armament ſpread through the whole extent of 
ſuch-a powerful kingdom, whoſe fleets covered the ocean. 
Perhaps Thurot's career would have been ſooner ſtop- 

ped, had Commodore Boys been victualled for a longer 
cruiſe ; but this commander was obliged to put into 
Leith for a ſupply of proviſions, at the very time when 
Thurot was ſeen hovering on the coaſt near Aberdeen; 


and before the Engliſh ſquadron was provided for a pro- 


ſecution of the cruiſe, the other had taken ſhelter at 5 


Gottenburg, in N 
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